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FOREWORD TO FIRST EDITION 


T he aim and scope of this book are suggested in the first 
chapter Here I need only say that, while the volume 
covers biographically the whole of Cowper’s life, and while I 
trust It will serve to reveal anew the charm of his personality, 
it strives, as the title hints, to see him in relation to his time. 
Less even than most figures can Cowper be understood apart 
from his historical setting In particular he cannot be under- 
stood apart from the Evangelical Revival Yet previous 
biographers have very supeificially treated this aspect of their 
subject: so much so, indeed, that, without immodesty or 
exaggeration, I can claim that this is the first attempt to 
survey in adequate detail the dominating influence in his life. 

I have allowed him, wherever possible, to speak directly 
for himself, and have withstood the temptation of weaving 
purple passages of my own by paraphrasing his letters. For 
much biographical detail I am under obligation, as every 
worker in the same field must be, to Mr Thomas Wright. 
One may not always agree with Mr. Wwght’s judgments j 
hut his exhaustive research meiits more acknowledgment 
than it has sometimes received References to my other 
authorities appear as footnotes. 

For the impulse to undertake this work with special regard 
to the religious background I am indirectly indebted to Mr. R- 
Ellis Roberts. For their kindness in reading the manuscript, 
and for much encouragement and help, I offer warm thanks 
to Mr W H Balgarme, M.A , and Mr E. E Kehett, M A. 
The brief sketch of eighteonth-century Berkhampstead is 
based upon material graciously supphed by Mr. G H. 
Whybiow, a local antiquarian. The Rev Frederick C. GiU 
called my attention to the fact that Blake salutes Wesley 
and WhiLeheld by name j and it is to Mr. Gill that I owe this 
important reference For the loan of not easily accessible 
books, or for assistance in various other ways, gratitude is 
offered to the Librarian and trustees of Di. Wilhams’s 
library^ to Mr Charles W. F Goss, F.S.A., F L A., Librarian 
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Till 

to the Bishopsgate Institute, to Mr. Ormond Hams; to 
Mr Roger Ingpen, and to the Rev Leonard S Shuttei. 
For permission to embody or adapt coi tain passages in 
Chapters Two and Seven, which oiiginaby appealed ni 
articles contiibuted to their lespoctive joiiin.ils, I wish to 
thank the editois and proprietois of tlie Contempotmy and 
the Quarterly Reviews 

Had not Miss Mary Kyle, in t 5 rping the work, shown gieat 
patience and almost infallible skill in pioducing order out of 
chaos, my labour would have been much inci eased Finally, 
the task would never have been accomplished at all but for 
the peisistent encouragement and the help, both direct and 
indirect, of my wife 

G T. 

Chiistnaas, 1934 


FOREWORD TO NEW EDITION 

Tbe kind reception given to this book when it fust ap- 
peared in 1955, and the fact that there are signs of coniiiiued 
interest in it aftei it has been out of print foi seveial years, 
owing to wartime conditions, suggest that there may he 
room for this new edition In the absence of fresh evidence, 
I have seen no reason to make important changes The text, 
though slightly ahndged, remains substantially unaliered. 
I have merely removed ceitain passages or references that now 
seem to have lost what topical or other interest they may 
originally have possessed. 


Maich, 1946, 
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Chapter One 
INTRODUCTORY 
I 

O N July 5tHj 1796, Charles Lamb, aged twenty-one, 
wrote to Samuel Taylor Coleridge, aged twenty-three 
The letter was headed “Let us prose ” ; but it included a copy 
of some veises which Lamb addressed “To the poet Cowpei,” 
who, then sixty-four, had temporarily emerged from the 
spiritual gloom of his declining years, Cowper is desciibed 
as being “of England’s Bards, the wisest and the best ” 
With chai acteristic sympathy. Lamb wished to please the 
elderly and ailing poet, and if ever flattery were peimissible 
It was suiely m such a case. Later in the same letter to 
Coleiidge, however, Lamb adds: “I fear you will not accord 
entiiely with my sontimeiils of Cowper as expressed above 
(perhaps haidly 3 ust), but the poor gentleman has jasi le- 
covered from his lunacies, and that begets pity, and pity 
love, and love admiration, and then it goes haid with 
people, but they lie ” 

Lamb, in his cooler moments, was a sound critic, and he 
was peculiarly fitted by his own temperament to understand 
Cowper. If Lamb be the poet among our essayists, Cowper 
is certainly the Eha among our poets Cowper was the 
pioneer of a more natural style in verse, while Lamb’s prose 
was studiously archaic. Yet the two men were fundamentally 
akin, as their letters — among the best in our language — 
testify. Both of them possessed the lovable whimsicality 
emanating fiom that hypei sensitiveness winch holds extreme 
sanity and extreme morbidity in piecarious equipoise. In 
both then natmes exquisite fun danced upon the edge of 
melancholy Botli of them were apparently born for dom- 
estic felicity, though it is just arguable that Lamb at least 
was happiei single than lie would liavo been in wedlock At 
all events, marriage was denied tlicm — Cowper through his 
own mental aflhcUon, and Lamb througlx tliat of one dearer 

11 
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to him than his own life. Finally, both of them transcend 
any mere hteiary stature, and survive foi us even more as 
personalities than as wiiteis When Lamb satd of Cowper 
that his condition “begets pity, and pily love, and love 
admiration,” he might have been speaking of himself Tie 
was certainly stating one of the mam icasons why, a century 
and a half later, the authox of The Task is still a living ligure, 
though the bulk of his poetry be little road 

As the link between Pope and the Romantic Revival, 
between conventionality and nature, Cowpei will always hold 
his place in literary text-books But an insufficient exercise 
of historical imagination may blur the full extent of his 
achievement. His poetry seems so old-fashioned to-day that 
a genuine effort is needed if we are to appreciate how strik- 
ingly novel It was at first, ]ust as when we gaze at a landscape 
of Constable, who cheered his later years by reading Cowper, 
it IS difficult to realise that by painting Dedham Vale in its 
natural colours the artist did something so unprecedented that 
many of the sanest of his contemporaries thought him mad. 
Nor, though we now read Cowper mainly for his descriptions 
of Nature, was it as a Nature poet that he chiefly appealed to 
eighteenth-century readers. It is among my principal aims 
to see him against the background of his own age, and to show 
how many-sided was his contemporary influence. 

If his historical importance be obscured, Cowper’s present 
literary position is also underestimated in some quarteis. 
Few people probably read his longer poems in their entirety, 
and his translation from Homer — ^liis most sustained enter- 
prise and the one that brought him the greatest financial 
reward— -has long been gathering cobwebs upon neglected 
shelves. But portions of The Task are still familiar to us all : 
and, for that matter, how many of us are much more fully 
acquainted with the longer poems of Dryden, ICeats, or 
Wordsworth ^ Each poet has his little hand of devoted scholai s, 
but most poets — ^the fact must candidly be faced— sin vive 
mainly thiough antbologios, ni which Cowper holds ius small 
but una-'-ailablo place Moicover, the best of his hymns 
continue to be sung “God moves in a mysteiious way,” 
“Oh for a closer walk with God'”- these, and at least half 
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a dozen others, are universal and imperishable Cowper’s 
influence as a writer remains not only alive but — whatever 
Hazhtt might say to the contrary — ^widespiead 

Hazhtt was a fount of vital curiosity, and, when his anti- 
Bourbon prejudices were not involved, could speak as sensibly 
about poetiy as about most other things He spoke the more 
sensibly about poetry, indeed, because, himself being ver- 
satile, he saw it in relation to life, and not as a cult He had 
one limitation He could not recognise 

“ The strength that walks in ways of qiaetness ” 

And so impregnable are most of his verdicts that Cowper has 
had to pay the penalty of one of this master-critic’s few mis- 
judgments Despite Macaulay, Leslie Stephen, and a host of 
other eminently virile witnesses against it, the legend of 
Cowper’s “effeminacy” persists. Even Hazlitt found a 
masculine strength in the stanzas on the loss of the Rtyyal 
George, and admitted that “the story of John Gilpin has 
perhaps given as much pleasure to as many jieoplo as aii> Ihmg 
of the same length that was ever written. ’ Riu lie ^aid of 
Cowper as a whole that he “shrinks from and repels common 
and hearty sympathy,” Had he forgotten Cowper’s hnes on 
his mother’s portrait, or his verses to Mary Unwin? Where 
in our tongue are there poems of wider — even of manlier — 
appeaP And, apart from Shakespeare, have many poets 
coined more proverbs or phiases that have passed into general 
currency^ My own copy of the moral satires and The Task 
is heavily scored with such passages. The “common man” 
in his daily speech still often quotes, or slightly misquotes, 
Cowper, though he might be amazed if you told him so. 

Cowjior the writer is not a spent force. Neveitiieless, it is 
Cowper himself who to-day exercises the more potent spell. 
For every studeni who thinks of him in terms of literary 
history, or for every serious reader of his poetry, a dozen 
people grapple the man himself to iheir heaite, and live with 
him, in imaginative Intimacy, thiough the medium of his 
letters Ifashions come and go Simplicity alone is never 
peimanently outmoded As Sir Arthur Qmller-Couch said, 
the most deeply rooted instinct in man, for all his warring 
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lusts, IS his “perennial and pathetic curiosity about vntue.*^ 
The best and longest biographies ate usually those of people 
whose lives, by objective standaids, were least eventful and 
exciting Wesley, it is true, supplies an cxcepliou to the rule. 
That spnitual Colossus, whose hail physical hguie is incieas- 
ingly seen to dominate the ccntuiy which his life iieaily 
spanned, managed to combine superhuman activity with an 
unrelaxed hold upon piinciple. Most men of action become 
the slaves of predatoiy ambition. 

life all turbulence and noise may seem 
To him that leads it^ wise^ and to be pfmsed^ 

But wisdom IS a pearl tvith most success 
Sought in stdl water ^ and beneath clear skies , 

He that is ever occupied in stofms 
Or dives not for it^ or brings up zns^ad^ 

Vainly industrious^ a dugracefid prize 

In any case^ the recital of mere deeds becomes sfcalei with 
6Tery repetition But the more one contemplates quiet 
virtue, the gi eater becomes its charm. Familiarity only 
enhances the spell. 

Nor is it merely a matter of charm. Quiet virtue after 

all, a more potent constructive influence than the sot )wo- 
giarames of politicians. Even when spirituality is “extra- 
mundane,” as it largely was with Cowper, it is si ill ilu* most 
vital agent in promoting the common good “It must l)o 
admitted,” said Goldwm Smith, 

“that while the wealth of Eslablislinicnts, of whuh Bmio was 
the aident defender, is necessarily leaclionaiy in the oxtreme, 
the tendency of rehgion itself, where it is genuine and smcoie, 
must be to repress any selfish feeling about class oi jiosuion, oiid 
to make men,m tempoial matters, moie willing to samlice the 
present to the future Thus iL has come to pass that men svho 
professed and imagined themselves to Jwve no inleie^ m this 
world have practically been its great refoi iners and inijaoveis ui 
the political and mateiial as well as in the spmtual sphen* ” 

That IS why we cannot know too much about Cowpci, imd 
why, with a more fundamental (if subconscious) uistmcL than 
that of mere pleasure, we like to I'ovive ju fancy those long 
evenings of domestic and spiritual companionship in the 
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lamp-lit parlom- at Olney, where he who sang “ the Sofa,” and 
“the cups that cheer but not inebriate” read to Mis Unwin 
as she wound the wool from his hands, while Bess, Tiuey, 
and Puss enjoyed then gambols on the Tuilcey caipet 
CoAvpoi, like Lamb, is among that select company of writers 
whose pi line appeal is to the heait, and about whom, if wo 
caie for them at all, we nevei tiie of leading. And that is 
why I make no apology for this book in so far as it may be 
but a re-enacting of fanuhai rites 


II 

I have long promised myself this labour of love* for I 
confess that, when I conceived the project, it was as a simple 
labour of love that I regarded it. Subsequent study, however, 
has modified my oaiher point of view. All the critics are 
agreed upon Cowper’s chaim, and about that there is nothing 
new to be said oi desired. Another biographer can only invite 
his loaders to bask afresh in the sunshine, while he culls for 
them some of the flowers in Cowpei’s garden that most 
attract himself. That is all 1 originally intended to do. My 
book was to have been little more than a personal anthology 
of Cowper. It may still be sometlung of that. But the deeper 
one’s affection for a person becomes, ihe moie one’s curiosity 
is engaged. Wo ask nothing of casual fiiendslnps save their 
obvious rewards In the give-and take of noimal inteicouise, 
we accept people as we find them, and do not piy too closely 
behind the scenes. It is different when love is awakened 
Then-— though we sometimes do it at the peril of cheiishod 
illusions — ^we must needs probe to the core of intimacy When 
every hope of fuither knowledge is exhausted, wc must 
summon conjecture to our aid And when, no longer satis- 
fied with Cowpei’s companionship for its own sake, we seek 
to fathom ihe deeps of his life and iticidonially to discovei the 
souice of his peiiodic madness, conjocluie has unfoituiiately 
to be invoked 

While we have in Coupci’;? own let lei s a full and intimate 
chronicle of lus later years, the data for i ocouslrucling his 
eat her career, which holds the clue to Ins i ecu i rent madness 
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or melancholy, is coirespondmgly meagre There are few 
historical figures of whom, provokmgly, we know at once so 
much and so little Yet the available details of his earlier life 
are not too scanty to refute the common impression of the 
poet as one whose insamty was needlessly aggravated, if not 
actually caused, by Evangehcahsm, and whose evil angel was, 
in particular, John Newton This view, though it has found 
doughty opponents such as Augustine Birrell and Clement 
Shorter, has, on the whole, so prevailed as to become a popular 
legend. One biographer and critic after another, from Sir 
J. G Frazer down to Mr. Hugh FAnson Fausset ^ and Lord 
David Cecil,^ has helped, in varying degree, to perpetuate 
a theory that lacks historical warrant and can be contradicted 
by a careful study of dates and documents 

Oddly enough, however, that careful study has never been 
made It can be shown, for example, not merely that 
Cowper’s first attack of insanity occurred before he had 
espoused Evangehcalism — this has sometimes been admitted 
— ^but that he was, even in youth, a “diligent inquirer” into 
rehgion, and that, long before he met Newton, he had con- 
sorted with several Calvinistic divines and had become, like 
them, a stricter Calvinist than Newton ever was Yet even 
where these facts have not been overlooked, their implication 
has completely been missed. 

I confess that I approached my present task with the con- 
ventional prejudice against Newton, nor do I now suggest 
that he was the ideal friend for Cowper. Nevertheless, the 
evidence has convinced me that, on balance, Newton’s in- 
fluence was broademng and beneficent. At all events, it is 
crystal-clear that, whoever or whatever else may have been 
the cause of Cowper’s malady — and, though final proof eludes 
us, I lean to Goldwin Smith’s view ® that it was constitutional 
in origin — ^Newton must be held blameless, and it is time for 
the stigma to be removed from the memory of one whom all 
general historians have agieed in recogmsing as a great, good, 
and eminently “human” man. 


1 fVilhum Cowper By HugK PAttsoix Fausset 1928 
® The Stnchen Deer or a Life of Cowper By Lord David Cecii 1929 
® Cowper By GoMwm SmxtK English Men of Letters 1880 
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Some biographers, hke Mr Faussel, who seeks to explain 
the riddle of Cowper in teims of modern psychology, hold that 
Evangelicalism was entirely harmful to the poet. Others 
take a less extreme view Thus, Lord David Cecil allows that 
Evangehcahsm was at first a blessing to Cowpei, who needed 
a warmer religious faith than could be found in the lati- 
tudinarian Establishment of the period Only in Evangelical- 
ism could one side of Cowper’s nature have found satisfaction 
Nevertheless, Evangelicalism was too crude a spiritual vintage 
for one who, on a contradictory side of his character, was an 
eighteenth-century gentleman, with, even for that age, an 
excess of sensibility and refinement The tragedy of Cowper’s 
life, as Lord David sees it, lay in the fact that, while Evan- 
gelicalism failed to heal him, there was nothing else that could 
have done so Evangelicalism was the best form of religion 
the time could offer him but it was not good enough 

This view incidentally ignores the fact that Calvinism was 
by no means confined to Evangehcahsm, and that, whether 
within the ranks of Evangelicalism or without, it found many 
of Its strongest adherents among the socially select That 
Cowper was a "gentleman” predisposed him towards Calvin- 
ism But something more fundamental has been foigotten. 
It IS remarkable that, of all Cowper’s biographeis, Goldwin 
Smith alone mentions — ^though he does not draw what seems 
the obvious deduction — ^the split within eighteenth-century 
Evangehcahsm itself A wide gulf of spiritual vision and 
values lay between the Calvinistic and Arminian blanches of 
Evangehcahsm — between the piedestination in which Newton 
avowed belief (if in practice he was less rigorous than others 
of his creed) and the mellower gospel of Wesley The whole 
period was rife with controversy between two sets of pro- 
tagonists who shared the name Evangelical, but who often 
had little in common save their zeal for rehgion itself 

"Evangehcahsm” did not necessarily mean predestination 
For Cowper, had he come within the direct oibit of the 
Wesleys’ influence, it might have meant heahng and light 
Indeed, Cowper — ^that sensitive mirror of so many aspects of 
the hfo of his day — ^reflected in himself the two opposing 
Evangelical camps One element may have intensified, 
B 
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though. It did not cause, his morbidity The other element, 
even while his mind disowned allegiance to it, warmed and 
enlarged his heait His biain and his breeding kept him 
theoietically, and stubbornly, on the wrong side, but his 
heart, as we shall see, repeatedly triumphed For this leason 
we shall find that, even as things were. Evangelicalism was 
moie of a blessing to him than a curse The view that his 
malady was meiely constitutional hypochondiia, aggravated 
by environment, may possibly be too simple it is at least 
tenable The attempt to equate “Evangelicalism” with 
Calvinism, and then to saddle it with the major responsibility 
for the poet’s insanity, is not less simple and it is, if Evangel- 
icalism be properly understood, absurd. 

Ill 

But why this preoccupation with Cowper’s madness ? The 
motives that prompt us to dwell upon it have their roots, of 
course, in our very affection for the man. We want to know 
eveiything about him, and are thwaited by a mystery. With- 
out understanding the nature of his melancholy, we cannot 
understand him as a whole Moreovei, the tenderness he 
awakens tempts us to shield him — even at the cost of finding 
a scapegoat For myself, I beheve that only the now unlikely 
emergence of new evidence will ever enable us to solve the 
problem of his madness, and so to draw a soundly finished 
portrait Meanwhile, the effort to shield him is not only 
anfam to the scapegoat it has the effect, which is far from 
being its aim, of misrepresenting the Cowper we actually 
know While still agreeing with Lamb that Cowper “begets 
pity, and pity love, and love admiration,” I am nevertheless 
convinced that we have allowed the heart to be excessively 
indulged. My affection for Cowper remains what it was 
my pity, while still keen, has been modified 

During the greater part of his life — ^for a period longer than 
Byron’s whole existence — Cowpei was quite sane He was 
sometimes qumtessentially sane Sanity, as distinct from the 
meie common sense of the maiket-place, is piovcrbially <ikm 
to madness Inspiied sanity demands an exquisitely balanced 
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sensibility, which any severe physical or nervous strain may 
cause to tumble over the fine edge. Something or other dis- 
turbed, from time to time, the balance of Cowper’s mmd 
but, even if there were some predisposing physical complaint, 
inherited or acquired, his mind itself suffered merely from a 
functional disorder, and in its moments of weakness displayed 
the obverse aspect of normal strength. In one of his letters, 
written during a fit of melancholy, he said that he had not 
lost his senses, but the use of them They were in themselves 
very good senses, and even to-day, after a century and a half 
of unprecedented change, there is much widsom m his 
poems and letters which might with benefit be allowed to 
speak to our condition. 

Cowper was not only sane during the major part of his 
life he had, surely, a reasonable degree of happiness. Few 
people have more than that, though to read certain books on 
Cowper one might suppose that some element of tragedy were 
not the normal lot of mortal man It is true that, in Cowper’s 
ledger, the early loss of his mother weighs heavily on the 
debit side Yet many lives have registered a similar debit 
entry without corresponding credit items He had — ^he must 
have had— -a sound physical constitution Dehcate, in the 
sense of being finely wrought, it may have been But, for all 
his debihty, there must have been essential vitality in one 
who, despite his mental troubles and the crude medical treat- 
ment to which he was sometimes subjected, reached, for his 
period, the advanced age of sixty-eight During many of 
those years he had a congenial environment and congenial 
occupation. Ehs poetry brought him at length fame and 
success, which meant less, indeed, to him than they do to 
most writers, though he did own to some vamty ^ As for 
friendships had ever a man more devotees who weie ready 
to give him not merely their love and sympathy, but their 
time, then labour, and their money? That his own capacity for 
affection elicited and merited these blessings is beside the point. 
The deserving do not always, in this world, receive their 
deserts 

^ “ Oh, popular applause* what heart of xuaa 
Is proof agamst thy sweet seducing charms 7 ’’ 

The Tasl^ Book 11 
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But of what real benefit, it will be asked, could such good 
fortune be to one whose mind harboured a fixed and teriible 
delusion? I suggest, m answer, that biographers have tended 
not only to select for quotation Cowper’s gloomier utterances, 
but to take him, even in his darker moods, too much at his 
own word They have made insufficient allowance for his 
merely habitual use of Calvimstic terminology. I do not mean 
that he consciously exaggerated still less that he was in- 
sincere I am not implying that certain episodes in his life 
were not “terrible,” though even here the theory of com- 
pensation might be invoked, with the possibility that madness 
provides in some measure its own anaesthetic Nor do I deny 
that Cowper’s behef m his eternal damnation was “fixed” in 
the sense that, so long as he lived, it periodically recurred 
But I think It IS easy to misrepresent the degree to which it 
really overshadowed his career. There can, I suggest, be no 
such thing in human experience as even a relatively settled 
despair extending over so long a period as that during which 
Cowper IS sometimes said to have been substantially bereft of 
hope. Such despair, continued for a much bi lefer time, would 
provide its own anodyne in the form of death oi of incurable 
lunacy, which is more horrifying to the onlooker than to the 
person concerned Only at occasional intervals was Cowper 
mad to the point of being helpless to express his despair, and 
so in large measure to resolve and belie the very gloom 
expressed. 

A rehgious idiom, once adopted, becomes second nature, 
and Cowper, especially in his letters, wrote spontaneously 
Even if he always weighed his words, we need not suppose 
that his words always weighed too heavily on him In the 
Evangelical background of my youth, I knew many men and 
women whose professed preoccupation with the next world 
in no way seriously interfered with mundane concern and 
en]oyment Nor, fundamentally, were they hypocrites 
Though creeds are not unimportant, and though ideally oui 
creeds and practice should correspond, lehgious experience, 
at the best, eludes precise definition, and most people fall back 
upon the terminology of their own age and environment, 
For Cowper, with his hypersensitiveness and innate logic, 
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Calvimsin dad sometimes assume the grimness of reality 
Even in his case, howevei, we must make allowance for a 
merely casual use of Calvimstic imagery. The more may we 
discount his self-expressed melancholy when, as is often the 
case, we find it forming part of a letter otherwise brimming 
with mirth Sadness and humour are compatible . they are, 
indeed, natural consorts. Real despair is a different matter 

It seems extraordinary to me that most critics, except Gold- 
win Smith, take even The Castaway at its face value It is 
a jnorbid poem— -or, at least, it reflects a morbid creed. But, 
as Goldwin Smith says, “the despair which finds this vent in 
verse is hardly despair Poetry can never be the direct 
expression of emotion, it must be the product of reflection 
combined with an exercise of the faculty of composition which 
in Itself IS pleasurable ” There is much insight into Cowper 
in those few lines Two sides of his nature were often appeir- 
ently at odds with each other, but the length of his life, wath 
Its vanety of interests and activities, should alone convince 
us that, whatever he may have said about himself, his gloom 
was in fact but intermittent 

The neat division of Cowper’s life into periods will not 
stand the test of the data, and all attempts at such theoretical 
precision — attempts that contradict one another according to 
the theory on which each is based — distort our whole view 
of him and his work Never, unfortunately, did the spiritual 
and lational sides of his nature find lasting harmony. Yet a 
light did sometimes surprise him while he sang, the Lord 
did rise for him with healing in His wings, and his soul did 
know many 

“a season of clear shmmg 
To cheer it after ram ” 

His mind was often clouded, it was often caged within the 
cast-iron creed of his adoption. He wrote many hymns that 
are mere rhymed Calvinism. Yet he also wrote “Hark, 
my soul' it is the Lord”, and in The Task predestination 
and his owm innate Christian radiance are found in strange 
juxtaposition A mingling throughout his work of incon- 
gruous elements sufficiently disproves the view that he was 
evei consistently happy or miserable for long at a time His 
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poetry and letters leveal a life that was always, in his own 
woids, ‘ a chequer-boaid of ]oy and soirow ” The darkness 
was sometimes black indeed, but the sunshine was warm and 
geneious when it broke thiough His native vitality was such 
that It often escaped from bondage, and his utterance had 
then the strength and tenderness that aie the insepaiable 
elements of true manhood — which is not the synonym for 
meie foice, but its very negation 

Cowper combined in himself two characteristics which in 
eighteenth-century society were sharply divided To the 
“pohte” world of his day religious enthusiasm was anathema, 
to the religious zealot anything that savoured of the world 
suggested the flesh and the devil Cowper needed a faith that 
would have enabled him to make, in the true sense, the best 
of both worlds His story might have been different had he 
come under the influence of Armimamsm instead of Calvin- 
ism As It was, he failed, as we of the twentieth century see 
the matter, to reconcile the claims of God and man; he 
oscillated, it appears to us, uneasily between the two But it 
will be found on closer analysis that this seeming duality is 
traceable to the limitations of his time rather than to any 
fundamental conflict in himself. 

He cannot, again, be understood apart from his age. Be- 
cause mere gleams of a synthesis came to him when a happy 
combination of moods stimulated his inner light, we are more 
conscious of the measure of his failure than of the measuie, 
historically viewed, of his success We are tempted to regard 
him as a potentially great creative artist, who, through timid- 
ity, remamed unnecessaiily prisoned by his era whereas the 
tiuth IS that he was temperamentally a critic whose vocation, 
splendidly accomplished, was to serve his own day, but who 
in the process became sometimes a prophet and a creator in 
spite of himself 



Chapter Two 

AN “EXTRAMUNDANE” AND HIS WORLD 

I 

“tt is hardly possible for a man to interest himself less than 
J. I do in what passes in the pohtical world. I have my own 
reasons for discharging myself of that burthen, and such reasons 
as I beheve no man ever had but myself Had I dropped from 
the moon into this system eleven years ago, the concerns of a 
world to which I did not naturally belong, would not have 
engaged me much, and just as httle engaged I feel myself under 
a persuasion which nothing has yet shaken, that I am an extra- 
mundane character with reference to this globe of yours, and 
that, though not a native of the moon, I am not, however, made 
of the dust of this planet ” 

Thus, in 1784, Cowper, then fifty-two, started a letter to 
Newton. Perhaps even here we must allow somewhat for 
whimsicality; but, divorced from its context, as it sometimes 
has been, this passage, with its reflection of Cowper’s belief 
both in his spiritual doom and in his own singularity in that 
respect, might be read as evidence of a wholly disordered mind 
Yet there follows, in the same letter, a closely reasoned dis- 
cussion of the causes and effects of the i ejection by the House 
of Lords, under pressure from George III, of Fox’s India Bill. 
We may accept or reject Cowper’s arguments on the matter 
they are, at any rate, well thought out and stated with perfect 
lucidity. “Extramundane,” to some large degree, Cowper 
certainly was But Ins thaiacLcr, as this single letter serves to 
show, lacked the consistency ttiat can be summarised m a 
word 

He was a Calvinist whose innately ethical rehgion often 
overflowed the narrow channel of his creed. He was, agam, 
both retiring and sociable He passed nearly the last half of 
his career in a corner of Buckinghamshire, making no journey 
of any length between 1767 and 1792, when Hayley, who 
must have had remarkable powers of persuasion, took him to 
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Sussex Yet his hermitage was no mere escapist’s sanctuary. 
If his nerYous constitution needed settled repose, and if the 
mere thought of travel would threaten him with panic, no 
man was less a solitary by nature “Though my life has long 
been like that of a lecluse,” he wrote in 1781, “I have not 
the temper of one, nor am I in the least an enemy to cheerful- 
ness and good humour ” His claim was substantiated by the 
facts The very hypersensitiveness that restricted his own 
movements accentuated the charm which made him a magnet 
to draw the most diverse friends to him. Your true hermit 
resents any intrusion upon his solitude Cowper liked having 
guests under his roof, and through their visits, and the corre- 
spondence which ensued, maintained contact with the world 
Moi cover, he vicanously enjoyed travel and adventure 
through reading Cook’s Voyages and other records of con- 
temporary discovery And, while he said that “God made 
the country, and man made the town,” he did not refuse some 
of the amenities that came from the modern Babylon, includ- 
ing the St James's Chromcle, the Monthly Review, and the 
Gentleman' s Magazine 

‘ As when the sea is uncommonly agitated, the watoi finds 
ils way mto creeks and holes of rocks, which in its calmer state 
It never reaches, in like manner the effect of these turbulent 
times IS felt even at Orchard Side, where in geneial we live as 
undisturbed by the political element as shrimps and cockles 
that have been accidentally deposited in some hollow beyond 
the water-mark, by the usual dashing of the waves.” 

So Cowper would write of his seclusion, while, in another 
mood, he might say, in reference to the contemporary political 
discontents, “well — all will be over soon. The time is At hand 
when an empire will be established that shall fill the earth 
Neither statesmen nor generals wdl lay the foundation, but 
It shall rise at the sound of the trumpet ” Yet, despite both 
his banter and his Calvinism, he followed cuirent events with 
considerable mterest His deductions were often wiong, and 
many of his prophecies, like those of other votaries of the 
perilous art, have been disproved But his reflections on 
pubhc affairs were always intelligent, even through the least 
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peisuasive of them there ran a vein of sapience, while on the 
question of slavery he raised, from his platform as a poet, a 
bold and definite voice in favour of abohtion 

His interest in the larger woild grew with the years This 
fact supports the contention that his later life was not one of 
relatively settled gloom It also reflects the more dramatic 
change in national events after 1774, The “eighteenth 
century” of popular imagination — a period of placidity, 
reason, and formal elegance — ^is false to the deeper realities. 
But, if the conventional view has a veneer of truth, the 
“eighteenth century” began with the landing of Wilham III 
at Bnxham in 1688 — a revolution that was merely con- 
summated by the bloodless accession of the Hanover dynasty 
in 1714 When Cowper was born in 1751, this “eighteenth 
century” was well established Not only was it mature, the 
seeds of its decay, while not suspected, were already at work. 
Walpole’s long regime of sound finance and paciflc foreign 
policy had still a decade to run, but the first cracks in his 
“system” were there, and in 1739 he was forced by popular 
opinion into war with Spain In 1742 he resigned, and the 
next thirty-three years were coloured by the more brilliant, 
if less calculable, genius of Chatham Change, however, took 
longer to make its effects visible than it does now The 
Spanish War became merged in the War of the Austrian 
Succession Neither that stiuggle, nor the Seven Years’ War 
which opened m 1756, affected at home the “eighteenth- 
century” repose. There might be flaws m the foundations, 
but the Georgian structure stiU stood, solid, comfortable, and 
apparently unshakable. 

With the outbreak of the War of American Independence, 
followed by the French Revolution and the gathering of 
storm clouds aU over Europe, we enter a very different 
political atmosphere Goethe said that the cannon of Valmy 
in 1792 proclaimed the opening of a new age and a new 
world The shadows of coming events were discernible 
fifteen or twenty years eaiher, and to the society which 
beheld them they suggested rather the close of an epoch than 
the beginmng of anothei Cowper, no more than most men 
of his age, could see all the new factors — ^though some of them 
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had actually been gathering momentum throughout his own 
lifetime — ^that would enable England, with a solid array of 
active or potential enemies anayed against her in 1780, to 
pass soon through two decades of conflict, and to emerge not 
only lestored to power, but, despite the expenditure involved 
by warfare on a then unparalleled scale, increased in national 
wealth Writing in December 1780, he could liuly say of 
England 

“ The nations hunt all mark thee for a prey, 

They swarm around thee, and thou stand'st at hay ” 

In 1780, as their eyes gazed across the Atlantic, it seemed 
to others, as to him, that in losing her American colonies — 
bone of her bone, and flesh of her flesh — ^England might lose 
her own life that “the mother might die with the child ” 
The more did this gloomy outlook seem justified because 
France had taken the opportunity to launch a blow against her 
old enemy — a move in which Spam and Holland soon joined 
News, in those pre-railway and pre-telegraph days, travelled 
slowly 

“It IS reported among persons of the best intelligence at Olney 
— ^ihe barber, the schoolmaster, and the drummer of a corps 
quartered at this place- — ^that the belhgerent powers are at last 
reconaled, the articles of the treaty adjusted, and that peace is 
at the door I saw this morning, at nine o’clock, a group of about 
twelve figures very closely engaged in a confeience, as I suppose, 
upon the same subject The scene of consultation was a black- 
smith’s shed, very comfortably screened from the wind, and 
directly opposed to the morning sun Some held their hands 
behind them, some had them folded across their bosom, and 
others had thrust them into their breeches pockets. Every man’s 
posture bespoke a pacific turn of mmd, but the distance being 
too great for their words to reach me, nothing ti anspired I am 
wilhng, however, to hope that the secret will nol bo a scciet 
long, and that you and I, equal'y inie.e led m lla cicnt, I hough 
not, perhaps, equally well mfonued, sJialJ soon have llu' oppor- 
lumt> to rejoics* m the complouon of it ’ 

That IS how, as described to Newton, Cowpor gleaned the 
first rumour of the temporary European peace in 1785 
News might travel slowly: but, sooner or later, it i cached 
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even Oiney. And throughout the last twenty years of 
Cowper’s life, which ended in 1800, it was mostly disturbing 
news The pohtical sky was full of thieatemng portents 
There was one other bright interlude The Bastille fell in 
1789, and young William Wordsworth found it bhss then to 
be alive But Cowper, who had five years earlier anticipated 
It with almost piophetic insight, also welcomed the event, 
ageing — and a Calvimst — ^though he was But hope was 
followed by deeper gloom after the excesses of the Paris mob 
and the execution of Louis XVI The times, from 1774 
onwards, were out of joint The old sense of stability had 
gone The “eighteenth century” had ended 


II 

But though Cowper lived during the birth-tliroes of a new 
era whose developments were beyond the dreams of the most 
clear-sighted men of his own generation, and though the 
trend of public events after 1774 moved him to a concern 
hardly compatible with his professed unworldhness, he re- 
mained, after all, a detached observer “I find the politics 
of times past,” he said, “more inteUigible than those of the 
present ” There speaks a philosopher rather than a man of 
action Writing in 1788 to his cousin, Lady Hesketh, about 
the trial of his old schoolfellow Warren Hastings, he said 
“The style of a criminal charge of this kind has been an affair 
settled among orators from the days of Tnlly to the present, 
and hke all other practices that have obtained for ages, this 
in particular seems to have been founded originally in reason, 
and in the necessity of the case.” Then, -with elfish glee 
combmed with a reahstic view of average human nature, he 
proceeds to show his cousin why the man of affairs, “lest he 
should be suspected of fiction, or of precipitancy, or of a con- 
sciousness that after all he shall not be able to prove his 
allegations,” must inevitably be “vehement, energetic, 
rapid ”5 must call his opponent “tyrant, and traitor, and 
everything else that is odious, and all this to his face, because 
all tins, bad as it is, is no more than he undertakes to prove 
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in the sequel,” and because otherwise he might seem to 
“have trifled with the tiibunal to which he has summoned 
him ” 

The letter then proceeds 

“And now, my dear, though I have thus spoken, and have 
seemed to plead the cause of that species of eloquence which 
you, and eveiy creature who has youi sentiments, must neces- 
sarily dislike, perhaps I am not altogether convinced of its 
propriety Perhaps, at the bottom, I am much more of opinion 
that if the charge, unaccompanied by any inflammatory matter 
and simply detailed, being once delivered into the couit and read 
aloud, the witnesses were immediately examined, and sentence 
pronounced according to the evidence, not only the process 
would be shortened, much time and much expense saved, but 
justice would at least have as fair play as now she has Pre- 
judice is of no use in weighing the question guilty or not gmlty ? 
and the principal aim, end, and effect of such introductory 
haiangues is to create as much prejudice as possible. When you 
and I therefore have the sole management of such a business 
entrusted to us, we will order it otherwise ” 

This passage, for which many parallels can be found, shows 
Cowpei ’s gift for seeing two sides of a question • his capacity 
for stating a case before proceeding to destroy it This faculty 
does not tend to make its possessor a man of affairs. It may 
make him a lawyer, Cowper, indeed, had legal blood in his 
veins and was himself trained in early manhood for the law. 
But, without animus against that profession, we may suggest 
that Cowper’s fastidious moral sense, apart from his nervous 
disability, would have made distasteful to him a calhng that 
often necessitates the pressing of an argument which, however 
clearly seen and understood, does not cany peisonal convic- 
tion And, though even Cowpei could sometimes espouse a 
crusade, as in the case of slavery, the very capacity to see both 
sides of a problem makes a definite cause more difficult, as a 
rule, to find Fairness, justice, reason* these were Cowpei ’s 
watchwords in pohtics, so far as he had any at all. They aie 
indeed the professed ideals of most actual politicians , though 
the method too often behes the profession Cowper was right 
the man of action must be galvanised by a touch of vehemence 
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and fanaticism The history of affairs is the history of a 
balance maintained between conflicting prejudices 

Cowperjj though he enjoyed watching their antics^ could 
never take politicians and other busybodies quite seriously 
One of the most humorous and famous of his letters is that 
which describes the cold reception accorded to the ^'extremely 
seducing” Parliamentary candidate who once found his way 
to Orchard Side^ and had^ with his retinue^ to be admitted 
through the back-door, as Puss, one of the three famous hares, 
had temporarily escaped from her box and so rendered im- 
possible the opening of the grand entry ” Cowper was not 
^‘extramundane” in the sense that he took no lively and 
thoughtful interest in worldly affairs He was ‘‘extra- 
mundane” only in not taking practical folk at their own 
valuation 

Forgive him^ ihen^ thou hustler in concerns 
Of little worthy an idler in the best^ 

If author of no mischief and some good, 

He seek his proper happiness by means 
That may advance^ hut cannot kinder, thine 
Not , though he tread the secret path of life. 

Engage no notice, and enjoy much ease, 

Account him an encumbrance on the state. 

Receiving benefits, and remTrtng none* 

His sphere though humble, if that humhU sphere 
Shine with his fair example, and though small 
His influence, if that irfluence all he spent 
In soothing sorrow and in quenching strife. 

In aiding helpless indigence, in works 
From which at least a grateful few derive 
Some taste of comfort in a world of woe. 

Then let the supercilious great corf ess 
He serves his country, recompenses well 
The state, beneath the shadow of whose vine 
He sits secure, and m th>e scale of life 
Holds no Ignoble, though a shghted, place 

It IS tiue that, while he eschewed partisan prejudice or 
rhetoric, he called himself a Whig, He was, indeed, essenti- 
ally a child of ihe “eighteenth century” that closed with the 
American War, His roots were in the solid Whiggism that 
gave England an interval for peaceful consolidation after the 
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dissensions of the Stuart epoch On his father’s side he came 
of the Whig legal nobility. Whiggism, when he was bom, 
was still a constiuctive force, and lemaincd sufficiently vital, 
during his youth and early manhood, to give its own stamp to 
his nature Through his mother there entered a very diffei- 
ent element into Ins blood. But so far as he took political 
colour from his own age, it was fiom Whiggism in the full 
flower of Its maturity. And since the penod was one of many- 
sided development at home rathei than of expansion or 
adventuie abroad, it may be well, by way of preparing a 
frame for his portrait, to glance bnefly at English social life 
in his day. 


Ill 

A number of factors combined to make the “eighteenth 
centuiy” a penod of relative tranquillity The Toleration 
Act of 1689 both reflected and further piomoted the growth 
of intellectual and spiritual freedom The Act still imposed 
many restrictions on Nonconfoi mists, and offeied no legal 
relief to Roman Catholics, among whom Jacobitism remained 
strong and to be feared. But libeity of worship foi every kind 
of religious body was now established as a rule seldom in- 
fringed. The Union with Scotland, m 1707, biought its own 
advantages, while, six years later, the Treaty of Utrecht laid 
the basis of a peace that left England comparatively undis- 
turbed until the French Revolution and its sequel made 
France again predonunant in Europe Another ameliorating 
influence was, strangely enough, the ignorance of George I 
of Eng lish language and customs Certain Royal prei ogatives 
were allowed to slip into the hands of a Whig oligarchy, 
Walpole, actuated by love of personal power ralhei than by 
hberal ideals as we understand them, became in fact, while 
dechmng the name, our first Prime Ministci W"e may trace 
through the eighteenth century the chaiactciislically foxtuit- 
ous growth of our modern Cabinet system It is doubtful, as 
Dr Trevelyan says, whether the nobles and squiies would 
have yielded greater powers to the House of Commons if they 
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had thought of it as a really popular body ^ To them it was 
merely a house of gentlemen, many of whom were lelatives 
or nominees of the Peerage It was “ the best club in Lon- 
don,” or, when more seriously viewed, ‘‘ ‘the Roman Senate,’ 
to which the highest interests of the country could safely be 
committed ” Democracy, as we know it, was yet unborn, 
and It was with no prevision or conscious design that Whigg- 
ism foiged the weapons with which the cause of Reform was 
later to be fought and won 

Aristocracy was still in the saddle, and that fact has made 
us think of the “eighteenth century” largely in terms of 
Strawberry HiU, Ranelagh, and “the Bath”, of Lord 
Chesterfield and Horace Walpole, of Chippendale chairs and 
Adam decorations, of White’s Chocolate House and St 
James’s Coffee House, of the beaux and belles painted by 
Reynolds, Romney, or Gainsborough Our thoughts may 
turn also to Dr. Johnson, Gibbon, Gaiiick, and their illustiious 
company — not forgetting poor Goldsmith — at the Mitre or 
the Cheshire Cheese But, while the anstociacy still saw an 
unbridgeable gulf between itself and the “meaner” part of 
mankind, and while the horizon of Dr Johnson and his 
associates was bounded by pohtics, religion, and the arts, 
economic changes, already foreshadowing the Industrial 
Revolution, were at work There was lapidly rising a new 
merchant bourgeoisie, recruited largely from the ranks of 
rehgious dissent. The English middle class was, indeed, 
beginning to evolve, and, however graduaUy, to disprite the 
power of the nobihty, landowners, sqiures, and clergy It has 
been well said that the Puritan of one age was Cromwell, of 
another Bunyan, and of the next Defoe 

Defoe died in 1 751, the year of Cowper’s birth. Among the 
later works of that “tiue-born Englishman” and founder of 
modern journahsm, who lightly tossed off Robinson Crusoe as 
a “pot-boiler,” was his Tour of Great Britain Defoe had 
been employed by Harley, m Queen Anne’s reign, as a con- 
fidential spy, whose function it was to report on iho state of 
opinion in all parts of the country He played no small part 

^ History of JLngiand By George Macaulay Tievelyau, O M i92>(> See also 
England under Quern Anne Blenheim 1950 
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in the negotiations that led to the Union with Scotland in 
1707 His Tour, based on mateiial gathered during journeys 
made some yeais befoie its publication in 1724, was ostensibly 
a guide-book It had to compete with the type of volume then 
popular, in which the natuial or historical “wonders” of our 
island weie gushingly described His heait, which was given 
to commerce, was not in this part of his task We can, as it 
were, hear him groan as he approaches Oxford, Winchester, 
or Glastonbury, and is faced with the necessity of “mugging 
up” antiquarian authorities, and of exhibiting some show of 
enthusiasm for scholarship or tradition. He is too resourceful 
a journalist to fail in the attempt, and his naturally reflective 
style — ^he was fundamentally rehgious — helps him When 
contemplating, for example, the ruins of the once prosperous 
but now submerged city of Dunwich, he knows how to All 
up space, and to create an atmosphere, by interpolating a 
moral disquisition 

Not always, however, will the man in him yield to the 
journahst. Thus, in traversing the “howling wilderness” of 
the Peak, he pays hp service to some of its “wonders,” and is 
moved to genuine astomshment at Eldon Hole. But many 
of the Peakland “miracles” acclaimed by other contemporary 
travelLeis are in his opinion “poor things to wonder at.” 
For himself the crowning miracle in this part of England is 
that of a poor lead-xmner and his wife, living, patiently and 
cheerfully, in a cave “one hundred and fifty yards "under- 
ground, or in a hole as deep in the earth as the cross upon 
St. Paul’s cupola ^ is high out of it ” He finds one other 
source for “real wonder” in Derbyshire That is “the Duke 
of Devonshiie’s fine house at Chatsworth,” and the marvel is 
“not that so noble and magnificent a palace should be built, 
but that It should be built in such a situation, and in such a 
country so out of the way, whoever sees it must take a journey 
on purpose ” 

Defoe, the utihtarian, differed from the “polite” society of 
his own and the next age in having no respect for the glory 
of tradition as embodied in church, college, or castle. He did 
not differ from it in having no feeling for Nature. Dr 

^ Wren’s Cathedral, hmshed m 1710 , 
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Jolinson expressed the prevalent view of his time when he 
said that one field was }ust like another It is significant that 
Richard Wilson lived and died in neglect, while Gainshorough, 
who won popularity as a portrait painter, though his heart was 
less set upon that side of his profession, left over forty unsold 
landscapes The eighteenth-century aristocrat might hunt 
or shoot or fish in the country for its charm of form and 
colour, or the interplay of light and shade as the wind di’ove 
the clouds along our incomparable Enghsh skies, he had no 
vision at all Nor was England, as a whole, quite so beautiful 
as it was soon to become, and to remain until the Industrial 
Revolution began to sprawl its smoke and sordidness across 
the landscape In the south-east, where civilisation was of 
older date, the chess-board pattern of the countryside had 
long been familiar Elsewhere the process of enclosure was 
going on throughout Cowper’s life, and was not qmte com- 
pleted even at the end of George the Third’s reign The 
economic aspect of enclosiu’e, which still engages rival schools 
of thought, need not concern us here About its aesthetic 
result there can hardly be two opinions 

While hedgerow and orchard were increasingly appealing, 
England was also being beautified through the agency of men 
who had no thought of beauty. The passion for sport inspired 
many aristocrats besides the Duke of Devonshire to build 
stately homes in the country and to lay out extensive parks 
It is questionable whether even the architects whose services 
were enlisted, and whose work to-day contrasts so vividly 
with the Victorian pseudo-Gothic revival and the later anarchy, 
entertained deliberate ideas of “beauty.” Dignity combined 
with a then spacious conception of utihty were doubtless their 
aims. Their taste was the purer on that account “The 
fusion of classic grace with vernacular energy” chai'acterises 
eighteenth-century architecture, alike in town and country 
Tlie eighteenth-century gentleman may merely have wished 
to enjoy rural sport, while at the same time taming “the 
inhospitable terror” of hill, forest, or heath By so doing he 
piomoted that “perfectly beautiful eqmhbrium between man 
and nature” which gives the Enghsh count! yside its dis- 
tinctive charm 
c 
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Hazlitt said of Cowper that 

“with all his boasted simplicity and love of the countiy, he 
seldom launches out into geneial descuptions of Nature he 
looks at her ovei his clipped hedges, and fiom his well-swept 
garden-walks, oi if he makes a bolder experiment now and 
then, It IS with an air of precaution, as if he weie afraid of being 
caught in a shower of lain, or of not being able, in case of any 
untoward accident, to make good his retreat home ” 

The charge is too severe, even when the historic background 
IS forgotten It is seen to be grossly misleading when that 
background is recalled. We may legitimately find amusement 
in Cowper’s statement, describing his journey to Eartham in 
1792, that he was “ a little daunted by the tremendous height 
of the Sussex hills ” But ridicule is another matter Not 
only, as the poet explained in the same letter, did the Sussex 
hiUs dwarf by comparison all that he had seen elsewhere . he 
lived in a day when vnld Nature repelled the lobustest gaze ^ 
If he looked at her “over his clipped hedges,” he was the first 
eighteenth-century writer, and, if we except Shakespeare and 
Mdton in certain moods, the first m the whole succession of 
Enghsh poets, to look at Nature simply and unaffectedly at all. 
He had partial rivals in Thomson, Gray, and Collins, but, 
more fully than they, he broke through the tinted haze of 
the Augustans, and peopled his landscape with flesh-and-blood 
chaiacters instead of the stock figures of a moribund Arcad- 
lanism. 

“ Seems must be beautiful which, daily viewed, 

Please daily, and whose novelty survives 
Long knowledge and the scrutiny of years P 

That was a new vision in Cowper’s time. And if the scenes 
were homely, was his love of them less manly on that account? 
Is not greater rather than less vitality reqmred to see beauty 
not merely in the grandiose but in the commonplace ? It is 
of the gentler scenes, in which man and Nature aie partners, 
that we instinctively think when spealung of England , and it 
was, perhaps, by a happy accident that Covyper and Constable, 

1 Dr loliiison, apealang oC Doyedale and of WaleSj said that ^ 6^017 emoigencf* 
from these liilh is An escape ” 
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who broke through the traditionally formal treatment of 
Nature in poetry and art, both lived by placid lowland 
streams 


IV 

All these things were hidden fiom the forward-ranging 
vision of Defoe They w'ould m any case have bored one for 
whom a thriving fish-market held more romance than an 
Oxford quadrangle The estabhshment of a Penny Post in 
London, in competition with the General Post Office, fixed 
his enthusiasm more sincerely than the noblest cathedral or 
the greatest “natural wonder ” He liked the very things that 
roused, a century later, the spleen of Cobbett, for whom “the 
Wen” spread, like doom, acioss the face of England. In his 
own earlier day, Defoe, who graphically contrasts the part of 
the old City left by the Great Fire with the reconstructed 
areas, rejoiced to see London developing so “prodigiously” 
that Deptford, Islington, Mile End, Newington Butts, Lam- 
beth, and Chelsea were — among other outlying villages — 
being absorbed He glowed with fervour when noting the 
number of mei chants and tradesmen who were making their 
homes outside the city, thus causing the rapid grmvth of select 
suburban hamlets like Stratfoid, Walthamstow, and “Lavton 
Stone ” 

The great centres of population were in the south, the 
southern midlands, and East Anglia, though the wool industry 
was growmg fast in the West Riding, the coal trade well 
established on the Tyne, and Lancashire already assuming 
importance Manchester had become “the greatest meer 
village in England,” while “Liverpoole,” with its rapidly 
rising buildings of freestone and brick, its beautiful new 
church “on the north side of the town,” and its pioneer wet 
dock in the “Mersea,” constiucted at “an immense charge,” 
was begmnmg to rival Bristol, and “what it may grow to in 
time,” adds the complete Enghsh tradesman, “I do not 
know.” “Halhfax,” “Bradforth,” and “Huthersfield” were 
already making cloth, and “a noble scene of industry and 
application is spiead before you heie, and which, joined to 
the market of Leeds, where it chiefly centres, is such a sur- 
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pris ing thing, that they who have pietended to give an 
account of Yorkshire, and have left this out, must betray an 
Ignorance not to be accounted or excused ” 

While the north was developing, manufactuie was still 
largely concentrated around or near the coast The making 
of canals began only in the reign of George III, and it was not 
until then that the new turnpike roads became common 
Cowper spoke of the good roads at Huntingdon in 1765 His 
standards were comparative It then took foui days, even 
along the Great North Road, to travel from London to York, 
and much later in the centmy, as Cowper’s correspondence 
from Olney and Weston Underwood reveals, the lesser roads, 
despite the rumour of “turnpikes,” were mere ruts and often, 
in the winter, impassable quagmires. Pack-horses were still 
the chief means of transport for lighter goods, lumbering 
waggons, drawn by four or six horses, delivered, in their own 
good time, the heavier merchandise to its consignees. Sedan- 
chairs were still fashionable in the towns The Thames was 
London’s most popular highway Passengers travelled longer 
distances by heavy coaches without springs Cowper and his 
smte made their memorable journey to Sussex in a piivately 
hired coach “with four steeds to draw it,” His “terrors” of 
anticipation, while happily belied, were not without reason. 
Mishaps were common, delays frequent and lengthy Dick 
Turpin had been hanged at York when Cowper was a boy, 
but his race was not extinct. Though Cowper died only thirty 
years before the Liverpool and Manchester Railway was 
opened, he never knew the light and swift coaches made 
possible by McAdam and driven by the senior Weller and his 
peers The Pickwickian age was glorious but brief. 

Until the roads were improved, industry, wherever possible, 
remained near the sea In the eighteenth century the south 
coast and East Anglia were dotted with little ports, to which 
the merchandise of the interior came largely by river Many 
of these ports had their own trade with foreign lands, but 
most of them were chiefly engaged in coastwise shipping, 
radiating to a remarkable extent upon 

“opulent, enlarg’d, and sttU 
Increasing London," 
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which, relatively to the rest of the country, was even larger 
than It IS now ^ It is difficult for us, says Mr Cole,^ to 
appieciate the economic significance which that coastwise 
traffic had in Defoe’s day Its continued importance is 
attested, a century later, by a letter from Cowper to Joseph 
Hill in 1795 “As to the canal that is to be my neighbour,” 
the poet writes, 

“I hear little about it When it is finished, the people of 
these parts will have to carry their coals seven miles only, which 
now they bring from Northampton or Bedford, both at the 
distance of fifteen But, as Balaam says, who shall live when 
these things are done? It is not for me, a sexagenarian already, 
to expect that I shall The chief objection to canals in general 
seems to be, that, multiplying as they do, they are likely to 
swallow the coasting trade ” 

It is from the opening decades of the eighteenth cen- 
tury that there date the first recorded agricultural patents 
Thereafter numerous devices — ^specialised ploughs, threshing 
machines and the like — began to appear Until middle life, 
at any rate, Cowper probably saw labourers using much the 
same kinds of implement as those represented on Roman 
altars or mediaeval missals. Agriculture was still the mam 
activity in eighteenth-century England, and underwent a 
great revival But industry — especially the woollen mdustry 
— ^was widely extending its domain, and was altering the face 
of the country. The iron trade, again, was leaving its native 
stronghold in Sussex, being driven thence by the exhaustion 
of timber some time before the process of smelting iron with 
coal was discovered There were, too, changes of industrial 
method. The “ domestic system,” under which skilled opera- 
tives worked in their own houses, still flourished, and Defoe 
gives us a vmd idea of how quiet by day, when the inhabitants 
were so engaged, a city like Norwich could he. The “dom- 
estic system” lingered in Cowper’s time, his description of 

^ 1700 England and Wales contained about five and a half million m- 

habitants, of whom 674,550 resided in the Metiopohian Area and about 200,000 
in the City By 1800 the population had n^en xo nearly nine millions 

» Introduction to J Tour Through England and Wales By Darnel Defoe 
Everyman Edition 1929 
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the poor lace-workers of Olney, toilmg by winter candle-light 
m their own cottages, will be recalled But small masters or 
capitalists were springing up in the countiy as a whole, 
organising the business of production in woikshops attached 
to their houses The invention of steam may have brought 
the factory system to fiuition the shoots of it are clearly 
discernible even in Defoe’s pages 

V 

The eighteenth century can now be recognised as having 
been a period of relatively quick transition from an England 
still almost feudal to the beginnings of England as we know 
it to-day Few people, however, saw the process of transition 
at the time, because few people tiavelled and few could read 
Defoe and (a little later) Wesley are isolated figures Through 
constant journeying, they surveyed Bntain more or less as a 
whole The average man seldom left his own town or village, 
where change was too gradual to impress him forcibly. There 
were none of the unifying and standardising influences 
tlirough which the Welsh miner, the Lincolnshire farm- 
labourer, and even the Hebridean lightkeeper now shaie to 
some extent a common consciousness The outlook of the 
eighteenth-century man was bounded as a rule by his own 
immediate environment, which might differ widely fiom that 
of another man of his own class some thnty or fifty miles 
away, the more so because the Government, during the 
earlier part of the centmy, adopted a policy — mainly wise, 
perhaps, for the time — of laissez-faire 

The Revolution, which had iisen out of indignation against 
abuses of the Royal prerogative, became in fact a conservative 
defence of the new constitution as defined by the lawyers who 
framed it. For this reason, says Dr. Trevelyan, 

“the period of Walpole and the Pitts was the heyday of un- 
challenged abuses m all forms of corporate life. Holdeis of 
ecclesiastical, academic, chaiitable, and scholastic endowments 
had no fear of enquiry or reform Schoolmasters could draw 
their salaiies without keeping school Umveisities could sell 
degrees without holding exarmnalions oi gmng instruction 
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Pailiamentary boioughs and municipal oligarchies could be as 
corrupt and ridiculous as they hked, it was enough that they 
were old ‘Whatever is is right — ^if it can show a charter’ seems 
the watchword of the eighteenth century ” 

The Revolution freed the country from political tyranny 
It did nothing to lestrain the social tyranny of those who had 
the mind to use it The small f ai mer and agricultural labourer, 
as well as the poorer type of clergyman, were still in bondage 
to the landowner and the squire, and their lot, whether happy 
or otherwise, depended upon the individual caprice of their 
superiors. Though the cultural improvement begun by 
Steele, Addison, and others was bearing some frmt, and while 
actual societies for “the reformation of manners” had sprung 
up, there was still no type of Enghsh gentleman It was one 
thing to work for a Sir Roger de Coverley, though even he 
would have brooked no new-fangled democratic nonsense, 
had there been any evidence of it in his day; it was quite 
another thing to be at the mercy of a Squire Western The 
good- 'or ill-fortune of apprentice or artisan similarly turned 
upon the character and generosity of his employer There 
was often a bond of respect or affection between master and 
man that is pleasant to recall in these days of limited liability 
companies, multiple stores, and office robots There was 
often also a callousness that lingered on until Dickens im- 
personated it as Scrooge and prepared the public conscience 
for the legislation of a later age 

The inevitable counterpart of the eighteenth-century 
laissez-faire — ^it is wiong to call it a sequel, since the very 
revolt was an integral element in the period — ^was the Wes- 
leyan Revival Yet the pohtical stagnation of the first half 
of the century served good, no less than evd, ends. It gave 
an interval for old feuds to die and be forgotten If it made 
for corruption, it made also for toleration. If it allowed 
individual abuses, it also allowed individual initiative The 
new freedom for initiative helped further, in its turn, the 
cause of tolerance The growth of interest in the expanding 
trade of the country lessened the pre-occupation of the 
Puiitans with religion — or shall ive say with militant theo- 
logy Even the latiludinarianism of the Establishment, though 
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we cannot on that account condone the apathy (or worse) of 
Christ’s individual representatives, has, in historic perspective, 
Its brighter side Not merely was the policy of making lati- 
tudinarian appointments forced upon the Government by the 
fact that Jabobitism was still espoused by many of the “high- 
fl 3 ang” clergy an mterlude of quiescence offered reason a 
hitherto denied opportunity to find its voice in religion It 
was the time of Bishops Berkeley and Butler And the tem- 
porary shifting of interest from heaven to earth gave to the 
Evangelical Revival, when it came, an ethical challenge and 
potency that were wholly new 

The religious background of Cowper’s life will later need 
detailed examination It is enough at the moment to suggest 
that the temper of the time turned men’s thoughts from 
persecution to philanthropy The eighteenth century was the 
period of John Howard, Robeit Raikes, Mary Wollstonecraft, 
and many other pioneers of modern social reform, and there 
IS fitness in the fact that the aged Wesley’s last letter, written 
in 1791, was addressed to young William Wilberforce 
Reform was long overdue. The common people depicted 
by Gay and Hogarth, earher in the century, were poor, 
Ignorant, and coarse beyond description. The torture of 
animals was a favourite pastime, crimes of violence, in the 
absence of any effective police force, were rampant, and even 
for trivial offences “the law,’’ as Mr Vulhamy says, “ti'eated 
men, women, and children with fierce impartiality, and 
strung them up on hundreds of gibbets.” Insobriety was 
vastly increased by the new taste for gin, which was not 
seriously taxed till 1755, (Tea was then only beginning to 
be imported in any large quantities ) The state of the 
hospitals and prisons hardly bears contemplation. The gaols 
were farmed out by the State to private contractors, who 
recouped themselves by extorting money from then charges. 
Rich prisoners could make prison “a home from home”, 
the very poor ones sometimes died of starvation in filthy 
cellars. 

While the two universities were semi-decaying, partly 
through the exclusion of dissenters, partly ihiough the reser- 
vation of many chief posts to the clergy, and partly through 
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internal friction, the schools were in equally parlous condi- 
tion The public schools suffered from indisciphne, bullying, 
and lack of organisation The Elizabethan and Stuart 
grammar schools had fallen into decline, though new ones, 
less umformly fine in spirit, were springing up The middle 
and lower classes, when their members received any tuition 
at all, had to take the best (or w^’orst) that regional private 
enterprise could offer The Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge, which had been founded by a few 
private gentlemen in 1696, was fostering the growth of 
charity schools, in addition to the main work of arculating 
cheap Bibles and tracts; while the dissenters and Quakers 
were beginning to provide their own establishments Broadly 
speaking, however, education in the eighteenth century was, 
like most other things, a matter of chance The boy Words- 
worth was fortunate in attending the school for farmers’ sons 
at Hawkshead The six-year-old Cowper was tragically 
unlucky in being entrusted to Dr. Pitman’s care 

What has been said about the common people in Cowper’s 
century is true enough of the lower strata, but generalisation 
must again be avoided The ignorance and brutality of the 
submerged classes in the great cities — ^particularly London and 
other seaports — defy exaggeration Nevertheless, while the 
larger cities were developing, the bulk of the population still 
resided in country towns or villages Parochialism may have 
limited the mind, but at least it provided the focus and 
stimulus of a corporate life, to which many different crafts 
contributed variety in unity Moreover, while most people 
were illiterate, oral tradition was still ahve. Ballads and 
Bible tales were familiar to the better class of the poor, and 
popular belief survived in fames, magic, and the hke The 
rationahstic and academic literature of the eighteenth century, 
which was read only by the aristocracy, must not colour for 
us the period as a whole. “It is even eirguable,” says Dr. 
Trevelyan, “that the eighteenth century, which produced 
William Blake and Burns and Wordsworth, was in its true 
nature more ‘romantic’ than the following century with its 
efibrts to escape by feats of imagination from the drabness of 
its real surroundings ” 
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VI 

Marlborough had died m 1722 Addison had gone to his 
rest in 1719, and Steele had followed him ten yeais later In 
1730 there appeared Thomson’s Autumn and Gay’s Beggar's 
Opera In 1731, when Cowper was born, Sir Robert Walpole 
had recently quarrelled with Townshend He still basked in 
the favour of Queen Caroline, who had six more years to live 
but popular opinion was already turning against him Horace 
Walpole, who disputes with Cowpei the title of his century’s 
best letter-writer, was at Eton with his friend Thomas Gray, 
another future master of “the gentlest art ” Lord Chester- 
field was negotiating the second Treaty of Vienna, his 
natural son, Philip Stanhope, to whom other famous letters 
were to be addressed, was born in the following year The 
future Loid Chatham, having left Oxford because of “the 
gout,” was “a young Cornet of Horse” in Lord Cobham’s 
regiment. Samuel Johnson, whose shabby shoes had evoked 
the cruel mirth of his fellow undergraduates, had ]ust left 
Pembroke College without taking his degree He was soon 
to become an usher in Leicestershire and later to open a 
school near Lichfield, where David Garrick was among his 
three pupils “Little Davy” at the moment was fourteen, 
and was writing precocious letters to his father, Captain 
Garrick, at Gibraltar 

John Wesley, aged twenty-eight, had recently been elected 
a Fellow of Lincoln College. As leader of the Holy Club, 
founded by “Brother Charles,” he was “laying a deeper 
foundation of repentance,” but seeing “little fruit ” He was 
still the High Church ecclesiastic, the vision of Aldersgate 
Street was not yet. Meanw^hile, George Whitefield, between 
irregular periods of schooling, was helping his mother to draw 
ale for her customers at the Bell Inn, Gloucester. Analogy 
Butler,” in his wealthy lectory at Stanhope, was writing his 
best-lmown work Dean — the embryo Bishop — Beikeley was 
retmmng to England after three years of letirement and 
study in Rhode Island, whither he had gone Jor the purpose 
of founding a college in the Bermudas and of extending its 
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benefits to the Americans a scheme that never materialised, 
as the Government’s promised grant was not forthcoming 

Pope, having finished the earlier drafts of The Dunciad, 
was composing his Epistles Samuel Richardson, with his 
town house and “country-box,” was already the prosperous 
Government printer, but had not yet written Pamela. Swift 
had made his last visit to England He was stiU a popular 
idol in Dublin, though the shadows of misanthropy and mad- 
ness were deepening Henry Fielding was achieving success 
with his early comedies at the newly opened theatre in Good- 
man’s Fields Hogarth had completed, and was beginning to 
engrave. The Harlot’s Progress Beau Nash was Master of 
the Ceremonies at Bath, and, while discouraging the duel 
and insisting that gentlemen should dance in shoes instead 
of boots, was co-operating with John Wood in rebuilding the 
city on classic fines Handel, who had five years earlier 
become a naturahsed Englishman, was ending his career as 
composer and conductor of Italian Opera for the Haymarket 
Theatre, He had yet to assert his true greatness as a choral 
writer 

David Hume, aged twenty, was fretting out his heart in a 
Bristol counting-house Tobias Smollett was studying at 
Glasgow Umversity before being apprenticed to a surgeon in 
that city Gilbert White, a boy of eleven, was being educated 
at Basingstoke under Thomas Warton, father of the poet. He 
was already, no doubt, roaming the countryside, with every 
sense alert. It is questionable if Adam Suuth, at Kirkcaldy, 
had begun to reflect upon the wealth of nations He was only 
eight, but, through being kidnapped by gipsies, had already 
had his “only adventure.” Joshua Reynolds, also eight, was 
attending his father’s free grammar school at Plympton Earl. 
Gainsborough was only four — ^the youngest of nine children 
frisking upon the banks of the Suffolk Stour WiUiam Golhns 
was pursuing his juvenile studies at Chichester, where his 
father, a wealthy hatter, was mayor Robert Chve, on his 
ancestral acres in Shropshire, was manifesting his love for 
perilous adventui e, and was ah'eady, at six, the despair of his 
teachers The future Captain Cook was a child of three, whose 
father was a Yorkshire baihff Ohver Goldsmith, the son of 
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an Irish clergyman-farmer whose sordid fortunes had recently 
taken a better turn, was of similar age John Howard, in 
Bedfordshire, was five, Edmund Buike, in Dublin, was two 
In the following year Warren Hastings was born at Churchill, 
in Oxfordshire A decade later, a small boy in Greenock was, 
we may surmise, watching the steam escape from the domestic 
saucepans 

The list, which might be extended, will suffice both as a 
rough “map” of Cowper ’s age and as an indication of its 
wealth and variety of genius The eighteenth century reared 
greater men than Cowper. It produced few in whom its 
diverse aspects are more interestingly focussed 


I 



Chapter Three 

CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 
I 

T he eighteenth-century improvement m manners was 
but relative to the crudity and coarseness that had hitherto 
characterised even the nobihty. 'V\{hile every age has its 
shining exceptions, it is a fair generalisation that society in 
the eighteenth century had reached, as it were, the stage of 
a youth who, emerging out of lusty and thoughtless boyhood, 
becomes suddenly aware of his gauchene The youth’s idea 
of good form is apt to be superficial • his one aim is to avoid 
calling attention to himself by making a faux pas Not until 
later, as a rule, does he realise that surface manners do not 
make a gentleman, and that even surface manners, if they 
are to be truly well bred, must spring from gentihty of heart. 

Commenting on the famous encounter between Wesley 
and Beau Nash, Mr. Laver ^ says that those who have told the 
story have been, with one exception, a little hard on Nash. 
“The exception is Miss Sitwell, who, in her book on Bath, 
is a little hard on Wesley ” It is possible, Mr. Laver suggests, 
to be just to both men “If Wesley were the great civiliser 
of the lower classes, Nash was the great civiliser of the 
aiistocracy, and, if we forget religious questions for a moment, 
both were working for the same end- the reformation ol 
manners, and both, in their different ways, were equally 
successful ” The claim is exaggerated, as any claim that 
ignores rehgious questions, even “for a moment,” must be 
It holds, nevertheless, a grain of truth Nash, and his con- 
temporary reformers m the same held, did a salutary work 
They were, within the limits of their circumstances and 
vision, apostles of hght. It is easy to smile now at their 
stilted code of decorum For average society at the time such 
a code was necessary 

The fact remains that the eighteenth-century notion of 
1 Wesley By James Laver 1952. 
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gentility was concerned with manners rather than with 
morals,^ save m so far as it encouraged fair play among 
gamesters It assumed, too, an impassable gulf between the 
aristocracy and the “lower ordeis ” Everybody is familiai 
with the leply made by the Duchess of Buckingham to Lady 
Huntingdon, who had invited her to hear Whitefield preach 

“I thank Your Ladyship for the information concerning the 
Methodist pi eachers their doctnnes are most repulsive, stiongly 
tmrtured with Impertinence and Disrespect towaids their 
Superiors, in perpetually endeavounng to level all Ranks, and 
do away with all Distinctions It is monstrous to be told that 
you have a heart as sinful as the Common Wi etches that crawl 
the Earth This is highly offensive and insulting^ and I cannot 
but wonder that your Ladyship should lelish any Sentiment so 
much at variance with High Rank and Good Bleeding ” 

In these words, extraordinary as they sound to modern ears, 
the Duchess merely voiced the normal opinion of hei time 
and class. 

Even Cowper never forgot that he was, in the contemporaiy 
sense, a gentleman. The poor people of Olney called him “ Sir 
Cowper” or “The Squire,” and he took then respect as being, 
socially, his due But he valued far more highly their affection, 
which he i eciprocated, in a manner veiy uncommon in his 
day, without patronage. He accepted social inequalities as 
part of the wise, if inscrutable, plan of Pi evidence Yet he 
regarded all men as brothers because he saw them as equal 
m the sight of God and the perspective of eternity In practice, 
of course, that faith, which mspned the Evangelical move- 
ment at Its best, had the effect of breaking down the class 
barriers which it theoretically suppoi ted It is amazing that 
many critics have searched Cowper’s work with a microscope 
for the few evidences of real Calvimstic doctrine which it 
contains, and have ignored the mcomparably greater number 
of passages in which “love to God” and “love to man” are 
not merely named, but defined in a way that still bears 
scrutiny, as being inseparable elements in religion “pure 
and undefiled ” 

^ New-fangled sentiment, the boasted grace 

Of those who never feel m the right place*” — Tn oemnm 
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Cowper, insisting on a Christianity that could he judged by 
Its fruits, was not only ahead of his time in bringing rehgion 
into vital relation with humanity in the process, he greatly 
extended and deepened the idea of “refinement ” He had, of 
course, the limitations of contemporary Evangehcal piety he 
regal ded some normal activities and amusements as dangerous, 
if not sinful But every form of rehgion in every age has its 
own eccentricities, and must be judged by its wheat, not by its 
tares There is still little, essentially, to be learned about the 
true character of a “gentleman” that cannot be found m 
Cowper’s poetry, pedestrian as is sometimes the verse itself. 
Nor did Cowper merely exhort He seldom failed in exqusite 
courtesy towards all, high born or low, with whom he had 
dealings That is one of his most impoi'tant and engaging 
aspects, and one for which Evangelicalism has probably re- 
ceived too httle credit Indeed, if we bear in mind his period, 
and also the innate fastidiousness that might almost excusably 
have made him, as we now say, a snob, is it too paradoxical to 
suggest that he was a “gentleman” in spite of his birth? 

11 

Sir WiUiam Cowper, Bart , of Ratling Court, Kent, died, 
aged eighty-two, in 1664 He is remembered for his loyalty 
to Charles I, and for having erected a monument to Hooker, 
with an epitaph in verse. His grandson and successor was the 
second Sir William. The third Wilham, born in 1665, 
became in 1718 the first Earl Cowper. He had declared loi 
the Prince of Orange in 1688, and, having successively been 
Recorder of Colchester, Pubhc Prosecutor, Lord Keepei, and 
Commissioner for the Union with Scotland, became the first 
Lord Chancellor of England in 1702. He held this position 
until 1710, when he presided at the Sacheverell trial He 
was again Lord Chancellor from 1714 to 1718, and during this 
term of office wrote a description of English pohtics and parties 
for the guidance of that ill-informed alien, George I He died 
in 1725 Spencer Cowpei, a younger brothei, was born in 
1669 and died in 1727 After a period on the Plome Circuit, 
he became a judge in the Court of Common Pleas, One oft- 
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described episode, which throws its own light upon the period, 
marked his earlier careei When attending the Assizes at 
Hei tford, he stayed with a Quakei family named Stout. Sarah 
Stout, though already mairied, became so attached to him 
that she pined m his absence, and eventually drowned herself. 
Spencei Cowper was charged with her murder, tried, and 
acquitted The best authorities assert that he was “innocent 
beyond a doubt,” and that the accusation arose because the 
Tories of Hei tford wanted to hang a member of an eminent 
Whig family, and because the Quakers wished to remove the 
odium of smcide from one of their members. Spencer helped 
his more distingmshed brother in managing the Sacheverell 
trial The Tory leaction cost him his seat m Parhament as 
member for Bere Alston. He subsequently i epresented Truro. 

The Rev. John Cowper, D D., was Spencer’s son, and the 
poet’s father He was Rector of Great Berkhampstead and a 
chaplain to Geoige II. In 1728 he married Ann Donne, who 
traced her descent through several noble families to Henry III, 
and numbered the poet Donne among her ancestors. To 
Dr John Cowper and herself were boin three children who 
died m infancy William, the fouith child, was born on 
November 15,1731.^ Two later children died young Besides 
WiUiam, only the seventh child, John, bom in 1757, lived 
to maturity His mothei died a few days after his birth. It 
IS a record pathetically typical of the times. 


Ill 

Beikhampstead, now an outpost of London, then consisted 
of some three hundred houses, and had a population of about 
fifteen hundred people. Its High Stieet extended for half a 
mile along the line of the old Akeman Street, the Roman 
load which connected Verulam with Bicester and beyond 
The street next in importance led to the rums of what had 
once been a royal castle. Ravens Lane, Grubbs Lane, Barn 
Lane, and Water Lane almost completed the map of this 
htlle country town, whose main thoroughfare ran parallel 


^ Or NoTembei 2^6, INew Style 
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With a small stream called the Bulborne, from which it was 
separated by swampy giound and waterciess beds Beyond 
the Bulborne the earthworks and moats of the castle remained 
intact, though most of its masonry had been used, a century 
and a half earlier, to build Berkhampstead Place. 

The town was an agricultural centre, with a weeldy market 
It also had its industries, of which malting and woodturning 
were the chief It was so famous for the latter craft that it 
was said that a Berkhampstead man could make a bowl of 
beechwood thin enough to be turned inside out The women 
made lace and plaited straw, and every poor child was put to 
work at a very early age Most of the cottages were probably 
constructed of wattle and daub, but some of the substantial 
houses of the period still survive 

St Peter’s Church,^ an early foundation built m many 
mixed styles, dominated the town Much care was taken of 
Its great yew tree that overshadowed the High Street, and 
the Churchwarden’s Accounts show how regularly it was 
clipped and otherwise tended Apart from the church, the 
principal building was the fine grammar school in Castle 
Street It was among the schools that maintained their 
reputation throughout the eighteenth century, though it 
later declined before achieving its present fame Near to the 
church were Sayer’s Almshouses, a beautiful row of stone 
cottages, built fifty years before the birth of Cowper through 
money provided by the Will of John Sayer, the owner of 
Berkhampstead Place and chief cook to Charles II Close by 
the workhouse stood a number of dilapidated hovels known 
as Ragged Row, which belonged to the Overseers of the Poor. 
The Bridewell, which occupied the site of the modern police 
station, was too derehct a structure to prevent the escape of 
determined criminals, especially as there was only one gaoler, 
and that sometimes a woman The High Street was usually 
in bad condition, and complaints were often made to Quarter 
Sessions by the principal inhabitants, such as that “it is out 
of lepau’ and so duty that they cannot walk without great 

i Thanks to the mitiatiTe of the Rev J W Cobh, a rector of recent times, a 
glass m the cast window now commemorates Cowper m a senes of Biblical and 
other scenes, mcludmg a repicsentation of the poet praying at his desk, mth his 
tame hares aiound him Theie are also quotations from tlie OIney h;jinn3 

D 
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inconyemeace ’’ A scavenger was then appointed again for 
a time, and a rate made to defray the expense 

The surrounding landscape must have lesembled ''the 
small green Hertfoidshire” of to-day^ with its "flattish fields 
and leafy coppices/’ save that Enclosure may not have been 
complete and that the canals which are now so pleasant a 
feature of the scene were not yel built 

IV 

Several writers have shown how gracefully^ m the manner 
of fiction^ the meagre facts about William’s childhood may be 
embroidered When all is said^ however^ only two things still 
clearly emerge his love for his mother^ and the devastating 
shock which he sustained through her death. And nothing 
can add either colour or poignancy to the poet’s own recoid, 

** My mother f when I learned that thou wast dead^ 

Say^ wast thou conscious of the tears I ihed'^ 

Hover'* d thy spirit o^er thy sorrowing son, 

Wretch even then, life*$ purney just begun ^ 

Perhaps thou gav*st me, though unseen, a kihs , 

Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss 
Ah that maternal smile ^ it answers — Yes 
I heard the bell tolVd on thy burial day, 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away, 

And, turning from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu 
Thy maidens, griedd themselves at my concern, 

Oft gave me promise of a quick return 
What ardently I wished, X long believed. 

And, disappointed still, was still deceived, 

By disappointment every day beguiVd, 

Dupe o/* to-morrow even from a child 
Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went, 

Till, all my stock of inf ant sorrow spent, 

I learrid at last submission to my lot, 

But, though I less deplored thee, nper forgot ’’ 

So, at the age of hfty-mne, he wrote in his immortal lines 
“On the Receipt of my Mother’s Picture oul of Noifolk.” i 

^ The picture m ^estien was a miniature in oils bj Hemes, and was sent to 
Cow per by his cousin Ann (Rose), wife of Thomas Bodliam, Rector of Mattuhall 
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The poem supplies the only x’ehable background for his early 
years 

“ Where once we dwelt our name is heard no more^ 

Children not thine have trod my nursery floor , 

And where the gard'ner Rohin^ day by day^ 

Drew me to school along the public way , 

Delighted with my bauble coach ^ and wrapt 
In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet capt, 

’ Tis now become a history little known 

That once we calVd the pastoral house our own^ 

Short-lived possession ' hut the record fair 
That memory keeps of all thy kindness there. 

Still outlives many a storm that has ejfadd 
A thousand other themes less deeply trac'd 
Thy nightly visits to my chamber made. 

That thou might! st know me safe and warmly laid, 

Thy morning bounties ere T left my home. 

The biscuit, or confectionary plum , 

The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestowed i 

By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and glow’^d!^ 

All this, and more endearing still than all. 

Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall, 

Ne^er roughened by those cataracts and brakes 
That humour interposed too often makes , 

All this still legible in memory'' s page, 

And still to be so, to my latest age. 

Adds ]oy to duty, makes me glad to pay 
Such honour to thee as my numbers may ’’ 

It might be argued that Cowper^ writing so many years 
afterwards^ idealised his early childhood He himself recog- 
nised the danger. “There are few people in the world/ ^ he 
wrote in 1790^ to his cousin Ann^ “who have not cause to 
look back with regret on the days of infancy, yet, to say the 
truth, I suspect some deception in this For infancy itself has 
its cares, and though we cannot now conceiye how trifles 
could affect us much, it is certain that they did. Trifles they 
appear now, but such they were not then Four yeais later, 
however, when he was sixty-thiee, he ivrote of his mother 
to Joseph Hil] “I can trulj say that not a week passes (per- 
haps I might with equal veracity say a day), in which I do 
not think of her. Such w^as the impression her tenderness 

1 The same jear m wHicK he compobed the poem on his mother’s portiait 
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made upon me, though the opportunity she liad for showing 
It was so short ” Apart from this evidence and fiom the fact 
that Cowper was obviously foiearmed against sentimentality, 
It seems to me that the poem bears its own inward guarantee 
of truth Such lines as 

“ Ne'er roughened by those cataracts and brakes 
That humour interpos'd too often makes " 

could be the fruit only of adult reflection , but the reflection 
Itself would hardly have risen save m one who genuinely 
recalled a devotion between mother and child that may have 
been hypersensitive on both sides, but was none the less 
idylhc in harmony and repose 

It is usually said that Cowper inherited his delicate nervous 
constitution from his mother, and his “masculine temper” 
from his father The first part of the assumption is probably 
valid enough, but there seems no ground for concluding that 
aU his robuster qualities came from the paternal side Sensi- 
tiveness has Its own special dangers, but it is compatible, and 
often GO-existent, with the truest “good sense ” If the 
equipoise then be precarious, it is, as I have suggested, 
because the sanity is inspired I would hazard the guess that 
Cowpei derived his large fund of “common sense” from his 
father, but that the higher faculty of leason was a legacy 
from his mother Actually, of course, we know very little 
about Mrs. Cowper, and still less about her husband Through 
Cowper’s poem on his mother’s portrait we have at least a 
vital impression of a woman not only sensitive, hut of very 
fme character. There is no such material for forming an 
image of his father 

Dr Cowper, whose second wife smvived him by six years 
and was buried in Bath Abbey, died in 1756, aged sixty-one 
The poet hastened to Berkhampstead on hearing that his 
fathei was ill, but reached it too late to see him alive “ Tlien, 
and not till then,” he wrote later, “I felt for the first time 
that I and my native place were disunited for over I sighed 
a long adieu to fields and woods, fiom which I once thought 
I should never he parted, and was at no time so sensible of 
their beauties as )ust when I left them all behind me, to 
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return no more ” Some have imagined that Cowper was 
little affected by his father’s death. But we have none of his 
letters written about the time of that event, nor need we 
too seriously interpiet his reticence in the Memoir When, 
in 1765, Cowper wrote that brief autobiography of his early 
life — It was not published until after Hs death — he was in 
the first flush of his Evangelical feivour, and would then have 
been most intolerant of other rehgious forms. One fact alone 
may safely be deduced Dr Cowper was not “enthusiastic ” 
In one of several stray references in the letters Cowper says 
that his father was fond of poetry and “succeeded well in 
ballad writing ” Elsewhere he describes him as havmg been 
“most indulgent ” It is a vague term' “Indulgence” 
towards a child may imply anything from parental indiffer- 
ence that takes the hne of least resistance to the positive 
spoiling that is hardly less dangerous than repression. There 
is no hint that Dr Cowper spoiled his son, who was in fact 
seldom at home It is possible to assume a certain sympathy 
and some affinity of interest between father and child, but 
there seems to have been no really deep bond of union The 
chances are that Dr, Cowper was good-natured, well-meaning, 
and easy-going. He was probably a decent latitudinanan of 
his time preaching innocuous sermons, and decorously per- 
forming baptisms and funeral rites not consciously lax in 
the service of his Master, accepting bereavements, perhaps, 
as His will, yet content, on the whole, with a good hving and 
a position of social importance So, at least, I picture him 
The portrait may be flattering. May his shade forgive me if, 
on the contrary, I fail in justice * 

It would certainly be unfair to judge Dr. Cowper by the one 
allusion to him in his son’s Memoir Chance may have 
played unkindly with his memory “I well recollect,” says 
the poet, 

“when I was about eleven years of age, my father desired me to 
read a vindication of self-murder, and give him my sentiments 
upon the question I did so, and argued against it. My father 
heard my reasons, and was silent, neither approving nor dis- 
appioving, from whence I inferred that he sided with the 
author against me, though all the time I believe the true 
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motive for his conduct was that he wanted, if he could, to think 
favourably of the state of a departed fiiend, who had some yeais 
before destroyed himself, and whose death had stiuck him with 
the deepest affliction ” 

In 1765, when Cowper himself was prompted by melancholy 
to attempt his own life, this incident of his boyhood recuried 
to his mind and “weighed mightily” with him His subse- 
quent explanation of it may have been correct Theie is no 
other evidence for suspecting the father of anything more 
than indiscretion There may, neveitheless, have been a 
latent morbidity in him This possibility will be considered 
when we come to analyse, so far as is possible, the nature of 
Cowper’s own madness 

It IS hard to forgive the father — ^though again we must 
remember his period — ^for having sent the infant William, 
soon after his mother’s death, to “a considerable school in 
Bedfordshire ” This was Dr. Pitman’s boarding establish- 
ment at Market Sti eet ‘ ‘ Here, ’ ’ wrote Cowper, “ I had hard- 
ships of different kinds to conflict with, which I felt more 
sensibly, in propoition to the tenderness with which I had 
been treated at home” 

“But my chief affliction consisted in my being singled out 
from all the other boys, by a lad about fifteen years of age, as a 
proper ob3ect upon which he might let loose the ciuelty of his 
temper I choose to forbear a particular recital of the many acts 
of barbarity, with which he made it his busmess continually to 
persecute me it will be sufficient to say, that he had, by his 
savage treatment of me, impressed such a diead of his figure 
upon my mmd, that I well remember being afraid to lift up my 
eyes upon him, highei than his knees, and that I knew him by 
his shoe-buckles, better than any other part of his dress May 
the Lord pardon him, and may we meet in glory* ” 

The boy was at length expelled. We may infer either that 
Dr. Pitman was not so bad, after all, or that the buUying was 
indeed so brutal that not even an eighteenth-century head- 
master could wink at it. 

The Memoir has another allusion to that time 

“One day as I was sitting alone on a bench in the school, 
melancholy, and almost ready to weep at the recollection of 
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what I had already suffered, and expecting at the same time my 
tormentor every moment, these words of the Psalmist came into 
my mind, ‘ I will not he afi aid of what man can do unto me ’ I 
applied this to my own case, with a degree of trust and confidence 
in God, that would have been no disgrace to a much more 
experienced Christian Instantly, I perceived in myself a brisk- 
ness of spirits, and a cheerfulness, which I had never before 
experienced, and took several paces up and down the room with 
joyful alacrity — his gift in whom I trusted Happy had it been 
for me, if this early effort towards a dependence on the blessed 
God had been fi equently repeated by me But, alas > it was the 
first and last instance of the kind, between infancy and man- 
hood ” 

Those who have taken these last two sentences (and sim i lar 
utterances throughout his work) as self-evident proof of 
Cowper’s adult morbidity fail, again, to penetrate behind the 
formal exterior of eighteenth-century Evangehcahsm The 
anecdote, despite the writer’s use of it in the contrary sense, 
suggests that Cowper had as a child a precocious religious 
sensibihty The incident is hardly of the kmd that he would 
have invented thirty years afterwards 5 and his memory of it 
proves that its influence must have been genuine and deep 
at the time. 

We may allow for the conventionally puritanical style in 
which in the Memoir, like Bunyan m Grace Abounding, 
Cowper writes about his childhood, with its apathy and sin- 
fulness. We cannot ignore the underlying fact From his 
earliest years he had a nature that craved for more than 
mundane satisfactions. He had a thirst for the inner life 
and joys of the spirit, and there was nothing in the circum- 
stances of his earher career that met his need. Had his 
neivous constitution been less delicate, or had he been 
temperamentally independent and sohtary, his inner life 
might have flourished even in neglect But, while spiritual 
impulses were strong in him, he was no ascetic, completely 
renouncing the world or able to dispense with the stimulus of 
human affection. How different his history might have been 
had his mother lived, or even if m youth he had come within 
the orbit of a vital religious movement ' 
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And here we must return foi a moment to his father It 
would be un)ust to blame Dr John Cowper for not having 
been — as his son Wilham became — a pioneer. The day of 
the emancipated father, which the poet Cowper foresaw in 
his Tirocinium^^ is even now only dawning, and theie is still 
much fundamental truth in his indictment 

Hark ^ how the sire of chits ^ whose future share 
Of classic food begins to be his care, 

With either likeness placed on either knee, 

Indulges all a father'' s heartfelt glee , 

And tells them, as he strokes their silver locks, 

That they must soon learn Latin, and to box. 

Then, turning, he regales his lul'ning wife 
With all tK adventures of his early life. 

His skdl in coachmanship, or driving chaise, 

In bilking tavern hills, and spouting plays. 

What shifts he used, detected in a scrape, 

How he wasflogg'd, or had the luck f escape. 

What sums he lost at play, and how he sold 
Watch, seals, and all — tdl all his pranks ar e told 
Retracing thus his frolics i^iu a name 
That palliates deeds of folly and of shame), 

He gives the local bias all its sway , 

Resolves that where he play'd his sons shall play. 

And destines their bright genius to be shown 
Just in the scene where he display'd his own " 

Had Cowper possessed a father of the best modern kind — 
one who regards his child’s welfare and training as being 
hardly less intimately his concern than it is a mother’s — ^liow 
different, again, might have been the course of his life i 
In the closing pages of Tirocinium, he calls upon fathers to 
realise their responsibihties The appeal, though earnest, is 
unsentimentahsed, and, while the poetry itself is often 
tuigid, there are several unforgettable little pictures, like 
that of the awkwardness between parents and the boy return- 
ing from boarding-school an awkwardness still felt in many 
homes, and one from which 

^‘‘begins with most that long complaint 
Of filial frankness lost, and love grown faint, 

Which, oft neglected, in lifers waning years 
A parent pours into regardless ears ” 

^ Tiroctmum or a Review of Schools, published in 1785 
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I would like to quote the last few hundred lines of Tirocinium, 
not only for the confutation of readers who either regard 
Cowper as a mere versifier of mild Nature or join with Swin- 
burne in sneering at his “tea-pot pieties,” but because the 
poem IS vital to an understanding both of the writer and of 
the tragic inleiludes in his career I have said that Tiro- 
cinium IS not sentimentalised It is, on the contrary, compact 
of close argument and inspiied reason I fear contradiction 
from none who will study it for himself Nevertheless, it is 
a most poignant poem if we read, sis we surely may, between 
the lines 

Cowper describes what, in his opinion, a true father should 
be Had his own father passed the test — an exacting one for 
the eighteenth century, but rather less so for our day — he 
would certainly have stated, and lovingly embroidered, the 
fact He lost no opportunity of paying tribute in verse or 
letters to those whose friendship or memories he prized was 
any occupation more congenial to him? His silence about his 
father in the Memoir necessarily implies, as I have said, 
nothing more than Dr John Cowper’s want of religious 
“enthusiasm ” Nor need we surmise from Tirocimum that 
Dr Cowper was not a relatively good father of the period. 
But we can safely infer that he lacked those finer qualities of 
paternity which the poem defines and praises Tirocimum is 
clearly inspired by Cowper’s meditation upon his own child- 
hood, though he obliquely reflects his experience in the 
mirror of an ideal. While eschewing autobiography, he 
pleads in effect that other fathers may be to their children 
what his own father was not to him Cowper was no milksop. 
He beheved m discipline ^ But he knew that discipline had 
salutary force only “when back’d by love.” All boys need 
love no less than discipline, each, if it be a true influence, 
implies the other. Cowper, supersensitive and eminently 
sociable by nature, needed deep and enlightened affection 
even more than do most boys 

Unbroken gloom is fortunately ahen to childhood m the 
least favourable circumstances, and the young Cowper, 

^ For a cliaracteristic passage on discipline, with the poet’s conception of it 
in its truest form, see The Task, Book IX, 699-724 
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“slender in build, fresh coloured, and with refined features,” 
had in fact some natural ]oys He was fond of reading, and 
liked especially the fables of Gay, which he used to recite for 
the amusement of company He had a pleasant countryside 
around him, and took a deep delight in exploration 

“ M.y very dreams were rural, rural too 
The first-hom efforts of my youthful must, 

Sporting, and jmgling her poetic bells 
Ere yet her ear was mistress of their powers 
No bard could please me but whose lyi e was timed 
To Nature's praises ” 

In latei life, again, he pleasurably recalled his visits, duiing 
school hohdays, to his Norfolk cousms,^ who, in their turn, 
came sometimes to Berkhampstead Yet, surveying his child- 
hood as a whole, we may conclude that it was abnormally 
lonely And he was the type of boy who most needs not only 
a settled environment, but, with scope for solitude, a sym- 
pathetic and vital companionship He lost his mother when 
he was sixj and it seems there was no one, however in- 
adequately, to take her place. 


V 

In 1759, after he had been two years at Market Street, 
Cowper showed symptoms of eye trouble He was removed 
from the school, and hved for the next year or more with an 
“eminent surgeon and ocuhst,” Mr Disney, whose wife also 
followed her husband’s profession. We may again discount 
tile Memoir, which states that “religion was neither known 
nor practised in their home”, but there are no references in 
the poems or the letters to suggest that this peiiod of Cowper’s 
childhood was happy “Hardly indeed,” said Bagehot, “can 
the boldest mind, in the toughest hour of manly foititude, 
endure to be domesticated with an operation chair ” The eye 
trouble was not cured until an attack of smallpox in 1745 did 

^ Cowper’s uncle, tlie Rev Roger Donne, Vicar of Catfield, had four children 
Haiiiet afterwards hecame Mrs Balls Ann — whom Cowpoi called “ Uie Rose 
that uised to sit smihng on my knee ” — hecame, as wo have seen. Mis Rodham 
Elpahetli married a Mr Hewitt The poet remembered Castres as “ an amiable 
hoy,” of whom he was very fond ” 
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what Di and Mis Disney only partially achieved. But m 
1741, at the age of ten, Cowper was well enough to go to 
Westminstei, where he leaiained until 1748 

Dr Nicholls was the Headmaster The entire school was 
then — as until 1884 — ^taught in the Great HaU, formerly the 
dormitorj’' of the monks In the foreground still stands the 
seventeenth-century Rod Table, from the drawer of which 
two birches protiude during school hours Behind it are the 
Masters’ chairs, dating from the time of Henry VIII In the 
background is the bust of Dr Busby, whose reign eittended 
from 1638 to 1695 In front of it is the Headmaster’s chair, 
given by Charles II On the wall behind are the coats of aims 
of famous old Westminsters, including Warren Hastings, who 
was Cowper’s contemporaiy. Among Cowper’s other school- 
fellows were Robert Lloyd, author of The Actor ^ Charles 
Churchill, Colman the elder, who wrote The Jealous Wife^ 
Bonnell Thornton, the translator of Plautus, and, most 
intimate of all, Sir Wilham Russell, whose early death in 
1757 moved Cowper to a grief which helped to precipitate 
his second attack of insanity. 

The usher of the fifth form was Vincent Bourne. Cowper, 
when rendering some of his old master’s Latin verses into 
English many years later, wrote to Wilham Unwin • 

“I love the memory of Vmny Bourne He was so good 
natured, and so indolent, that I lost more than I got by him, 
for he made me as idle as himself He was such a sloven, as if 
he had trusted to his gemus as a cloak for everything that could 
disgust you m his person, and mdeed in his writings he almost 
made amends for aU His humour is entirely ongmal; he can 
speak of a magpie or a cat in terms so exqmsitely appropriated 
to the character he draws, that one would suppose him animated 
by the spirit of the creature he describes. And with all this 
drollery there is a mixture of rational, and even rehgious, 
reflection at times and always an air of pleasantry, good nature, 
and humamty . It is not common to meet with an author 
who can make you smile, and yet at nobody’s expense, who is 
always entci taming, and yet always harmless . , yet such was 
poor Vmny ” 

And such in large measure, except for the slovenhness of 
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person^ was Cowpei himself Here, truly^ were kindred 
spirits 

Tirocinium contains one incidental passage which shows 
that Cowper’s mature objection to public schools had no basis 
in any memory of personal suffering at Westmmstei 

It a weakness, it deserves some praise. 

We love the play -place of our eai ly days — 

The scene is touching, the heat t is stone 

That feels not at that sight, and feels at none 
The wall on which we tried our graving skill, 

The very name we carved, subsisting still , 

The bench on which we sat while deep employed, 

Tho' mangled, hacked, and hew^d, not yet destroyed. 

The little ones, unbuttoned, glowing hot. 

Playing our games, and on the very spot, 

As happy as we once, to kneel and draw 
The chalky ring, and knuckle down at taw , 

To pitch the ball into the grounded hat. 

Or drive it devious with a dexfrous pat — 

The pleasing spectacle at once excites 
Such recollection of our own delights. 

That, viewing it, we seem almost d obtain 
Our innocent sweet simple years again ” 

The letters add their testimony The Memoir^ of course^ 
strikes its own diffeient note Cowper there says that what- 
ever seeds of religion he carried to Westminster weie all 
marred and corrupted j ‘^the duty of the schoolboy swallowed 
up every other, and I acquired Latin and Greek at the 
expense of a knowledge much more important.’’ He adds, 
however, a tribute to Dr. Nicholls, who took genuine pains 
in preparing the boys for confirmation 

“The old man acquitted Inmself of this duty, like one who 
had a deep sense of its importance For my own part, I then, 
for the first time, attempted prayer in secret, but being little 
accustomed to that exercise of the heart, and having very childish 
notions of religion, I found it a difficult and painful task . . 
This difficulty, though it did not subdue my good purposes, till 
the ceiemony of confirmation was past, soon aftei entirely 
conquered them, 1 relapsed into a total foigetfulness of God, 
with the usual disadvantage of being more hardened, for having 
been softened to no purpose ’’ 
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There spoke the adult Calvinist, and we may read into the 
passage a very different conclusion from his own It is clear 
that Cowper as a hoy responded to any sincere spiritual in- 
fluence, however conventional its form might he. But while 
his religious sensibility was probably uncommon, as it had 
been in childhood, theie is no sign that it was developed to 
an unhealthy degree We may welcome the Memoir’’ s 
statement that he was “ an adept in the infernal art of Ipng.” 
There is something wrong with the schoolboy who never 
tells an innocent fib 

He had, of course, his moibid moments. One evening, as 
he was crossing St Margaret’s Churchyard, a gravedigger, 
woiking by the light of a lantern, threw up a skuH which 
struck his leg This incident was for a time “an alarm” to 
his conscience, and is numbeied in the Memoir “among the 
best religious documents” which he received at Westminster. 
The impression, however, soon faded, and even left him — 
surveying his “activity and strength,” and observing the 
“evenness” of his pulse — ^with the feeling that he would 
never die. But there came a sudden fear of consumption, 
which — “ a messenger from the Lord ” — ^persisted long enough 
to do Its “errand” and convince him that he was mortal. 
Again we must not take the Memoir too solemnly. Even the 
least imaginative schoolboy dislikes peremptory reminders of 
death and may suffer occasional delusions about his health. 

Cowper was no ordinary boy, and we may be sure that he 
suffered hours of more than average darkness — as also, per- 
haps, of delight But the aggregate witness of his poems and 
letters proves beyond doubt that he was not abnormal enough 
— a fairly exacting test — ^to be a “misfit” at Westminster. 
The modem public school is no haven for a sensitive boy 
That Westmmster in Cowper’s day must have been “a scene 
not merely of hardship, but of cruel suffering and degradation 
to the younger and weaier boys, has been proved,” said 
Goldwin Smith, “by the researches of the Public Schools 
Commission ” Yet, strange as it may seem to those who still 
imagine him to have been “effeminate,” Cowper was reason- 
ably happy there 

The education, being wholly classical, suited his tempera- 
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ment His social instinct responded to opportunities of friend- 
ship, and he found congenial tastes among some of his 
companions His earliest literary composition, written when 
he was fourteen, was a translation from Tibullus ^ At 
Westminster, too, he began his lifelong hobby of keeping 
pets, though his first experiment — ^with a mouse that de- 
voured her young — ^w’as not encouraging Nor did he lack 
more strenuous pursuits We have it on his own authoiity, 
and the fact should caiefully be noted, that he “excelled at 
ciicket and football ” His love of nature, already intense, 
prompted him to play truant sometimes, 

“ T' enjoy a ramble on the banks of Thames'’’ , 

and the boy in Cowper was fathei also of the man who wrote 
John Gilpin The whimsical eye, which later gazed upon 
human foibles fiom a window overlooking Olney market- 
place, w'^as alert for amusement, and keenly enjoyed the fun 
when young Lord Higham Ferrars visited the school dressed 
as a titled lady, and was carried up into the Hall in a sedan- 
chair, preceded by the Headmastei, or when the little Duke 
of Richmond set fire to “Vinny” Bourne’s wig and then 
' boxed his ears in order to extmguish the flames On holidays 
he visited the Tower and other resorts to which Londoners 
flocked for amusement Among them was Bedlam,^ which in 
those days was open to “the cruel curiosity” of sightseers. 
“Though a boy,” wrote Cowper to Newton in 1784, “I was 
not altogether insensible of the misery of the poor captives, 
nor destitute of feeling for them. But the madness of some 
of them had such a humorous air, and displayed itself in so 
many whimsical frealcs, that it was impossible not to be enter- 
tained, at the same time that I was angry with myself for 
being so ” Cowper, as a schoolboy, was already capable of 
pity but he was no weakling and no png 

1 “ At 'tvhoTo Iittk stnvC 

To set a ciisUcli upon vix ajic iis-e, 

1 *,( uiDQ Helps op’iHiig; L icL oj SCI sc, 

Ai c* 3nal».Cj Ins pcp’i‘> pioiul v irli sil'CJ ) rrce, 

I wds d poet too ’ — Table Talk 

^ The Bethlehem Hospital, onginallj founded in 12^7 as a piioiy, hocamo m 
1547 the His I lunatic asylum m England, and, except for a similai institution m 
Granada, Spam the first in Europe It ’was famous and then infamous for its 
tieatment of the feehle-mmded In Cowper’s time it was situated m Moorfields, 
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VI 

The fact that the poet was not unhappy at Westminster 
lends added weight to his criticism of puhhc schools in Tiro- 
cinium Public-school boys no longer habitually frequent 
taverns or consoit with loose women, though secret vice may 
sometimes be practised If, however, we make allowance for 
changes of fashion in morals, manners, and literary style, 
Cowper’s protest might have been written to-day It is, in 
substance, amazingly up-to-date Cowper sees not only moral 
dangers in a public-school education , he blames it for breed- 
ing “slaves of custom and established mode,” and for fostering 
the competitive spirit that lies at the root of many social evils. 
He touches upon another important point — even now too 
much Ignored — ^when he ironicedly depicts the men who climb 
into responsible positions not through their own merits, but 
through the friendships formed at school. Cowper, though a 
gentleman by birth and an old Westminster, was, before his 
time, in the best sense of the word, a democrat He believed, 
so far as it might be practicable, in equahty of opportumty 
the only aristocracy he reverenced was that of intrinsic virtue 
He had, however, no easy illusions He saw that the pubhc- 
school system was too deeply entrenched to be changed in a 
moment, and he condemned less the system itself than the 
parents — especially the fathers — ^who delegated to it their 
own responsibilities 

He was thinking, again, of his own boyhood, and reflecting 
that, notwithstanding his comparative happiness there, West- 
minster had failed, after all, to meet the truest needs of his 
nature during a most impressionable, if superficially resihent, 
period It had offered Mm an environment pleasant by con- 
trast with any he had known in the years that had intervened 
since his mothet ’s death It had brought him companionship, 
his studies and games had been congenial, he had been fully 
occupied, with little leisure for introspection, and he had 
been spared more lude shocks like those he had previously 
experienced Yes, it had been, on the whole, a happy time 
But what, ill his retrospect, had it done to fortify him against 
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the fiirther difficulties and catastiophes that followed? It had 
given him neither sustaining affection nor a vital faith 

His Westminster recoid shows that Cowper possessed 
essential haidihood But his hypersensitiveness, while less 
adversely stimulated than it previously had been, was not 
there directed to really constructive puipose Though dor- 
mant for a while, a predisposition to hypochondiia lemained 
There may have been an inheiited taint, at all events, the 
disaster and the loneliness of his childhood had been enough 
to create a morbid tendency m one of his temperament, 
Westminster provided an anodyne , it did not supply a solvent 
The demon of melancholia lurked in the background, awaiting 
fresh opportunities to pounce into the open Those oppor- 
tunities were now to come 



Chapter Four 
THE LAW STUDENT 
I 

C OWPER, THROUGHOUT LIFE, lacked personal initiative. He 
moved only in response to pressure fiom outside This 
apphes even to his literary activity Such dependence upon 
external influence bespeaks a real vein of weakness In 
Cowper It was mainly due, perhaps^ to excessive humility 
But sensitiveness and self-distrust, though they need wise 
treatment in youth, do not necessarily imply a fundamental 
lack of com’age Cowper ’s Westminster phase alone disproves 
the superficial charge that he was constitutionally “effemin- 
ate.” Nor was he a lotus-eater Bagehot,i viewing literature 
through the eyes of a prosperous Victorian man of affairs, 
ascribed his affliction in large measure to laziness I doubt, 
however, if even in early manhood Cowper was quite so 
indolent as he himself suggests in the Memoir, he had, in 
any case, the kind of temperament to which leisure for medi- 
tation IS a sheer necessity Such a temperament develops 
more slowly than one m which an active or lyrical impulse is 
strong, and the reflective nature often subconsciously resists 
the forces that would galvanise it into premature or alien 
growth Cowper had much of this negative strength If he 
had received the right stimuli in his formative years, he might 
never have succumbed to melancholy 

It IS unhkely that, on leaving Westminster, he had any 
sense of vocation Like other yoimg men, he sometimes wnote 
essays and verses His earliest extant poem was written 
during a holiday at Bath, where he found the heel of a shoe 
and saw in it “hmts worthy sage philosophy” Hawng 
pictured in fancy its owner hobbling, maimed, upon his 
journey, “the sport of vagi ant boys,” he compares with Mm 
the statesman ivho thus 

^ Liter ary Studies Volume 11 By Waiter Bagehot 1879 

E 65 
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Up the steep road, where proud ambition leads, 

Aspiring first uninter r upted winds 

His prosperous way, nor fears miscarriage foul. 

While policy prevails, and friends prove true 
But that support soon failing, by him left 
On whom he most depended, basely left. 

Betray'd, deserted, fr om his any height 
Head-long he falls, and thro' the test of life 
Drags die dud, load of disappointment on " 

The poem shows Cowpei’s eye for little things, and his habit 
of transition from whimsicality to moralising, already at worh. 
Yet the verses are such as any gifted boy could write Many 
youths of eighteen have vague literary ambitions that are soon 
foi gotten, and it is questionable whether young Cowper had 
much ambition at all He must have been an unusually 
charming youth He was also, we may guess, abnormally 
“awkwaid,” and (save for his passive stubbornness) irresolute 
'^¥hat, in the cncumstances, was more natural than that 
Dr Cowper, proud of the tradition of his family, and having 
influential legal connections, should apprentice his son to the 
law? It was, neveitheless, a tiagic mistake Not that 
William lacked the leasonmg faculty The difficulty was 
that he possessed it in sublimated form He would never 
have been content with mere logic for lawyers’ limited and 
sometimes biased ends, while his sensitiveness would have 
made equally irksome to him the physical conditions of a 
legal careei 

II 

The tragedy began Cowper, wishing to “please” his 
father, made no demur at being articled to Mr. Chapman, a 
solicitor, of Ely Place, Holborn His fellow-clerk was Edward 
Thurlow It was an ironic chance which threw Cowper and 
Thurlow together in that offi(.-e boncaiii the shadow of St. 
Ethelfieda’s Church Theie could bo no greater contrast 
between two young men than there was between the future 
author of The Task and the futui e Lord Chancellor. Cowper 
seems early to have reahsed that Thurlow was born for success, 
and that, though capable of impulsive generosity, he would 
allow no scruples to bar his progiess Not only had Thmlow 
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in conspicuous degree the self-conMence and driv ing force 
which Cowper lacked, his appearance was another asset His 
“dark complexion, harsh but regular features, severe and 
dignified demeanour, piercing black eyes, and bushy eyebrows ” 
provoked in later years the sarcasm of Fox that he looked 
wiser than any man ever was Thurlow lived till 1806, and 
was prominent in pubhc affairs xmtil 1792 He was a 
vehement Tory, implacably opposed to reform, and, with his 
caustic and profane wit, exercising almost autocratic sway in 
the House of Lords He was the patron of Johnson and of 
Crabbe , but he forgot or ignored the promise of his ’prentice 
days that he would help Cowper when he had gained the 
Woolsack. The only thing that Thuilow, as Chancellor, gave 
Cowper was his advice on translating Homer 

The considerable legal knowdedge which Cowper evinced 
in later life proves that he was not entirely idle Inclination, 
however, did not make him zealous, and compulsion was 
absent Referring in the Memoir to Mr Chapman’s office, 
he says 

“There I might have lived and died, without hearing or 
seeing anything that might remind me of a single Christian 
duty, had it not been that I was at hberty to spend my leisure 
time (which was well nigh all my time) at my uncle’s in South- 
ampton Row By this means I had the opportumty of seemg 
the inside of a church,^ whither I went with the family on 
Sundays, which probably I should otherwise never have seen ” 

That IS Cowper’s only allusion in the Memoir to this period 
But the letters and poems show that church attendance was 
not the only lure which drew him to the home of Ashley 
Cowper This very httle man with his white hat lined with 
yellow, of whom his nephew said that he would one day be 
mistaken for a mushroom, had three daughters Harriet, 
Theodoia, and Elizabeth 2 Cowper had first met Harriet 
during his Westminster days He had been dinmg one 
Sunday with Mr De Giey (aflei wards Lord Walsingham), 
and was )ust taking his leave when Mr and Mrs Ashley 
Cowper, with Harriet, ai rived for tea. Hamet seems then 
to have made an ineradicable impression on him, and, as Lady 
^ St George’s, Queen Sgnare ^ Later the wife of Sir Archer Croft 
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Hesketh, she was to be one of the companions of his latei 
years Her personality, sparkling and witty, yet full of piac- 
tical good sense, is famihai enough to us in outline Never- 
theless, It was Theodora w'ho soon became the “ Delia” of his 
love poems 

Of Theodora, save by iiifeience, we know little Her sister 
said that she had the face and figuie of a goddess, but hei one 
recorded sentence, while it may have been oraculai, is hardly 
enlightening Asked by her father what she would do if she 
mairied Cow per, she replied “Wash all day, and ride on the 
great dog all night ” Few of us, however, would like pos- 
terity to judge us by one facetious utterance of youth, and 
happily Theodoia’s actions bear testimony to the depth and 
constancy of her nature The lovers, after a period of court- 
ship, were not allowed to many Ashley Cowper may have 
forbidden the union on grounds of consanguinity He may 
have been sceptical about his nephew’s prospects He may 
even have detected hints of his latent morbidity From the 
lime when further meetings were prohibited, Cowper did not 
see Theodora again But, though she outhved him, she never 
mamed She tieasured to the end his letteis and poems, she 
watched his progress with the deepest interest, she privily 
sent him presents by her sister. Lady Hesketh, and when she 
heaid that he was compai atively in want, she gave him, 
thiough the same agent, a regulai allowance. Cowper, who 
piobably guessed but never alluded to her identity, called her 
his “Dear Anonymous ” 

To what extent was Cowper, the law student, in love with 
Theodora? His nineteen poems to “ Delia,” published twenty- 
five years after his death, supply no certain answer Love 
poems aie always self-conscious, and those of Cowper, charm- 
ing and elegant though they be, were written at a time 
w hen there was a definite convention in affaires d' amour 

“ The sparkhng ^e, the manding cheek, 

The polish'd front, the snowy neck. 

How seldom we behold in one ! 

Glossy locks, and brow serene, 

Venus' smiles, Diana’s mien, 

All meet myou and you alone ” 
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Through such verses we may detect the liteiary influences 
then worlang upon the wiiter , we see no lecognisable human 
portrait Indeed;^ what lady's features and chaiacter could 
evei be judged by the rhapsodies of her admiring swain^ In 
despair of being able to form a clear impression of Theodora, 
we may turn to some verses winch at least throw light on 
Cowper’s own development 

‘ William was once a hashful youths 
His modesty was such^ 

That one might say {to say the truth) 

He rather had too much 

Howe^e? it happened, hy degrees^ 

He mended and grew per ter ^ 

In company was more at ease^ 

And dress'^ d a little smarter 

The women said^ who thought him roughs 
But now no longer foolish^ 

The creature may do well enough^ 

But wants a deal of polish 

At lengthy improved from head to heel^ 

'^Twere scarce too much to say^ 

No dancing bear was so genteel^ 

Or half so digagd 

Now^ that a miracle so strange 
May not in vain he shown ^ 

Let the dear maid who wrought the change 
E^er claim him for her own ” 

A deeper note inspires what is probably a slightly later poem 

“ Ah me f how long bewilder'^ d and astray^ 

Lost and benighted^ did my footsteps rove^ 

Till^ sent by heaven to cheer my pathless way^ 

A star arose — the radiant star oflcwe 

Yet not the beaming eye^ or placid hrow^ 

Or golden tresses^ hid the ruhile dart. 

To charms superior far than these T bow^ 

And nobler worth enslaves mj) vanqiaddd heart. 

The beauty^ elegance^ and grace combined 

With beam transcendant from that angel mind ’’ 
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Was Cowper really in love with Theodora? There is wide 
disagreement on this point. One biographer suggests that in 
these stanzas he “approached as neai ecstasy as his nature 
would allow,” but that he was “deficient in animal energy ” 
I know not upon what basis this assumption rests, unless it 
be an odd refeience oi two in the letters, in which, during 
later life, the poet speaks of having to guard his physical 
strength against mental excitement At school he “excelled 
at cricket and football ” He was in early manhood a fairly 
good swimmer, and he seems at one time even to have shot 
game At Huntingdon he rode, and, though he said that 
natuie did not design him for a horseman, and that 
if all men were of his mind “there would be an end 
of all )ockeyship for ever,” he sustained no disaster on 
his occasional journeys to and from Cambridge He 
never lost his delight in walking, and his love of the 
open air in all weathers made him, like Wesley, a poneer 
of hygiene in an age of closed windows The facts con- 
tradict his own playful assertion that he was “universally 
disqualified for the common and customary occupations 
and amusements of mankind ” One can no more safely 
judge Cowper by a single mood or utterance than one can 
build a theology upon an isolated Biblical text Yet the 
very ciitics who condemn the latter practice fall too often 
into the former. 

One writei suggests that such feeling as Cowper had for 
Theodora, “if less intense than that of passion, may be (within 
Its own narrower limits) more sincere ” We may agree with 
the essential point, however, without necessanly accepting 
his qualifying clauses. Cowper’s conception of love was not 
that of the average sensual man He thought of marriage in 
terras of a mutual companionship that — “By Virtue (sacred 
vestal) fed” — ^should wax more strongly 

'’'While vulgar passions, meteors of a day. 

Expire before the chilling blasts of age ” 

Bui such a view may be held, if the spiritual impulse be vital 
in proportion, by one who is ardently passionate in the normal 
sense Why should the “more sincere” kind of marital bond 
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imply an absence of passion? May not passion, duly sub- 
servient and rightly handled, itself intensify the spiritual 
flame? 

Othei biographers assume that Theodora loved Cowper 
more truly than he loved her Yet in each case the only 
reason adduced is that Cowper, after he was forbidden to 
marry her, never met and seldom spoke of Theodora again' 
As if that fact did not itself constitute an additional argument 
for beheving that his love was of the deepest and truest kind ' 
He was both supersensitive and, despite his love of the 
country, temperamentally urbane He was the kind of man 
who delights m frank self-revelation ivithin conventional 
hmits, but who, not only because of an inward smart that lies 
“too deep for tears,” but also in deference to good form, holds 
inviolable his ultimate secrets, I see no cause to under- 
estimate either the genmneness or the intensity of his passion, 
and It IS possible that marnage with Theodora might have 
healed the spiritual wound left open by his mother’s 
death. 

There remains, it is true, the eugenic difficulty. It is 
believed that Cowper wrote a thesis in Latin, attempting, 
with classical and Bibhcal allusion, to prove the lawfulness of 
marnage between cousins If he did so, it was a further proof 
of his attachment to Theodora But what may be lawful 
may not be expedient “It is not thought,” says Professor 
Stanford Read, “that inbreeding has any ill effects unless the 
stock IS already tainted 5 then, of course, the chances of trans- 
mission are correspondmgly increased ” If Ashley Cowper 
had reason to suspect a morbid predisposition m his nephew, 
can we blame him for having wished to avoid the possible 
consequences of a union? Anyhow, the mam points in ques- 
tion are not affected. It is tenable that Cowper was both 
passionately and spiritually in love with Theodora, and that 
disappomtment in this connection was one more excitmg 
cause of his malady 

Whatever may be said of his earlier poems to “ Deha,” the 
lines which he wrote after the final partmg from her were 
certainly no hterary gesture Havmg likened himself to a 
manner with “shatter’d vessel lost,” who sees and even gams 
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“the fiiendly coast” only to be borne back by “the refluent 
wave,” he continues 

'‘'’Hadyou, my love, forbade me to pursue 
My fond attempt, disdainfully retired. 

And with pi oud scorn compeWd me to subdue 
Th' ill-fated passion by yourself inspired , 

Then haply to some distant spot removed, 

Hopeless to gam, urmdling to molest 
With fond entreaties whom I dearly loved, 

Despair or absence had redeem'd my rest 

But now, sole partner in my Delia's heart, 

Yet doom'd far off in exile to complain, 

Eternal absence cannot ease my smar t, 

And hope subsists but to pi along my pain " 


III 

The poem ]ust quoted was probably written in 1757 The 
parting from Theodora had taken place during the previous 
year Cowper had first met hei, as we have seen, in 1749, 
soon after he had been aiticled to Mi Chapman For a time 
all apparently went well with the lovers “I did actually live 
three years with Mi Chapman, the Solicitor, that is to say, I 
slept three yeais in his house, but I lived, that is to say, I 
spent my days, in Southampton Row, as you very well re- 
member There was I, and the future Lord Chancellor, 
employed from morning to night in giggling and making 
giggle, instead of studying the law 0 fie, cousin > how could 
you do so?” The memory of happy days shines clearly 
enough timough these lines, written to Lady Hesketh after 
three intervening decades. We may safely picture Cowper, 
as a gay and, withm limits, even fashionable youth All his 
natural fund of ]olhty, in no wise at variance with his and 
Theodora s underlying gravity, seems to have expanded under 
the genial influence of those years We may guess that the 
giggling in Southampton Row was varied by exclusions along 
the iivei to Vauxhall, with its “company gaily dressed, looking 
satisfaction, and the tables spread with various delicacies”, 
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With “the lights everywhere glimmering through scarce- 
moving trees — ^the full-bodied concert bursting on the stillness 
of night — ^the natural concert of the birds in the more retired 
part of the grove, vying with that which was formed by art ” ^ 
At nine o’clock in the evening a bell was rung, and we may 
fancy Cowper and his cousins hurrying with the company 
from all parts of the now illuminated gardens to witness the 
crowning wonder of the “cascade ” 

Sometimes, perhaps, they sought the more exclusive, if 
seemingly duller, attractions of Ranelagh, which, with its vast 
Rotunda, having an orchestra in the centre and tieis of boxes 
all lound, m which refreshments were served, had been built 
at Chelsea in 1742 The entertainments there weie restricted 
to breakfasts, concerts, and oratorios, with occasional balls and 
masquerades The morning amusements were later pro- 
hibited because they tempted young men to neglect their 
business Ranelagh became the favourite haunt of the 
aristocracy, though Horace Walpole remained faithful to 
Vauxhall^ “for the Garden is pleasanter, and one goes by- 
water ” Dr Johnson said that when he first entered Rane- 
lagh, It gave him “an expansion and gay sensation” of mind 
“But as Xerxes wept when he viewed his immense army, and 
considered that not one of that great multitude would be alive 
a hundred years afterwards,” so it w^ent to his heart “ to con- 
sider that there was not one in all that brilliant circle that was 
not afraid to go home and thmk ” Johnson, with his excessive 
fear of death, was himself a hfelong hypochondriac, often 
verging upon actual derangement Had he been an “en- 
thusiast,” instead of a High Churchman, his melancholy, 
no doubt, would have been ascribed, hke Cowper’s, to 
Evangelicalism! 

For the moment Cowper’s own morbid thoughts were m 
abeyance But clouds wrere soon to gather In July 1752^ he 
spent a holiday at Catfield, where he drove about m a whiskum 
snivel (as the old-fashioned gig was nicknamed) with his 
Donne cousins He also visited Mundesley — ^little guessing 
in what diffeient circumstances he would tread its sands again, 
nearly half a century later During this hohday he wrote 

^ The Citizen of ike JVoild By Oiirer Goldsmitli 175i 
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thiee of his love poems, including the one in which he begged 
a lock of “ Delia’s” hair, that he might to that extent defiaud 
Time, the spoiler, of his prey. Another of the poems hints at a 
lovers’ misunderstanding and reconciliation But only the 
most solemn of German thesis-writeis would care to base any 
conclusion upon such slender evidence as that, for, as Cowper 
himself wrote 

“ The heart of a lover is never at rest. 

With joy Qvenohebn'd, or with sorrow oppress'd ” 

It IS possible, indeed, that the excitements of love were 
stiaining his delicate nervous constitution. It is even possible 
that he had already reason to wonder if his uncle would 
sanction the marriage Fears about his own mundane pros- 
pects may also have troubled him Being nearly twenty-one, 
he was, in any case, entering upon a difficult period of life, 
and, on actually reaching his majonly, he exchanged Ely 
Place for chambers in the Middle Temple. Here, he says in 
the Memoir, “I became, in a manner, complete master of 
myself.” The phiase is unintentionally ironic. Most young 
men like to feel that they are at last set upon their own feet. 
Had Cowper been surrounded by normal affections and safe- 
guards in his earlier years, even he might have become hardy 
enough to welcome liberty in adolescence. But the flower of 
independence, if it is to grow strong, especially in super- 
sensitive human soil, needs careful protection at first. Cowper 
had lacked that protection, and had to pay the penalty now. 
That he had no real liking for his profession made matters 
worse 

To deny a man free-will is to make him less than a man, 
and I have no wish to represent Cowper as having been an 
automaton of mhibitions or complexes While the charge of 
indolence is far too crude, we cannot wholly exonerate Cowper 
from culpability on that score. Yet it is equally impossible 
to deny extenuating circumstances, or to attempt any nice 
apportionment of blame For of Cowper, as of few other 
men, it may be said that he lacked the grosser human qualities, 
and that his very faults were virtues ran to seed Few people 
are m danger of carrying humility to excess, and Cowper’s 
weakness, as I have said, was an inverted kind of strength. 
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To what degree might he have exerted himself, and, hy 
frankly facing his own nature and situation, have resolved, hy 
positive means, to make the best of a bad job? We cannot say 
He was no mere idler, he was too fond of his classical studies 
to be in sheer want of occupation, and subconsciously he must 
have felt that in that direction lay his true vocation But he 
seems to have made no sustained effort either to estabhsh a 
literary connection or thoroughly to master his nominal pro- 
fession, and again compulsion was absent The time was yet 
far distant when a student had to pass examinations before 
becoming a barrister, it was then necessary only to pay certain 
fees and eat a certain number of dinners Of course, there 
were lectures for those who wished to hear them, and mootings 
or moots, at which students met to argue cases proposed by 
their “Reader ” One wonders how many lectures or moots 
Cowper attended To what extent, again, had he serious 
twinges of conscience when, in retrospect, he referred to 
“thiee years nusspent in an attorney’s of&ce” and “twelve 
more equally misspent in the Temple”? He offers by no 
means the only example of a literary man whose apparent 
idleness in youth is now seen to have borne good later fruit. 
Whether youthful indolence can on that account be justified 
IS a ticklish question in ethics And it may have been young 
Cowper’s seeming lassitude, rather than the fact of his 
close relationship to Theodora, that determined his uncle's 
opposition. 

However much we try to penetrate the mists that surround 
It, we still move in a realm of conjecture when dealing with 
the poet’s early manhood The fact remains that he had not 
long been settled in the Middle Temple before he was struck, 
in his own words, “with such a dejection of spirits, as none 
but they who have felt the same, can have the least conception 
of Day and night I was upon the rack, lying down in horror, 
and rising up in despair I presently lost all relish for those 
studies, to which before I had been closely attached, the 
classics had no longer any charms for me; I had need of 
something moie salutary than amusement, but I had no one 
to direct me where to find it ” At length he met with 
Herbert’s poems, and, though he found iheir style “gothic 
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and uncouth/’ then “sUain of piety’’ brought him such hope 
and relief tliat he poied over them “all day long ” But “a 
vei 3 ^ neai and dear lelalive’' ^ advised him to lay the poems 
aside^ Since he thought such an author more likely to nouiish 
the disorder than to lemove it Whether Majoi Cowper was 
mse 01 unwise m offciing this counsel has^ again, been a point 
fur lively dispute ^ 

Anyhow, the dejected law student grew strong enough to 
take a holiday at Southampton with his cousin Harriet, then 
engaged to Thomas (afterwards Sir Thomas) Hesketh There 
he spent several months Wilting to Newton in 1785, he 
said that he lemembeied the place well 

'*But though I was young, and had no objection on the score 
of conscience eitJiei to dancing or card-playing, I never was m 
the assembly-room in my life A walk to Netley Abbey, or to 
Fieemantle, or to Redbiidge, or a book by the fireside, had 
dlw^ays moie chaims foi me I w^as also a sailor, and being 
one of Sir Thomas Hesketh's paiLy, who was himself a bom one, 
was often pressed into the service But though I gave myself 
an an, and w^oie Li ousel s, I had no genuine light to that honour, 
disliking much to he occupied in gieat waleis, unless in the 
hnesL weathei How they coiiliive to elude the wearisomeness 
that attends a sea life, who rake long voyages, you know better 
than I, but for my own pait, [ have seldom sailed so far as from 
Hampton river to Portsmouth, without feeling the confinement 
iiksome Could I have stepped out of it into a cornfield or 
a garden, I should have liked it well enough, but being sur- 
rounded with water, I was as much confined in it as if I had been 
surrounded by fiie, and did not find that it made me any adequate 
compensation for such an abridgement of my liberty I make 
little doubt that Noah was glad when he was enlarged from the 
aik, and we are sure that Jonah was, when he came out of the 
fish, and so was I to escape from the good sloop the Harriet ” 

Cowper in his letters is always his own best interpreter. 
The Memoir^ liow’-ever, must again be read with caution 
Cowper there desciibes the crowning incident of the holiday, 

1 William Cowpei of IlertingloidLuiy — as Ma;oi Cowper’^ in iLe 
poet s letters — was a grandson of Spencer Cowpei His falhor — also William — 
was Spencei’s eldest son He died m 171<0j and the younger WilUam then 
became, in his stead, Clerh of the Parliament 
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which occurred to him as he and his party sat upon an emin- 
ence ovei looking the Solent 

“The morning was calm and clear, the sun shone bnglit upon 
the sea, and the country on the bordeis of it was the most 
beautiful I had ever seen Here it was, that on a sudden, as 
if another sun had been lundled that instant in the heavens, on 
purpose to dispel sorrow and vexation of spint, I felt the weight 
of all my weariness taken off, my heart became light and 
]oyful in a moment, I could have wept with transport had I 
been alone I think I remember something hke a glow of 
gratitude to the Father of mercies, for this unexpected blessing, 
and that I ascribed it to his gracious acceptance of my prayeis 
But Satan, and my own wicked heart, quickly persuaded me that 
I was mdebted, for my deliverance, to nothing but a change of 
scene By this means he turned the blessing into a poison, 
teaching me to conclude, that nothing but a continued arcle of 
diversion, and indulgence of appetite, could secure me from a 
relapse ” 

Mr Fausset deduces from this passage that Cowper was 
divided m his loyalty between poetry and religion Not that 
Mr Fausset sees any final antagonism between the two But 
he holds that true spirituality can only be attained through 
the full imaginative redemption of instinct Such i edemption, 
as in the case of George Herbert, may truly lead a creative 
artist into a position of religious orthodoxy, but conformity 
to a creed as such retards instinctive development and prevents 
a spintual integration of the whole personality. 

There is, of course, a profound element of fciuth here, 
though Mr. Fausset’s conception of spiritual rebirth has its 
own difficulties and perils Moreover, such a conception is 
comparatively new The Romantic Revival paved the way 
for It, and modern psychology rides along the road thus made . 
and this road, like every other, may become a rut The fact 
that Cowper was actually the forerunner of the Romantic 
Revival does not exonerate him m Mr Faussefc’s eyes from 
having attempted to serve both poetry and a formal faith At 
Southampton, Mr Fausset contends, he should have sub- 
mitted himself to the urge of poetry which was clearly 
awakened in him, and by the fulfilment of his own cieative 
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impulse have travelled towards the inevitable ciisis that comes 
sooner or latei to every man, when instinct may be transmuted 
into a spirituality freed from all egotism and acquisitiveness 
Ml Faiisset recalls William James’s dictum < 

“Ought all men to have the same lehgion? Ought they to 
appiove the same fruits and follow the same leadings? Aie they 
so alike in then inner needs that, for hard or soft, for pioud and 
humble, for strenuous and lazy, foi healthy-minded and despaii- 
ing, exactly the same religious incentives are required? Or are 
different functions in the organism of humanity allotted to 
different types of man, so that some may really be better for a 
religion of consolation and leassurance, while others are better 
for one of leiior and reproof?” 

Mr Fausset turns these words to his own purpose He uses 
them as an additional argument against Evangelicalism. He 
fails to see in them a double-edged weapon He is tempted to 
claim foi his own spiiitual panaqea a general applicability that 
he rightly denies to that of John Newton And while, of 
course, he is coriect in saying that Cowper needed “a religion 
of consolation and reassurance,” he eris, I think, in supposing 
that he could have found such a rehgion through reliance upon 
instinct Instinct should be caiefully fostered in every man 
■ — ^pdrLiculai]y in every child But, even granted that instinct 
be the basis of all true spintual development, the very attempt 
to safeguard it may become a preoccupation fraught with 
introspection and other dangers that threaten the very end 
desired If instinct be allowed to atrophy, faith may become 
formality But to keep one’s finger on the pulse of instmct 
IS no less perilous than surrender to dogma and ntual Nor, 
indeed, has the average man much leisure for self-analysis. 

The creative aitist — and Mi. Fausset is himself one even in 
his criticism — ^stands somewhat apart Mr. Fausset has 
applied his spnitual theoiy with a real measure of conviction 
to Wordsworth’s case ?• Wordsworth was a born poet, and 
the poet's distuictive function is to speak fiom intuition, as 
that of the scientist, antithetically opposed in method, is to 
deal only with demons! i able facts. That poetiy and science 

^ The Lost Leader By HugL. I’ Ansou Fausset 1953» 
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may serve really complementary ends is here beside the point 
The poet should he the champion of instinct, and, though he 
may seek alhes in reason or revelation, he is false to his prune 
vocation if he let instinct be subservient It is at least argu- 
able that the later Wordsworth made a fatal compromise with 
convention Becoming the mouthpiece of pohtical reaction 
and ecclesiastical orthodoxy, he was false to himself because 
he was, to begin with, a poet in the full sense of being a maker 
Cowper, I contend, was not 

I suggest that we miss the whole truth about the author of 
The Task if we think of him as inherently a creative artist, 
who, by timidly holding to a creed, demed in himself the 
possibilities alike of vital poetic and religious development. 
Cowper was essentially a critic, not a creator But for other 
elements in him, he might have found his true forte as the 
observer of life and manners He might have been an essayist 
in the tradition of Steele, Addison, and Goldsmith j or, with 
his more “intimate” style, he might have provided the hnk 
between them and Charles Lamb His letters, though written 
with perfect spontaneity, are essays in mimature They aie 
sounder in their own literary form than is his poetry, for 
even in his poetry he remains an essayist In this respect he 
holds a unique position among our singers All attempts to 
estimate his poetry, merely as poetiy, are futile 5 we cannot 
dissociate the poetry from the man. 

Precision in psychology is, of course, unattamable But 
every poet has his temperamental bias , and the difference be- 
tween a Keats and a Pope is universally recogmsed Cowpei’s 
position, however, has, it seems to me, been misunder- 
stood by most writers except Bagehot, whose motive is to 
behttle Cowper, but whose verdict on this point is nevertheless 
sound. It may be, as Bagehot says, that the “critical” kind 
of poetry ranks lower in the artistic scale than the “creative ” 
I shall not quarrel with that view Even though I tlnnk that 
Cowper’s poetry has of recent years been underrated, I have 
no wish to make excessive claims for it The poet and the 
man are, in him, inseparable, and it is the man hunself, the 
whole man, who interests me I do not beheve that he had 
the makings of a greater poet than he actually bectime. That 
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instinct did not die in him will become apparent as we proceed. 
But I doubt if by abandonment to instinct he could have 
added one cubit to Ins poetic statme 

It was by accident rather than by design that Cowper 
stalled the reaction against the dominance of Pope Like 
Pope, he was himself a born commentator, not a born maker 
Wheie he differed from Pope, as fiom the essayists whom he 
might otherwise have outrivalled in prose, was in the sub- 
stance and range of his interests, and in a more “enthusiastic” 
spirit He was not only a whimsical and sometimes shrewd 
spectator He was, for his time, exceptionally fond of Nature. 
He was also innately devout He needed a warmer faith, 
and therefore a warmer expression of it, than did men like 
Steele, Addison, and Pope, who were moralists indeed, but of 
a more mundane order Thus he sometimes became, though 
nevei for long sustained flights, “creative ” Sometimes, 
moreover, his imagination outsoared his creed, and his 
veise then reflected, however imperfectly, a new conception 
of God’s immanence in His creation Yet he could not 
have gone beyond dogma unless he had first subdued himself 
to It He was the tj^e of man whose nature imperatively 
demands the help of reason as well as of instinct, and who, 
being a rationalist on the religious plane, must have a definite 
theology 

Ml Fausset postulates a deep-seated dualism between 
Cowpei’s inborn love of Nature, together with his strong 
faculty of reason, and Ins acquired Evangelicalism But I 
think It may be shown that Cowper’s “enthusiasm” was not 
acquired. It was as fundamentally part of his temperament 
as was his love of Nature itself. The truth, as I see it, is that 
both factors, and even (as will later appear) his rationalism, 
combined inevitably to draw him towards Evangelicalism, and 
that but lor Evangehcalism he would never have been a poet, 
as distinct from an amateur versifier He regarded his poetry 
— and, as Leshe Stephen ^ says, “his entire sincerity lifts him 
above all suspicion of the affected self-depreciation of other 
writers” — as innocent trifling, save when it was devoted to 
Ins true pm pose of sermonising. “His highest ambition,” 

^ Hows in a hihrarf Volume 11 Hew Edition 18S2, 
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as Stephen puts it, “was to be a useful auxiliary to the prosaic 
exhortations of Doddridge, Watts, or his fnend Newton ” 
He was not a potentially creative poet whom Evangehcahsm 
destroyed He was a critic whom Evangelicalism moved to 
song and sometimes lifted above himself 



Chapter Five 

“OF THE INNER TEMPLE, ESQ” 

I 

R ecalling the dejection which he suffered after moving 
. into the Middle Temple, Cowper said that m this state 
of mind he “continued near a twelvemonth ” If so, his 
depiession must have been relative and spasmodic, for he 
wiote during this year several poems to “Delia,” including 
one of his gayest He was, nevertheless, in a perilously over- 
wiought condition, and, though we may smile at his assertion 
that on leturmng from Hampshire he burnt his prayers and 
put awa)'' all thought of devotion, it would seem that the 
holiday had so far restored his animal spirits as to raise the 
hope that by seeking more diversion he could keep them 
equable In January 1 754, he was called to the Bar, and about 
this time he joined the Nonsense Club, the members of which 
included Thornton, Colman, Lloyd, Joseph Hill, and De 
Grey Thornton and Colman, typical wits of the period, 
owned the St. James’’ s Chronicle and wrote for the Connoisseur 
Cowper contributed occasional essays to both journals. Several 
members of the Club were dissolute in habit and came to 
untimely ends. Only with Joseph Hill, a man of warm heart 
and practical sagacity, did Cowper retain any lasting fnend- 
ship 

Unless It served to intensify his abstract haired of vice — for 
towaids individual dehnquents he was always the Good 
Samaritan and not the Pharisee — ^the Nonsense Club seems 
to have left little permanent mark upon Cowper’s life. It 
was inevitable, all the same, that his brief association with the 
Club should have provided a loophole for scandal. Theie is, 
as I have hinted, a vague rumour that in early manhood he 
was himself a rake. In an eighteenth-centuiy equivalent of 
TFho’s Who'^ the entry about him states that “early in life 

^ A Catalogue. 0/500 Celehated Authois of Great Bntam now Living London 
K Faulder, New Bond Street 1788 
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he was the intimate fnend of Lord Thurlow, and lived in a 
sociable and somewhat dissipated manner ” That is the only- 
direct accusation that I have ever seen, and it does not carry 
much weight. Cowper lived at a time when the Chesterfield 
code was still widely accepted, and when it would almost 
naturally be assumed — as a compliment rather than a slur — 
that a young gentleman, who was known to have associated 
•with gay companions, should himself have been dissolute. 
The facts that he went mad, and that madness is sometimes 
due to hcentiousness, have piovoked the fui'ther suggestion 
that his derangement was the result of venereal disease In 
piivate conversation, I have even heaid two well-known men 
of letters refer, in support of this theory, to his eye tiouble 
though the affliction of his eyes, from which he never quite 
recovered, started, as we have seen, in childhood f 

Innuendo has taken additional specious colouring from the 
slightly less vague legend of his physical deformity Whence, 
in turn, comes that legend, if such it be? In the Greville 
Memoirs'^ refeience is made to some letters from Ne-wton 
to Thornton, which were offered to Southey as material for 
his “Life” of the poet. These letters were said to reveal 
“one curious fact,” which “accounts for much of Cow'per’s 
morbid stale of mind and fits of depression, as -well as for the 
circumstance of his lunning away from his place in the House 
of Lords It relates to some defect in his physical conforma- 
tion 5 somebody found out his secret, and piobably threatened 
Its exposure ” We have not yet reached the House of Lords 
incident; but, since Cowper’s connection with the Nonsense 
Club has helped to brmg him under suspicion, the whole 
matter may conveniently be mentioned here 

“Some defect m his physical conformation” is tianslated by 
one biogiapher into “an intimate defoinnity ” Thus do 
myths grow* There is no reason to conclude that Cowpei’s 
physical defect, if he had one, was of an “intimate” kind. 
Whatever be thought of Newton’s theology, his genume 
affection for Cowper is established beyond dispute^ and, even 
if he had anv kno-vvledse of an “intimate” defect in his 

•j O 

fnend, his Puntamsm would alone have made him withhold 
I- Volume lU, pp 154-155 
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any information that might, in his opinion, be liable to mis- 
construction Cowper may mdeed hare had some inrtal 
physical peculiarity, which would be rastly magnified m his 
own sight. Need we surmise anything more? 

And in fact, though they all mention it, none of Cowper’s 
accredited biographers takes seriously this twin-tiadition of 
his physical defect and his immorality He certainly was not 
the kind of man who regards the sowing of wild oats as being 
either necessary or genteel, and there is no shred of proof 
that Cowper’s “white flowei of a blameless life” was erer thus 
blemished Circumstantial “evidence,” in its turn, has so to 
be selected as to put the severest strain upon credulity Let 
us look, for example, at the “map ” Though it was not until 
1765 that Cowper first became actually insane, symptoms of 
the coming affliction were evident years earlier Goldwin 
Smith is convincing when he says that “his virtuous love of 
Theodora,” with whom there had been no break, “was hardly 
compatible with gross amours ” I have alreadv oullined the 
causes that may have awakened his latent moibidity in 1752, 
while he was still meeting his cousin and was (as his poems 
written during that year testify) deeply attached to her If 
conceivably he did so at all, it would more likely have been 
aftei the parting from Theodora in 1756 that he contracted 
a casual alliance But, m that case, hcentiousness would not 
Itself explain the breakdown of 1765, the obvious precursor of 
which was “the dejection of spirits” which he had experi- 
enced a decade previously, while yet in hope of marrying 
Theodora 

Medical science still cannot fully account for the causes of 
insanity or foi the various forms which it takes when excited j 
and the, clearest medical statement of the relation between 
madness and vice is so beset with qualifying clauses that a 
layman loses his way in the thicket It seems probable to me 
that Cowper’s insanity was of the manic-depressive kind, 
which, if It may sometimes bo due to immorality, is char- 
acteiisticdlly constitutional in origin In any case, the matter 
need be pursued little further. I have referred to it at some 
length merely because I have not wished to blind myself to 
any possibility Havmg looked into the matter with an open 
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mind, I see every I’eason to dismiss the possibility as the 
greatest of improbabilities The actual data lend no support 
to It, and all that we positively Itnow of Cotyper gives the 
weightiest ciicumstantial denial ^ 

I have said, in leference to his love of Theodora, that 
Cowper was the type of man who holds inviolable his ultimate 
secrets But it must be reiteiated that the Memoir vvas 
written after a detei mining ciisis in his life Having )ust 
recovered from madness, and attributing the fact to Evangelic- 
alism, he was moved to an uncommonly intimate recollection 
of his spiritual experience m the light of his newly acquiied 
faith Theodora is not mentioned in the Memoir^ because 
his affection for her would, at the moment, have seemed 
irrelevant But “sms” were not irrelevant, and he was in no 
mood to spaie himself The Memoir recalls twelve years 
spent in the Temple “in an uninterrupted course of sinful 
indulgence.” But if we read this very frank document with 
due regard for conventional Puritan idiom and standard of 
values, it is clear that the “temptations” there recorded had 
in fact been nothing more than theological difficulties, and 
that “appetite” may be construed as a mere taste for harmless 
pastimes Cowper’s conscience was so sensitive that it would 
have been permanently seared by the memory of his having 
fallen into the sin which lanked above all other evils in 
Puritan eyes That it was not so seaied will become evident 
as we proceed 

During his melancholic interludes Cowper imagined him- 
self to have forfeited the love of God But it is significant that 
when he was first struck with the conviction of having com- 
mitted the sin against the Holy Ghost, it was merely because 
he had neglected “to improve the mercies of God at South- 
ampton, on the occasion above mentioned.” The only 
definitely specified sins of commission were his having asked 
a kinsman to present him with a certain public office if the 
holdei of It should happen to die — ^in the Memoir he accuses 

^ See also m this connection the obviously sincere letter written in August 1765 
to Harriet in which Cowper says Oh my good cousin ^ it I was to open mj 
heart to you, I could show 5 on some strange sights , nothing, 1 jlaiter myself, that 
would shock you, hut a great deal that would ma3s.e you wonder The italics 
are mine 
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himself of having been guilty of “the spirit of a murdeier”' 
— and his having attempted, a little later, “the dark and 
hellish pm pose” of suicide To these things we must pres- 
ently turn Here, finally, it may be said that Cowper’s 
longevity, and the fair measure of health which he enjoyed, 
lend their own suppoit to the belief that his life was one of 
strictest virtue 


II 

Cowper’s association with the Nonsense Club is sufficiently 
explained by the fact that most of its members had been his 
contempoiaries at Westminster Small coteiies of the sort 
exist in eveiy age, and bring together, for a brief time, young 
men who may have certain ties or superficial tastes in common, 
but whose later records — like those of the poets and artists of 
the Yellow Book group — show how fundamentally different 
they really are. The Club doubtless yielded Cowper a tem- 
poiary diveision, but, inevitably, its excitement was followed 
by reaction As we know from his few surviving letters of 
the peiiod, the young law student did his best to acquire an 
urban and a modish air, but his spirit of gay bravado cannot 
long have deceived even himself Having many affinities 
with Lamb, he was not, hke Elia, a Londoner. His chambers 
looked into Pump Court, “in which,” he wrote, “there are 
lime trees, and where the sound of water, though passing into 
pails and pitchers, is rather agreeable.” Yet, for one whose 
every dream was rural, the sound of water passing into pails 
and pitchers must have been a poor substitute for runmng 
brooks, and, though the Temple must then have been more 
definitely rus in urbe than it is now, its environment was 
relatively sordid. Alsatia was not yet utterly destroyed. 

Dj Johnson, walking up Fleet Street towards the Devil 
Tavern oi the Mitre, or making for Clifton’s Eating House 
amid the wretched hovels, with their projecting stones, in 
Butcher Row, might swell with satisfaction at contemplating 
the full tide of existence Cowper, in this respect, had tend- 
erer neives Though his whimsical eye watched, and inspired 
him to commemorate in veise, the hfe-size figures of two 
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savages who struck the hours and quarters on bells suspended 
between them on old St. Dunstan’s Church 

“Beating alternately, in measured time. 

The clockwork tmtmnabidian of rhyme" 

he would less pleasurably gaze at the heads, still affixed to 
poles on Temple Bai , of some of the rebels executed after the 
Jacobite rising of 1745, and the gnm facade of the Fleet 
prison, which he may have had in mind when many years 
later he wrote his famous passage on the Bastille, would move 
him to involuntary shudders of hoiror and compassion. 

“God made the country, and man made the town.” 
Cowper has rightly been criticised for having contrasted the 
virtue and happiness of rural folk with the vice and misery 
of city-dwellers. Yet his love of the country had deeper than 
aesthetic roots Genius is often made the mouthpiece of 
truths or sentiments beyond the lauge of its own conscious 
imderstandmg , and Cowper, to change the metaphoi, "was 
among the sensitive human barometers that registei ed m his 
day the oncoming of a wide distuibance of revolutionary ideas 
Sainte-Beuve called him the English Rousseau, and those 
who wish to pursue the analogy may be directed to Leshe 
Stephen’s admirable essay ^ In character the two men ivere 
utterly dissinulEir Rousseau could be eloquent about the ]oys 
of domesticity, but his own private hfe was as repulsive as 
Cowper’s was beautiful Rousseau had the greater intellect, 
but was nevertheless a sentimentalist He could, according 
to Ms moods, make a luxury of his own giief oi see the world 
through rose-tinted spectacles “ Cow'per’s teais,” as Stephen 
says, “are always wrung from him by intense anguish of soul, 
and never, as is occasionally the case with Rousseau, suggest 
that the weeper is proud of his excessive tenderness ” 

Cowper, agam, though he never despaired of anyone but 
himself, was not theoretically an optimist Rousseau believed 
that the millennium might be established if “the noble 
savage” in man were freed fiom political restraints and 
conventional disti actions Cowpei had no faith — at least, 
again, no formal faith — ^in an eaithly paradise. He joined 


^ Cowper and Rousseau Hours in a Library^ Volume II 1876 
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■With Rousseau m condemning artificiahty and luxury, with 
Rousseau he praised the peasant, not because he thought the 
peasant inherently more virtuous than the townsman, but 
because the peasant was spaied the greatci temptations of 
city life But while Rousseau thought in terms of men’s 
mundane happiness, Cowper had his eye to then spiritual 
welfaie He was, similarly, at one with Rousseau in his 
championship of liberty, but, while ho denounced slavery 
and mused upon the misery of the pnsoneis in the Bastille, 
he always leturned to devotional comment 

‘ He IS the freeman whom the truth makes free. 

And all are slaves beside ” 

Co-wper, then, wuth a ceitain identity of aim, but -with an 
underlying difference of motive, agreed unconsciously with 
Rousseau in calling men back to Natme He was, of course, 
illogical in thought — as Rousseau was in practice Since man 
IS part of Nature, and since man, according to Cowper’s 
religion, was “naturally” evil, how could Nature itself be 
good? We look in vain, however, for strict logic in Co'wper, 
as indeed in many gi eater thinkers, nor in the eighteenth 
century was there yet the necessary material for what would 
now he deemed a satisfactory philosophy embiacing Nature, 
man, and God Cowper was drawn to Nature not merely by 
his love of beauty and his constitutional need of peace, hut 
because he saw in Natme the symbol of the simple life m 
which viitue and inward freedom could moie easily flourish 
His intuition overflowed the banks of dogma Yet he was 
essentially a religious rationalist who needed a doctrinal 
system of belief His love of Nature, therefore, was not an 
impulse stifled by allegiance to the faith of his adoption. His 
very love of Nature inevitably led him towards Evangelical- 
ism, which might theoretically frown upon the unredeemed 
“natural” man, but which, alone among the leligious forms 
of the time, daied to oppose the e-vils which Co'wper, in 
passage after passage of his poems, condom ued as being 
disruptive of spiiitual life 

Nor was Co'wper, in his predominating moods of sanity, an 
acrimonious kill-joy. Like all contempoiary Evangelicals, he 
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denounced certain amusements that even most Baptist'^ and 
Quakers now deem innocent.^ But he knew that there are 
inward satisfactions for which card-playing and the like foim, 
after all, poor substitutes He held that “ true piety is cheerful 
as the day,” and carried war into the enemy’s camp by claim- 
ing that the “honour” to be called “gay” had long been 

“ The boast of -mere pretenders to the name ’ 

And there was cause for the protest The countryman might 
not always be exemplary in virtue, but luxury, coiruption, 
and vice openly flaunted themselves in the urban society of 
the period, and received merely formal rebuke, if rebuke at 
all, from latitudinanan, and even many dissenting, pulpits 

III 

Some years were yet to pass, however, before Cowper 
embraced Evangehcahsm, and many more before he wrote 
The Task Yet, despite the formal demal of the Memoir, it 
is clear, even from its own pages, that, while he was still a 
briefless barnster in the Temple, he was much preoccupied 
with religion. His self-condemnation in retrospect points to 
the fact, not that he had forgotten religion, but merely that, 
like other young men, he had doubts and perplexities It 
occurred to him, for example, to wonder “whether the gospel 
were true or false ” That was hardly “sinful” for one in his 
twenties f And his fundamental faith is revealed by his con- 
fession that when he was “in the company of Deists, and 
heard the gospel blasphemed,” he never “failed to assert the 
truth of It with much vehemence ” “Thus,” he adds, “have 

^ In 169&J mHclx to the annoyance of Qneen Mary, 17$ out of the 7G0 liaclmey 
coaches an London -vvere allowed to ply on Sunday'’ Eren the utihtdiian Defoe 
regarded it as ^ the woist blemish of the reign of Wilhaxn that “ ail the coaches 
that please may work on the Sabbath Day ” And in the eighteenth centurv 
Pinitaxnsm, as is well indicated hy the prevailing attitude towards Sunday, 
remained very widespread among the community its spirit was hy no means 
confined to Evangelicalism In the country Sabhath observance was still strictly 
enforced Chancelloi Ilai court was slopped by a constable for driving thiough 
Abingdon during the time of public woiship The travelling of wagons and 
stage-coaches on Sunday was almost, if not wholly, foibidden until about 1750 
Public worship, however, became much neglected hy the aristocracy whose 
representatives, when they did attend church, v^ere often vulgar in their levity — 
See Lecky’s Historx of England in the Eighteenth Cmturj Volume H 1878 
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I been employed, when half-intosicated,^ in vindicating the 
tiulh of sciipLuie, while in the very act of lebelhon against 
Its dictates Lamentable inconsistency of a convinced judg- 
ment with an unsanctified heart t An inconsistency, indeed, 
evident to others, as -viell as myself, inasmuch as a deistical 
friend of mine, with whom I was disputing on the subject, 
cut short the matter b)'- alleging that if what I said were true, 
I was ceitainly damned by my own showing ” There is a 
sinistei note in this last sentence Was it the taunt of that 
friend — probably playful though it were — which first awoke 
m Cowper the hallucination that was periodically to haunt 
him evei afterwaids? 

That he was at this time genuinely concerned with religion 
IS furthei seen by his statement that he had been “an in- 
dustrious and diligent inquirer into the evidences,” and that 
he had once declared his willingness to have his right hand 
cut off, if he might thereby be enabled “to live according to 
the gospel ” It is obvious, indeed, that, moved by sub- 
conscious influences and temperamental bias, he was already 
fumbling his way towards Evangelicalism If he were on one 
side of his natuie an eighteenth-centuiy gentleman of 
“elegance,” he was on anothei side a horn religious “en- 
thusiast ” 

Meanwhile, he was experiencing the religious growing pains 
of youth, though, because he was both more innately spiritual 
and sensitive than most young men, his sufferings weie in- 
tensified “I had need of something moie salutary than 
amusement,” he wiote when looking hack on that time, “but 
I had no one to diiect me where to find it.” Did he ever 
discuss his religious difficulties with Theodora? He may have 
been too secretive and shy to mention them even to her 
She, moreover, was young like himself, and though if she 
had married him she would doubtless have become an 
Evangelical in loyalty to her William, women in some matters 
are more practical than men, and, however patiently they 
may humour them, are apt Lo regaid iheii metaphysical 

^ Herct perKips, we have the due lo the real cxlcnl oi Cowper’s “ smful 
indulgence He draxik hib wine with the othei memheis of the Nonsense Club 
But it will be noted that even here in the Memoir, with its puiitamcal excess oi 
emphasisj he refers to having Been only /ia//-mtoxicated 
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propensities as being irrelevant to the plain duty of decent 
living If women had their way, there would he more 
churches dedicated to St James, and fewer to St Peter or 
St Paul 

It is possible, of course, that manifestations of “enthusi- 
asm" in his nephew may further have stiffened Ashley 
Cowper’s attitude At all events, there came in 1736 the 
farewell to Theodora, and other events and circumstances 
were soon to accentuate Cowper’s loneliness In the same 
year his father died, and in 1737 he suffered a giievous loss 
through the death, while bathing in the Thames, of Sir 
William Russell, his favourite friend It was, surely, a real 
measure of despair that prompted these lines, written soon 
after the last-mentioned calamity 

Doom'd as I am in solitude to waste 
The present moments, and regret the past, 

Depriv'd of ev'ry joy I valued most. 

My fiend tom from me, and my mistress lost. 

Call not this gloom I wear, this anxious mien, 

The dull ejfect of humour, or of spleen ' 

Still, stdl I mourn, with each retummg day, 

Him snatch'd hy fate, m early youth away. 

And her — dirough tedious years of doubt and pam, 

Fix'd m her choice, and faithful — hut m vain ” 

During the years immediately before and after his parting 
from Theodora, he made repeated efforts to keep up his 
spirits by jesting,^ and also by seeking recreation at Maryle- 
bone Gardens or elsewhere. In August 1738, he was at 
Gravesend, where he met an attractive girl. In a letter 
written in Latin, he described her as being “at that age, 
sncteen, at which every day brings with it some new beauty 
to her form No one can be moie modest, nor (what seems 
wonderful in woman) more silent, but when she speaks you 
might believe a muse was speaking Woe is me that so bright 
a stai looks to another, having iiscn in the West Indies ” 
The few'- letters of this peiiod which we possess are all -written 
m this affectedly modish style, winch does not hide the under- 
lying despondency j and the fact that this particular letter is 
m Latm further stamps it as a mere literary diversion 

^ See, foi example. An Epistle to RoheH written in. 1754' 
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However pathetically Cowpei tiied to delude himself or 
others hy his pose of bon vivcur, it is plain enough that his 
nerves weie at snapping point He was in London, which he 
detested. He had no prospects He, who so sorely needed 
human affection, had lost his love, his father, and his most 
intimate fiiend His mind, which was naturally devout, had 
found no satisfactory anchorage of faith And now his means 
became straitened His financial position was but slightly 
relieved when in 1759 he received the sinecure appointment 
of Commissioner of Bankrupts, at an annual salary of siicty 
pounds When, in that year, he moved into the Inner 
Temple, his “patrimony” was “well-nigh spent,” and, as he 
says m the Memoir, “there being no appearance that I 
should ever repair the damage, by a fortune of my own getting, 
I began to be a little apprehensive of approaching want ” 

A letter addressed about this time to Clotworthy Rowley, a 
friend and fellow-Templar, who later lived at Tendnng Hall 
in Essex, seems to reveal, beneath its transparent braggadocio 
and incidental sound sense, a mind already veiging upon 
disoider 

“Your letter has taken me just in the ciisis, to-morrow I set 
oft foi Bnghthelmstone, and theie I stay till the winter bnngs us 
dll to town again. This world is a shabby fellow, and uses us ill, 
but a lew yeais hence there wiU be no difference between us and 
our fathers of the tenth generation upwards I could be as 
splenetick as you, and with more reason, if I thought proper to 
indulge that humour, but my lesolution is (and I advise you 
to adopt It), never to be melancholy while I have a hundred 
pounds in the world to keep up my spirits God knows how long 
that will be, but in the meantime lo Triumphs ' Tf a great 
man strugghng with misfortune is a noble object, a little man 
that despises them is no contemptible one, and this is all the 
philosophy I have in the world at present It savours pretty 
much of the ancient Stoic, but till the Stoics became coxcombs 
they were, in my opinion, a very sensible sect 

“If my resolution to be a great man were half as strong as it 
js to despise being a little one, I should not despair of a house in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, with all its appurtenances, foi there is 
nothing more certain, and I could prove it to you by a thousand 
instances, than that every man may be rich if he will Did 
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you ever in your life know a man -who was guided in tlie general 
course of his actions by anything but his natural temper? And 
yet we blame each other’s conduct as freely as if that temper was 
the most tractable beast in the world There are some sensible 
folks, who having great estates have wisdom enough to know 
how to spend pioperly, there are others who are not less wise, 
perhaps, as knowing how to shift without ’em. Between these 
two degrees are they who spend their money dirtily, or get it 
so If you ask me where they are to be placed who amass much 
wealth in an honest way, you must be as good as to find them 
first, and then I’ll answer the question Upon the whole, my 
dear Rowley, there is a degree of poverty that has no disgrace 
belonging to it, that degree of it, I mean, in which a man 
enjoys clean hnen and good company, and if I never smk below 
this degree of it, I care not if I never nse above it This is a 
strange epistle, nor can I imagine how the devil I came to write 
if but here it is, such as it is, and much good may it do you. I 
have no estate, as it happens, so if it should fall into bad hands, 
I shall be in no danger of a commission of lunacy ” 

Covyper’s financial situation was, indeed, hecoming desper- 
ate j and, for once, under the spur of sheer necessity, he 
displayed some enterprise But his nervous condiuon, 
aggravated by sohtude and a senes of sonowful blows, w^as 
now too unstable to respond; and, ironically, it was his very 
initiative that proved the means at last of tuimng a nervous 
breakdown into positive madness Major Cowper had in 
his patronage the office of Clerk of the Journals in the House 
of Lords. The young barrister asked his kinsman to give him 
the appointment if its present holder should die As it 
happened, that individual did soon die. Moreover, the offices 
of Reading Clerk and Clerk of Committees, of which also 
Major Cowpei held the patent, fell vacant simultaneously 
The Major offered Cowper these last two positions, which were 
more profilable; but no sooner had Cowper eagerly accepted 
them than he shrank from the publicity which they would 
entail He Lheiefore peisuaded the Major to give him instead 
the other office, whose duties could be performed m piivate 
Then difficulties arose The Major’s right of piesentalion 
was suddenly questioned by a powerful party in the Lords, 
who wished to instal as Clerk an old enemy of the Cowper 
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family An order was accordingly issued that the Major’s 
nominee should he examined at the bai of the House 
The Memoir shall take up the tale 

“All the horror of my fears and pciplexilies now returned 
A thunderbolt would have been as welcome to me as this in- 
telligence I knew, to demonstiation, that upon these terms 
the clerkship of the journals was no place for me To require 
my attendance at the bar of the House, that 1 might there 
publicly entitle mjself to this office, was, in effect, to exclude 
me from it In the meantime, the interest of my friend, the 
honour of his choice, my own leputation and circumstances, all 
urged me forward, all pressed mo to undeitake that which I 
saw to he impracticable Those whose spirits are formed hke 
mine, to whom a pubhc exhibition of themselves, on any occa- 
sion, IS mortal poison, may have some idea of the horror of my 
situation, otheis can have none ” 

Continued miseiy brought on “a neivous fever.” Quiet 
foisook the candidate by day, and peace by night. He 
attended regularly at (he office, where the journals were 
thrown open to him But he “lead without perception,” and 
every day, “for more than half a year together,” his feelings 
were those “of a man when he arrives at the place of 
execution ” 

On August 9, 1763, he wiote to Hamel 

“My dear Cousin, — ^Having piomised to wnle to you, I make 
haste to he as good as my word I have a pleasure in writing 
to you at any time, but especially at the present, when my days 
are spent m reading the journals, and my nights in dreaming 
of them — an employment not very agreeable to a head that has 
long been habituated to the luxury of choosing ils subject, and 
has been as little employed upon business as if it had grown 
upon the shouldeis of a much wealthier gentleman But the 
num-skull pays for it now, and will not presently foiget the 
discipline it has undergone lately 11 I succeed in this doubtful 
piece of promotion, I shall have at least this satisfaction to reflect 
upon, that the volumes I wiitc will he tieasured up with the 
utmost caie for ages, and will last as long as the Enghsh con- 
stitution — a duration which ought to satisfy iho vanity ol any 
author who has a spark of love for his countiy Oh my good 
cousin ' if I w'as to open my heart to you, I could show you some 
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stiange sights, nothing, I flatter myself, that would shock you, 
but a great deal that would make you wonder I am of a very 
singular temper, and Teiy unlike all the men that I have ever 
conversed with Certainly I am not an absolute fool, but I have 
moie weakness than the greatest of all the fools I can lecollect 
at present In short, if I was as fit for the next world as I am 
unfit for this — and God forbid I should speak it in vanity ^ — I 
would not change conditions with any saints in Christendom 
‘‘My destination is settled at last, and I have obtained a 
furlough Margate is the word, and what do you thmk will 
ensue, cousin? I know what you expect, but ever since I waa 
born I have been good at disappointing the most natural ex- 
pectations Many years ago, cousin, there was a possibility I 
might prove a very different thing from what I am at present 
My character is now fixed, and riveted fast upon me; and 
between friends is not a very splendid one, or hkely to be guilty 
of much fascination ’’ 

The visit to Margate brought temporary relief. Sea- 
bathing and seaside holidays had recently come into vogue.^ 
Places like Weymouth, which had been desciibed as being 
''but little in 1753, were now growing, and, though it was 
not imtil the Yisit of the Prince Regent in 1783 and the build- 
ing of the Pavilion in the following years that Brighton 
became fashionable, the fishing village of Brighthelmstone 
was waking from its ancient slumber Cowper had already 
been there, and remembered it in after life as a “scene of 
idleness and luxury, music, dancing, cards, walking, ndmg, 
bathing, eating, drinking, coffee, tea, scandal, yawning, 
sleeping.’’ His holiday of 1763 was recalled, sixteen years 
later, in a letter to William Unwin ^ 

“When 1 was at Margate it was an excursion of pleasure to 
go to see Ramsgate. The pier, I remember, was accounted a 
most excellent piece of stonework, and such I found it By this 
time, I suppo«?e, it is finished and surely it is no small advantage 
that you htwo an o^jpoiLuniU oi observing how nicely those great 
stones are put together, as often as yon please, without trouble 
or expense But you think Mai gate moi e lively. So is a Cheshii e 
cheese, full of mites, more lively than a sound one; but that very 

^ Dr Johnson is sdid not to have seen the sea nntii he was hfty-six 
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liveliness only pioves its rottenness I lemembei, too, that 
Margate, though full of company, was generally filled with such 
company as people who were nice in the choice of their company 
weie rather fearful of keeping company with The hoy went 
to London every week, loaded with mackerel and herrings, and 
returned loaded with company The cheapness of the convey- 
ance made it equally commodious for dead fish and lively 
company So, perhaps, your sohtude at Ramsgate may turn out 
another advantage, at least I should think it one ” 

The happy effects of “cheerful company” and “a new 
scene” were short-lived In October the prospective Clerk 
was back at the office to “prepare for the push.” So wretched 
he became that, though he had never hitherto thought of 
death “without shuddering at the idea,” he now recalled the 
treatise on self-murdei which his father had given him to 
read as a boy, and his mind turned to suicide as the only means 
of escape from his approaching ordeal though, indeed, there 
was just the chance that he might, in the meantime, go mad. 

Twenty-five pages of the Memoir are filled with a minute 
desciiption of the successive stages by which that desperate 
hope came to fulfilment. A week yet remained before the day 
of Ills examination Every detail of that awful week, down to 
the moment when he was actually plunged into the merciful 
depths of insanity, was afterwards burnt into his recollection. 
He discussed the ethics of suicide with stray associates in 
taverns and chop-houses. He bought laudanum from an 
apothecary, who seemed, as well he might, to “observe” him 
“narrowly ” Determined to allow for any unforeseen possi- 
bility, he kept the poison secreted in his pocket. “My mind, 
perhaps,” he says, “after this time, began to be disoidered ” 
Breakfasting at Richards’s Coffee House on the morning pre- 
ceding his trial, he fancied that a letter in the newspaper was 
a libel on himself by one who knew his purpose of self- 
destiuction and wished to hasten it He wondered, for a 
wdiiio, if he might not escape to France and enter a monastery. 
Then he decided in favour of drowning hnnself He took a 
cab to Tower Wharf, but at Custom House Quay he found the 
water low and “a porter seated upon some goods” as if “a 
message to prevent” him. Returning to the Temple, he 
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tned to taie the laudanum, but found his fingers “closely 
contracted” and ‘ entirely useless ” 

On the next morning, hearing the clock strike seyen, and 
realising that there was no time to lose, as his chambers would 
soon be opened and his fnend call to take him to Westminster, 
he arose Hawng failed in his intention to bolt the door, he 
thiice attempted to hang himself with a garter The third 
effort was nearly successful, he hung long enough to lose 
consciousness before the garter broke again. On regaining 
sensibihty, he got into bed and soon heard “the laundress” 
hghting a fire in the dimng-room The laundress hastened 
to a faendj who summoned Major Cowper from a neigh- 
bouring coffee-house On hearing explanationSj the Major 
said ^My dear Mr, Cowper^ you terrify me, to be sure you 
cannot hold the office at this rate — ^where is the deputations^’ 
“I gave him,’’ says Cowper, *Hhe key of the drawers, where 
it was deposited, and his business requinng immediate 
attention, he took it awa}’- WTith him, and thus ended all my 
connection with the Parliament House ” 

Cowper tells us that hitheito he had felt concern of a 
spiritual kind ” The Memoir cannot, again, be accepted as 
Tahd eTidence on this point, which, as we have seen, even ns 
own pages contradict It -was inevitable, however, that, in 
one of Co'wper’s delicate spiritual constitution, unutterable 
remorse should now set in 

Conviction of sm took place, especially of that just com-- 
nutted, the meanness of it, as well as its atrocity, were exhibited 
to me in colours so inconceivably strong that i despised mj^seil, 
with a contempt not to be imagined or expressed This sense 
of It secured me from the repetiuoii of a crime, which I could not 
now reflect on without abhorrence Before I rose from bed, it 
was suggested to me that theie was nothing wanted but muider, 
to fill up the measuies of my iniquities, and that, though I had 
failed in my design, yet I had all the guilt of that cnme to answer 
for A sense of God^s 'wrath, and a deep despair of escaping it, 
instantly succeeded The fear of death became much more 
prevalent in me than ever the desire of it had been ’ 

At noon Major Cowper, his '^dear friend and benefactor,” 
called on him again A doctor was summoned, who leassured 
G 
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the patient about his physical condition, and suggested a change 
of air in the country It was sound advice, if it wore not 
already too late Cow per, however, resolved to stay in his 
chambers, that he might have “full liberty ’ to consider his 
“spiritual state ” Walking to and fro in his looin, he decided 
that ‘‘'there never was so abandoned a wretch, so gteat a 
sinner ” The itahcs are his own but these following aie 
mine he had not yet met John Newton He opened his 
Bible, and “the sword of the Spirit seemed to guard the tree 
of life” fiom his touch He turned to Tillotson’s sermons 
without happier result He took up a volume of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and when his eye immediately lead, “The 
justice of the gods is in it,” his heart replied, ‘ It is a tiuth ” 
He foun d something in every book to condemn him ‘ ‘ Every- 
thing,” he says, “preached to me, and everything preached 
the curse of the law ” If he went mto the street, people, it 
seemed, stood and laughed at him, and when he dined alone, 
at tavern or chop-house, he slunk into the daikest corners 
Sleep, when it could be wooed, brought him terrifying 
dreams, and w'hen he awoke he “reeled and staggered like 
a di'unken man ” 

It was about this time that he set down the strange sapphics 
which occupy less than one of the six hundred pages of the 
Oxford Edition of his poems, but which have sometimes been 
quoted as typical of his whole output, though in truth The 
Castaway is almost the only parallel. 

“Hatred and vengeance, my eternal portion. 

Scarce can endure delay of execution, 

Wait, with impatient readiness, to seize my 
Soul in a moment 

Damn’d below Judas more ahhorr'd than he was, 

Who for a few pence sold his holy Master 
Twice betrayed Jesus me, the last dehnquent. 

Deems the profanest, 

Man disavows, and Deity disowns me 
Hell might afford my miseries a shelter. 

Therefore hell keeps her ever hungry mouths all 
Bolted against me 
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Hard lot' encompasid unA a thousand dangers. 

Weary, f amt, trembling with a thousand terrors. 

Pm called, if vanquish! d, to receive a sentence 

Worse than Ahiram's 

Hun. the vindictive rod of angry justice 
Sent qiaek and howling to the centre headlong, 

I, fed with judgment, in a fleshly tomb, am 

Buried above ground ” 

Readers with a morbid taste may follow the story, if they 
wish, in the Memoir There is no need to enlarge finther 
upon It here 

“ We are not ourselves when Nature, being oppressed. 

Commands the mind to suffer with the body'", 

and no purpose can be served by dwelling upon the self- 
torture of one in the throes of coming lunacy. Suffice it to 
say that his brother, whom he had infoimed of his phght, 
came to see him. The Rev John Cowper, a man of consider- 
able learning and gentle disposition, had three years previously 
been elected Fellow of Benet (now Corpus Christi) College, 
Cambridge His sweet reasonableness proved unavailing 
Then it was that William thought of his cousin Martin 
Madan, a prominent leader of the Calvinist section of Evan- 
gelicalism, who was also chaplain to the Lock Hospital, near 
Hyde Park “I used,” says Co-wper, 

“to think him an enthusiast, but now seemed convinced that 
if there were any balm in Gilead, he must admimster it to me 
On former occasions, when my spiritual concerns had at any 
time occurred to me, I thought likewise on the necessity of 
repentance I knew that many persons had spoken of sheddmg 
tears for sin, hut when I asked myself whether that time 
would ever come, when I should weep for nune, iL seemed to 
me that a stone might sooner do it ” 

Madan ai rived at the Temple, and we come at this point 
to Cowper’s first recorded association vvith Evangehcahsm 
I do not suggest — ^tfiere is no wan ant for suggesting — ^thal to 
Madan can be imputed any charge of oiiginally lurmng 
Cmvper’s mind inward upon itself at all events, iL is mani- 
festly absurd to make Newton the scapegoat* Not only had 
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Cowper not yet encountered Newton, he must have had 
many previous talks with Madan It was not for a stranger 
that he sent in his extremity Was not Madan, indeed, his 
cousin^ And in a letter written years afterwards by the poet 
to Lady Hesketh is there not a reference to the days of their 
youth, when he and she walked “often” up and down 
Chancery Lane “in quest of the Madans”? I have already 
suggested, and shall further show, that Cowper’s inevitable 
leaning was towaids “enthusiasm ” But, while at this junc- 
ture there is no leason to suspect Madan’s good intentions, it 
seems probable, and must be regretted, that Cowper had early 
come under the influence of a Calvinist, and one whose 
character, in the light of his subsequent history, has evoked 
very diverse opinions 

Madan was a man of robust constitution, imposing manners, 
and commanding voice. Without blaming him, however, for 
having a vigoious personality, we may well doubt whether 
his particular “balm” was of the kind most needed at the 
moment, even though when he “spoke of original sin, and 
the corruption of every man born into the world, whereby 
every one is a child of wrath,” Cowper immediately felt 
“something hke hope,” since “this document” set him “more 
on a level wnth the rest of manland” and made his condition 
“appear less desperate ” When the Scnptures were ex- 
pounded on the divine atonement for sin, Cowper’s heart 
“began to burn ” But when Madan finally urged the neces- 
sity of a lively faith in Jesus Christ — “not an assent only of 
the understanding, but a faith of application, an actually 
laying hold of it, and embracing it as a salvation wrought out” 
for him personally — Cowper could only deplore his “want of 
such a faith ” Madan told him that it was the gift of God, 
which he trusted He would bestow upon him. Cowper replied 
“I wush He would” — “a very irreverent petition,” as he adds 
m the Memoir, “but a very sincere one, and such as the 
blessed God, in His due time, was pleased to answer ” 

Cowper was temporarily so much “ easiei ” that his broth et, 
though himself disliking “enthusiasm,” sent for Madan again 
It IS just conceivable that some lepresentative of Evangelical- 
ism in Its mellower form might, even at this eleventh hour, 
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have ministered efficaciously to a mind diseased. The proh- 
abihty is, howevei, that Co'v^’per, for the present, was beyond 
the restorative power of the best ghostly counsellor. At any 
rate, after Madan’s second departure, his condition became 
demonstrably woise His brother and friends agreed that 
there was nothing for it but an asylum He was therefore 
taken to Dr Cotton’s “Collegium Insanorum” at St Albans. 
Shortly before he left the Temple, Harriet, now Lady Hesketh, 
and her husband called on him He was almost insensible, 
but said, as they were going “Farewell I there will be no 
more intercourse between us foi ever” — a prophecy that was 
happily to be disproved His last thought was for his cat, 
which he entrusted to the care of kindly Joseph Hill 


IV 

“The mind,” says Dr. Stanford Read,^ 

“is the mechamsm by means of which we adapt [ourselves] to 
our environment, and when, through its derangement, conduct 
is exhibited which the community looks upon as evidence of 
disease and as implying irresponsibihty, the individual concerned 
is said to be insane and the law steps in to certify him as such 
Strictly speakmg, then, insanity is really a social and legal term 
and not medical Mental illness is a broad concept which may 
include very efficient members of society. No satisfactory 
definition can therefore be arrived at, since it would be necessary 
to define what we mean by sanity, which would involve us in 
equal difficulties.” 

It was only towards the close of the eighteenth century that 
mental ailments, about which the mediaeval mystical con- 
ceptions had survived, were first scientifically studied; and, 
as this was a period in which materialism flourished and much 
reseaich was devoted to anatomy, madness came to he identi- 
fied almost exclusively with organic change m the brain — & 
conception that left little room for distinctions between 
* ‘ f eehle-mmdedness ’ ’ and merely functional disorders Under 
the influence of Freud, Jung, Adler, and Adolf Meyer, there 

1 ‘ Insanity By C Stanford Btead, M D Eru^chpaedta Bntannioa Fom- 
teenth Edition 
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IS a tendency to-day to ignore the possible physical element in 
favour of the psychological The mateiiahstic school still 
holds, says Dr Read, “that though in many states of insanity 
no sliuctural changes aie observable, they exist all the same”, 
they are such that our imperfect methods cannot yet detect 
them The psychogenic school, on the other hand, aigues that 

“though mental disease may arise secondarily to physical dis- 
ordei, the symptoms are psychological reverberations of that 
disorder, and the body of an individual must be regarded as 
environmental to the ego In an integrated organism, though 
the basis of the wrong functioning lies in the physical sphere, 
some of the effects are manifested at the psychological level The 
symptoms, then, are expressions of the personality, and, however 
much we stress the bodily aspect, that can in no way explain the 
content of a delusion or an hallucination ” 

Dr Read lecogmses, of couise, that the older matenahstic 
view was supeificial and inadequate. He equally admits that 
Freud and other psychologists have added much to our en- 
lightenment But he warns us that knowledge is still in such 
an empiiical phase that we must avoid both of the opposing 
camps, and that, when we consider insanity, we must “take 
a very wide vista which will embrace the study of the in- 
dividual, his personal and racial history, his environment, and 
his physical and mental structure ” It is, unfortunately, 
impossible to take such a comprehensive survey of Cowper’s 
case While his physical constitution must have been fairly 
robust, we know nothing of it in detail, and there is the 
legend of some “defect” Of his heredity, so far as any 
morbid tendency is concerned, we are likewise ignorant. His 
father has incurred suspicion through having given his boy 
a treatise on sincide to read, but no safe deduction can be 
made fiom that isolated fact There are suggestions that the 
poet’s brother John, if in less degree than William himself, 
was neivously hypersensitive, ^ but, once more, we have 
small actual lecord of the brother. 

It does not follow, however, because we lack direct evid- 
ence, that theie was no morbid taint in the Cowper or Donne 

^ See, for example, the description of John Cowper’s encounters wrth a gipsj 
William Cowper By Thomas Wnght Pp 46 and 188 
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Stock. "It has to be admitted/^ says Dr. Read again^ "that 
few scentific data are before us to establish on any firm basis 
our knowledge of the inheritance of mental instability ” One 
fact, howeyer, clearly emerges An "hereditary taint is far 
commoner in normal people than is usually supposed/’ though 
the "exciting causes” may often not occur to waken the pre- 
disposition While, therefore, I am less concerned to explain 
Cowper’s madness than to point out the difficulties inyolyed 
in any such attempt, I think it is at least possible to argue, by 
induction, that there may indeed have been a melancholic 
strain in his ancestry 

The yanous modern classifications of insanity represent 
merely working hypotheses But, assuming their validity, I 
submit that Cowper’s mental malady was probably of the 
"manic-depressive” type "The manic-phase^'^ says Dr 
Read, "manifests itself by three mam symptoms — ^elation, 
flight of ideas, and general hyperactivity of mind and body” ♦ 

"In the depressive phase we note exactly the opposite symptoms 
of great depression, difficulty in thinking and under-activity of 
mind and body Here again we may speak of three grades of 
seventy In the mildest the individual often realises his invalid- 
ism He moves and speaks slowly, seems incapable of effort, and 
sees everything as through a glass darkly In acute melancholia 
the symptoms are much more pronounced The depression is 
profound and delusions of self-accusation refernng to sm, 
poverty, and being Tost^ are in evidence Hypochondriacal 
ideas, such as their bowels being stopped up oi their brains 
decayed, are frequent The personality may seem to the patient 
to be transformed, and hallucinations consonant with, their 
delusions also occur In the severest type there is stupor, and 
the patient hes in bed inert, with much clouding of consciousness, 
the victim of horrible delusions and hallucinations Manic- 
depressive insanity may last a variable penod, but, though 
recovery is usually the rule, a recurrence of attacks is highly 
likely The internal betiveen such attacks may progressively 
lessen Certain cases may remain chronic Any patient mth 
any state of melaiichoiia must be regarded as a potential suicide, 
and cared for accordingly ” 

Dr. Read adds that "the attacks are fiequently noted foi their 
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appaiciit lack of cause Usually, howerer, some difficulty m 
the indi-vidual’s life is found as a precipitating factor ” 

There is no need to stress the similarity between the 
symptoms here described and those exhibited by Cowper 
What I would emphasise is the fact that manic-depressive 
insanity is “constitutional, and can best be understood from a 
psycho-pathological standpoint The deep-seated constitu- 
tional origin IS maiked by its heieditary taint ” I think it 
not unlikely, therefore, that, if we knew more of Cowper’s 
heredity, we should find theie a melancholic predisposition 
And even if it were not to be found there, it may nevertheless 
have existed There may have been in the hves of his 
immediate ancestors an absence of those “exciting causes” 
which so plentifully and tragically mark Cowper’s own 
earlier career 

I doubt if Cowper’s madness can adequately be explained in 
psychogemc terms I question whether any interpretation 
that fails to allow for a physical element in his successive 
derangements can be tenable Even granted a physical 
origin, of course, morbidity may react favourably to wise 
psychological treatment or suggestion but it is going far 
beyond our present understanding of mental disorders to 
suggest that psychological methods might, in a case like 
Cowper’s, be fully restorative The latent morbidity which 
the poet may have inherited had, during his childhood, youth, 
and early manhood, almost every conceivable disturbance to 
fight against^ and, as he lived in an age when diagnosis and 
remedial measures were at the best very crude, the marvel is 
not that he faded to make a complete and permanent re- 
covery, but that he ralhed to the degree attested by his later 
history and work Only one in whom there was essential 
vigour and ssmity could so have won back from the abyss. 



Chapter Six 

AT ST ALBANS AND HUNLTINGDON 
I 

I F LUNACY STILL partially baffles doctors and psychologists, it 
was hardly understood at all in the eighteenth century. 
Until towards the close of that period, httle attempt was made 
at diagnosis, and there was no regularised treatment The 
Bethlehem Hospital, an official institution, received patients 
whose madness was legally certified by the local authonties of 
the areas in which they lived Much depended, of course, 
upon the wisdom or caprice of the authorities concerned; and 
there were pnvate asylums throughout the countiy to which 
persons rightly or wrongly said to be insane could be con- 
signed, without official interference, by their friends — or 
enemies’ Readeis of the Life of Cruden,l of Concordance 
fame, will recall the story of how he was smuggled, apparently 
by a jealous rival m love, into such an estabhshment at 
Bethnal Green, where he suffered bitter huimliations before 
he managed to escape, carrying with him along the semi-rural 
road to Aldgate the post of the bed to which he had been 
chained 

Many of the asylums, like the prisons, were run with a sole 
view to private profit Happily there were exceptions We 
should like to have more details about the methods used by 
Dr Cotton in his large E-shaped Ehzabethan house at St 
Albans, which Cowper entered in December 1763, and from 
which he emerged — a renewed, if not a new, man — eighteen 
months later We may at least judge favourably of the 
“Collegium Insanoium” from what we know of Nathaniel 
Cotton himself, and fiom the fact that Cowper, in letrospect, 
called It the Place of his Second Nativity 

Modest Di Colton, vlio nevei signed his \>r]lnig‘- m prose 
or veise, and whose tomb'^lone gives neither dates nor desciip- 
tion, was bom in 1703 Fioin the memon by his sou, wc 
TAc Eccentric Life of Alexander Crwdm By Editk Olivier 1954 
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learn that he studied medicine at Leyden and settled at St 
Albans in 1740, wlieie, in addition lo supei intending his 
asylum, he earned on a general practice until his death in 
1788 He wrote, in 1749, a tieatise entitled ‘‘Obseivations 
on a Paiticuiar Kind of Scarlet Fevei that Lately Prevailed in 
and about St Albans ” But he is best remembered as a poet 
His “Visions in Veise, for the Entertainment and Instruction 
of Younger Minds” — an attempt to moralise the fables of Gay 
— ^was veiy populai for a time, and ceitain poems like “The 
Fireside” and “To a Child of Five Years Old” long kept his 
memoiy gieen He contributed to Dodsley’s “Collection,” 
and was an intimate fiiend of Edwaid Young, the author of 
“Night Thoughts,” whom he attended duiing his last illness 
His posthumously collected woiks include sermons and letteis, 
in which latter he is seen as a sound adviser and cheerful 
consoler of his correspondents He was a leligious enthusiast 
without fanaticism Cowper conliasted him, 

whose humanity sheds rays 
That make superior skill his second prause" 

With the not raie type of 

grave physician, gath’iingfees, 

PunctidUy paid for lengthening out disease ” 

Wise, mellow, “human, ’ and, in the truest sense, well 
balanced, Cotton would seem to belong to a later age rathei 
than to his own ^ 

Cowper tells us comparatively littlo about his “bondage ” 
During his fu*st five and a half months under Dr Cotton’s 
roof, “a conviction of sin, and expectation of judgment” never 
left him He then became “ so familiar with despair” that he 
“contracted a soil of hardness oi indifference” to the awaited 
event of “divine vengeance ” He said to himseK “Eat and 
cb^ink, for to-moriow thou shall be m hell ” While still 
convinced of his “irrevocable doom,” he began to laugh at 
Cotton’s stories, and to cap them with otheis of Ins own, 
though his smiles “were, in reality, very like the gieen surface 

^ Dt Colton was twice married One of Ins bons» Joseph, became a well-bnown 
manner and mei chant His giandson, William, who died in 1866, was Governor 
of the Ban}?: of England and a celebrated philanthropist 
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of a morasSj pleasant to the eye^ but a cover for nothing but 
rottenness and filth ” The one thing needful for a cure — 
^^an experimental knowledge of the redemption which is in 
Chinst Jesus” — ^was yet wanting , and^ indeed, at this time he 
harhomed a diabolical species of regret ” He lamented that 
he had not seized every chance of indulging his wicked 
appetites/’ so that he might now have had the consolation of 
knowing his miserable fate well earned (How many school- 
boys, smarting from the cane or pining in “detention,” have 
similarly felt this “diabolical” emotion 0 

Three months later, Cowper’s brothei from Cambridge 
visited him John was at first disappointed to find WiUiam 
less cheerful than Dr Cotton’s report had suggested Here is 
William’s own account of the meeting 

“As soon as we were left alone, he asked me how I found 
myself^ I answered, ^ As much better as despair can make me ’ 
We went together into the garden. Here on [my] expressing 
a settled assurance of sudden 3 udgment, he protested to me that 
It was all a delusion, and piotested so strongly, tliax I could not 
help giving some attention to him I burst into tears, and cried 
out, ‘If It be a delusion, then am I the happiest of beings ’ 
Something hke a ray of hope was shot into my heait, but still 
I was afraid to indulge it We dined together, and I spent the 
afternoon in a more cheerful manner Something seemed to 
whisper to me, ‘Still there is mercy ’ ” 

Clouds gathered again, but there gleamed repeatedly 
vague presage of better things at hand ” One morning, after 
sound sleep, Cowper dreamed that the sweetest boy he ever 
saw came dancing to his bedside “he seemed to be just out 
of leading-stnngs,” yet his tread was firm and steady The 
vision greatly encouraged Cowper, even though he knew not 
yet “where to look for the establishment of the comfoit” 
vouchsafed Then, suddenly, a fuller light daivned 

“Haying found a Bible on the bench in the garden, I opened 
upon the 11 th of St John, where Lazai us is raised from the dead , 
and saw so much benevolence, mercy, goodness, and sympathy 
with miserable men, in our Saviour’s conduct, that I almost 
shed tears upon the relation, little thinking that it was an exact 
type of the mercy which Jesus was on the point of extending 
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towards myself I sighed, and said, ‘ Oh, that I had not rejected 
so good a Redeemer, that I had not forfeited all his favours ’ 
Thus was my heart softened, though not yet enlightened ” 

Covvper lealised that, while the terroi of the Lord may 
make a Pharisee, “only the sweet voice of mercy m the gospel 
can make a Christian ” Hope continued Increasingly he 
felt that he was “not utterly doomed to destruction,” and 
presently there came another revelation He turned again 
to the Bible, and the first verse he saw was “Whom God hath 
set forth to be a propitiation through faith in His blood, to 
declare His righteousness for the remission of sms that are 
past, through the forbearance of God” 

“Immediately I received the strength to heheve it, and the 
full beams of the Sun of Righteousness shone upon me I saw 
the sufficiency of the atonement He had made, my pardon sealed 
m His blood, and all the fulness and completeness of His justifica- 
tion In a moment I believed, and received the gospel What- 
ever my friend Madan had said to me, long before, revived in all 
Its clearness, with demonstration of the Spirit and with power. 
Unless the Almighty arm had been under me, I think I should 
have died with gratitude and joy My eyes filled with tears, 
and my voice choked with transport, I could only look up to 
heaven in silent fear, overwhelmed with love and wonder ” 

He now lost no opportunity of “repairing to the throne of 
grace ” He “flew to it with an earnestness irresistible and. 
nevei to be satisfied.” He was so happy that he begrudged 
lime for sleep, and joy welled up into song 

“ All at once my chains were broken, 

From my feet the fetters fell, 

And that word in pity spoken 
Snatch'd me from the jaws of Hell 
Sweet the sound of grace divine. 

Sweet the grace that makes it mme,” 

The music is sustained through thirteen stanzas. The hymns 
written at St Albans may sound unctuous to modern ears, 
they aie at least patently spontaneous and sincere, and, con- 
trasted with the sapphics of 1765, attest both Cowpei’s re- 
cuperative power and the wisdom of Dr Cotton’s regime 
“Oh, that the aidour of my iir&t love hud continued* But 
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I have known many a lifeless and unhallowed hour since; 
long intervals of darkness, interrupted by short returns of 
peace and ]oy in believing ” Thus we read, a little later, in 
the Memoir We must remember, however, that this frag- 
ment of autobiography, from which the foregoing extiacts 
have been taken, was written only a year or so after the time 
of the events described The reference to “long intervals of 
darkness ” does not apply to the whole later couise of the poet’s 
hfe. Even in the Memoir, indeed, while lamenting the 
decline of his enthusiasm, he added that since his conversion 
he had met with no trial “but what might be expected in a 
state of warfare ” He was no longer prone to “sensual 
gratification,” though anger, to which his “easy, qmet dis- 
position” had seldom previously been tempted, now occasioned 
“the sharpest conflicts ” “But Jesus being my strength, I 
fight against it; and if I am not conqueror, yet I am not over- 
come ” One tries, without much success, to picture an irate 
Cowper It is likely that sage old Dr. Cotton noticed a certain 
irritabihty in his patient, and welcomed it as a sign of con- 
valescence 

Spiritual ecstasy cannot last indefinitely however abiding 
its results may be, theie comes, after the hour of transfigura- 
tion, the inevitable descent from the mount Because Cowper 
soon mourned the seeming reaction, there is no cause to 
doubt — ^there is, indeed, every reason to believe — ^that he had 
undergone, if not a “conversion,” at least a true spirilual 
experience. We may smile a little, if we like, at the perfervid- 
ness of “the first fine careless rapture ” We may, to change 
the metaphor, discard the shell of formal Evangelical lan- 
guage. The kernel remains. 


II 

Coivper was in no hurry to leave the asylum. It was to 
him, after many lonely years, a veritable home He remained 
with his “little physician” nearly twelve months after his 
recovery, “and much sweet communion,” he says, “I had 
with him, concerning the things of our salvation ” He was 
indebted to Dr Cotton in more ways than one. He now owed 
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him a considerable sum of money; and his relatives, who had 
to bear the brunt of the expense, thought the time had come 
foi him, if not to resume his profession, at least to seek cheaper 
accommodation. Disinclination and conscience alike forbade 
his return to the Temple, and, feeling unable to take the 
accustomed oath, he resigned his appointment as commissionei 
of bankrupts “By this means,” he said, “I leduced myself 
to an income scarcely sufficient for my maintenance, but I 
would rather have staived in reality than deliberately offend 
my Saviour ” These are brave words — or, as some may 
think, glib ones It is possible that had Cowper been actually 
faced with the alternative of starvation or dishonour, he might 
indeed have chosen the former As things were, he displayed 
no excessive zeal for martyrdom Much as he disliked threat- 
ening to turn the “toad” out of his “hole,” he allowed 
Joseph Hill to bring pressure to bear upon the Welshman who 
had foi some time occupied his chambers in London without 
paying the rent For the rest, he relied upon “the great 
mercy of God, who has since raised me up such friends as have 
enabled me to enjoy all the comforts and conveniences of life 
I am well assured, that while 1 live, ‘bread shall be given me, 
and water shall be sure’ accoidmg to His giacious promise ” 

I have no wish to gloss over the foibles of Evangelicahsm 
I know how irritating its terminology can be It must some- 
times have galled Cowpei’s relatives to hear him so ainly 
ascribe their own generosity to the Lord They had even 
truer cause for annoyance when, on leaving St Albans, their 
impecunious kinsman, aged thiity-four and having no pros- 
pects, not only took with him one of Dr Cotton’s servants to 
whom he had become attached, but adopted the six-year-old 
son of a drunken cobbler, whose haid case had aroused his 
pity Roberts, the servant, was appropi lately named Sam. 
There seems to have been an immediate understanding 
between him and Cowper, such as arose between Mr Pick- 
wick and the younger Weller, Wiitmg to Hill a few days 
aflei he had settled in his now rooms at Huntingdon, Cowper 
said 

“ I have a lodging that puts me continually in mind of our 

summer excursions, we have had many worse, and, except the 
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Size of It (which, however, is sufficient for a single man), hut 
few better I am not quite alone, hai-mg brought a servant 
mth me from St Albans, v^lio is the veiy mirror of fidelity and 
affection for his master And whereas the Turkish Spy says, he 
kept no servant, because he would not have an enemy in his 
house, I hired mine, because I would have a friend hlen do 
not usually bestow' these encomiums on their lackeys, nor do they 
usually deserve them, but I have had experience of mine, both 
in sickness and in health, and never saw his fellow*’’ 

The cost of maintaining the child “Dick” Coleman, whose 
father might have “poisoned him with gin” if “Pi evidence” 
had not intervened, was for some years a constant cause of 
anxiety to the poet, who ultimately apprenticed the boy to a 
breeches-maker 

Cowper’s munificence has its attractive side. Yet it was 
generosity at other people’s expense Corvper, at any rate in 
earher life, was quite irresponsible in money matters, and his 
relatives seem, on the whole, to have been commendably long- 
suffering There was — ^to anticipate events shghtly — one 
storm. Ashley Cowper informed his nephew that “the family 
were not a httle displeased at having learnt that he kept a 
servant, and that he maintained a boy also ” Ma3or Cowper 
went further, and recommended that his kinsfolk should not 
“give to one who knew so little how to make a right use of 
their bounty ” He threatened, for his own part, to withdraw 
his subscription It was then that Cowper received the letter, 
either from a stranger or in the disguised hand of a fiiend, in 
which, m “the kindest and most benevolent terms imagin- 
able,” he was exhorted not to distress himself, as the wTiter, 
who loved him tenderly and approved his conduct, would 
replace any deduction that others might make from his 
income At first his thoughts turned to Lady Hesketh, then 
to her father He must later have reahsed that his “ Dear 
Anonymous” was Theodora Nor was she his only benefac- 
tress. Mrs. Unwin, with w'hom he had at this lime been 
hvmg for some months, voluntarily reduced her fee, without 
diminishing her guest’s accommodation, from eighty to forty 
guineas per annum. Even the Major was better than his 
word, and peace was restored. 
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If no full defence of Covsrper’s quixotry be possible, it may 
at least be urged that, while he was not indifferent to the good 
things of this life, such as soles and oysters, and while he was 
always fastidious about his attire, his tastes were essentially 
simple and innocent While, again, he might often assign his 
good fortune to God, he was in fact very grateful to the human 
agents through whom it was forthcoming There is an ait of 
receiving as well as of giving, and few men have more charm- 
ingly or sincerely exemplified it His letteis of thanks, some- 
times in verse, must have made the donors feel that their 
mercy was indeed twice blessed, rewarding the giver no less 
than the taker. Finally, it may be noted that when, in 
October 1767, on questioning Hill, his “Chancellor of the 
Exchequer,” he found that his debts amounted to something 
like one hundred and forty pounds, he seems to have insisted, 
against Hill’s advice, on selling some of his Consols in order 
to meet his obligations 


III 

It was at four o’clock on a dime mormng in 1765 that 
Cowper bade farewell to Dr Cotton, and set out from St 
Albans for Cambridge There he stayed with his brother for 
several days John found William’s proselytising zeal a little 
irksome, but there was a fraternal agreement to differ. As 
no smtable rooms could be found in Cambridge, Cowper 
settled at Huntingdon, fifteen rmles away, and the brothers 
met every week, “by an alternate reciprocation of inter- 
com’se ” William, despite bis whimsical disclaimers, became 
d good enough horseman to manage the journey legularly 
without disaster, though he probably had his anxious 
moments, the memory of which served later to provide 
authoritative colour for John Gilprn 

He described Huntingdon as the “neatest” of towns. It 
had long since fallen from the days of its gloiy, when it 
possessed fifteen churches, a prior y, and a castle But it was 
a thriving agricultural centre, and was still famous, as in 
Cromwell’s lime, foi its brewing Its town hall had been 
built twenty years before the coming of Cowper, who noted, 
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as something worthy of marvel, that “the roads, which are all 
tiirnpilie, and strike out four or five diffeient ways, are per- 
fectly good m all weathers/’ The lumbering coaches and 
waggons passed through its mile-long High Street on their 
journeys between London and York, and several of its fine 
surviving inns were already scenes of lively activity The 
Ouse, which here flows between some of the loveliest water- 
meadows in England^ was navigable to small vessels from 
King’s Lynn The town was also a resort of huntsmen and 
anglers, and, like most other places of equal size in days when 
people had to find their amusements close at hand, it boasted 
Its card and dancing assemblies, its racecourse, its club and 
bowling gieen. “I am wnll olf, you perceive,” wrote Cow per 
to HiU, “in point of diversions, especially as I shall go to ’em 
just as much as I should if I lived a thousand miles off But 
no matter for that, the spectator at a play is more entei- 
tained than the actor, and in real hfe it is much the same.” 

At first Cowper found the surrounding country “flat and 
insipid ” He came to like it better, and to acquire a special 
affection for the village of Hartford, W'here the church “is 
very prettily situated upon a rising ground, so close to the 
river that it washes the wall of the churchyard ” He fell 
immediately in love with the Ouse, w'hich, at Huntingdon 
and then at Olney, was to be his companion for twenty-one 
years He spoke of the nver as being “the most agreeable 
circumstance in this part of the world,” and added “It is a 
noble stream to bathe in, and I shall make that use of it three 
times a week, having introduced myself to it for the first time 
this morning ” We may picture him, “having just emerged 
from the Ouse,” returning to his lodging to grapple with 
problems of domestic economy 

“Whatever you may think of the matter” [he wrote to Hill] 
“it IS no easy thing to keep house for two people, A man cannot 
always hve upon sheep’s heads and liver and lights, like the lions 
in the tower, and a joint of meat, in so smefl a family is an 
endless encumbrance My Lutdiei’s hitl ICi last week amouuled 
to four shillings and tenpence I sel off widi a leg of Iamb, and 
was forced to give part of it away to my washerwoman Then 
I made an experiment upon a sheep’s heart, and that was too 
H 
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little Next I put three pounds of beef into a pie, and this had 
like to have been too much, for it lasted three days, though my 
landlord was admitted to a share of it Then as to small beer, I 
am puzzled to pieces about it I have bought as much for a 
shilling as will serve us at least a month, and it is grown sour 
alieady In shoit, I never knew how to pity poor housekeepers 
before , but now I cease to wondei at the politic cast which then 
occupation usually gives to their countenance, for it is really a 
matter full of perplexity ” 

Notwithstanding these anxieties, Cowper liked Huntingdon 
“extremely.’* It was, in fact, admirably suited to his needs. 
He was keenly susceptible to environment, and, while he 
detested London, he enjoyed to some extent being in the 
world, though not of it The compact, busy little town on the 
Great North Road, with its two thousand inhabitants, offered 
him just that degree of mingled quietness and bustle which he 
craved The removal, in 1767, to Olney, a comparatively 
isolated and dull place, and less healthy, was in some respects 
unfoitunate. 

Despite his shyness, Cowpei was a magnet that soon 
attracted not only “two or three odd scrambling fellows” like 
himself, but a number of solid friends His first caller at 
Huntingdon was a woollen-draper — “ a veiy healthy, wealth 3 '-, 
sensible, sponsible man, and extremely civil ” The draper 
possessed a cold bath, and promised Cowper the use of it in 
winter He also lent him the St. Jameses Chronicle, and took 
him to see Hinchinbrook House, the great mansion of the 
district, formerly the seat of the Cromwells. The next visitor 
was Mr. Hodgson, the minister of the parish — “very sensible, 
a good preacher, and conscientious in the discharge of his 
duties ” In Septembei, Cowper wrote to Lady Hesfceth 

“Another acquaintance I have lately made is vnth a Mr 
Nicholson, a north country divine, very poor, but very good and 
very happy. He reads prayers here twice a day, all the year 
lomid, and travels on foot to serve two churches every Sunday 
through the year, his journey out and homo again being sixteen 
miles I supped with him last night. He gave me bread and 
cheese, and a black jug of ale of his own brewing, and, doubtless, 
brewed by his own hands Another of my acquaintance is 
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Mr , a thm, taii^ old maxiy and as good as he is thin He 

drinks nothing but water^^ and eats no fleshy partlj^ I belieTe^ 
from a religious scruple (for he is Tery rehgious), and partly in 
the spirit of a valeiudinanan He is to be met with every morn* 
ing of his life, at about six o’clock, at a fountain of very fine 
water, about a mile from the town, which is reckoned extremely 
like the Bristol spring Bemg both early risers, and the only 
walkers in the place, v\e soon became acquainted His great 
piety can be equalled by nothing but his great regularity, for he 
IS the most perfect timepiece in the world ” 

Evangehcalism had not dulled Cowper’s eye for humour or 
his interest in the mundane scene His religious fervour, in 
Its turn, was unabated In the Memoir he tells us that, on 
the day of his ai rival in Huntingdon, he felt, after his brother 
had left him, ‘'like a traveller m the midst of an inhospitable 
desert/’ and that, having found a sequestered spot in the 
fields near the town, he sought and found succour in prayer. 
On the following morning he attended church for the first 
time since his recovery, and had difficulty in restraining his 
rapture His heart was “full of love to all the congregation/’ 
especially to “ a grave and sober person ’ ’ who sat beside him and 
sang the psalm m a manner befitting his holy employment * 

Though my own voice was silent, being stopt by the mieuse- 
ness of what I felt, yet my soul sung within me, and even leapt 
for ]oy And when the gospel for the day was read, the sound of 
It was more than I could well support Oh, what a word is the 
word of God, when the Spirit quickens us to receive it, and gives 
the hearing ear, and the understanding hearth The harmony 
of heaven is in it, and discovers its author. The parable of the 
prodigal son was the portion I saw myself in that glass so 
clearly, and the loving kindness of my slighted and forgotten 
Lord, that the whole scene was realised to me, and acted over 
in my heart.” 

After the service lie returned to the place where he had 
prayed on the previous day, and found the relief which he had 
there received had been “but the earnest of a iichei blessing ” 
He now"^ seemed to speak with his Saviour ‘ face to face, as a 
man conversing ivith his friend,” except that his speech “was 
onlj in tears of ]oy, and groanings w’^hich cannot be uttered ” 
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could but say ^'how loTeiy’’ — noi^ with Jacob, ' how 
dreadful’’ — tins place 

In his letters of this period, he passes naturally from playful 
commeni; on his oiiW^ard life to glownng expiessions of his 
inner joy At first he made Lady Hesketh his closest confn 
daiito, and also tried to convert her to his own no'V’v definitely 
^settled form of faith 

'“'Yon in^ dear cousin, yourself will be apt to think that I 
cam the maiter too far, and that in the piesent warmth of my 
heart I make too ample a concession m saying, that I am only 
now a convert You think I alwajs believed, and I thought so 
too . but you w ere deceu ed, and so as I I called myself indeed 
a Christian, but He %%ho kno'^%s my heart knows that I never 
did a right thing, nor abstained fiom a wrong one, because I was 
so. but if I did either, it under the influence of some other 
motive And it is such seeming Christians, such pretending 
believers, that do most mischief to the cause, and furnish the 
^tronge«t aiguments to support the infldelit} of its enemies 
unless piofei^sion and conduct go togethei, the man's life is a lie, 
t^nd the validity of what he piofesses itself is called in question '' 

There are other letters in this \eiii, and it is possible for 
Us, r^='dding between the hues, to guess the nature of Lady 
Hp^ 4 :erh ’8 leplies 

'You say, 3 oil hope it is not necessaiy for salvation [he writes 
agdHi] to undergo the same afflictions that I have undergone. 
No’ mj dear cousin God deals with His children as a meraful 
Fatliei, He does not, as He Himself tells us, afflict wnllrngly 
the «ions of men Doubtless there are many, who, having been 
rhic ed hj His good providence out of reach of any great evil and 
influence of bad example, have from their infancy been 
pa>‘trkeis oi the grace of His Holy Spirit, in such a manner as 
nrw cr to have allowed themselves m any grievous offence against 
Him May 30U love Him more and more day by day, as every 
daj while you thmk upon Him you will find Him more worthy 
oi 3 our love, cud rnjv u)u 0^ finally accepted with Him for 
Th ‘..r- whose Mtoice-.on all His faithful servants cannot 
hut prevail ^ ” 

Here the sxncenty and lovmg piirpose are unmistakable 
But Lady Hesketh was still comparatively young She was 
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not yet a widow^ and neither her husband nor she^^ prosperous 
but moral folk of xhe world^^ quite understood what all the 
pother as about It was not in Lady Hesketh^ eyen at this 
period^ to be resentful towards Cowper, but apparently she 
did not encourage him to send her more sermons The 
correspondence lapsed;^ and was not renewed until twenty 
years later The zealot now addressed himself mainly to two 
other first-cousins These were Mis Martin Madan — ^whose 
husband, the eminent diYine, we have already met and shall 
meet again — and her sister-in-law, Mrs Cowper, the Major’s 
wife, who, probably under Madan’s influence, and perhaps to 
the disgust of the Major, had been recruited to ‘‘enthusiasm ” 
Soon, however, an event was to happen which made letter- 
■writing on religious topics less of an indispensable outlet 

IV 

Cowper had not been long in Huntingdon before, as he was 
leaving the church one moinmg, he was stopped by a young 
man In a small town a stranger in church attracts notice, 
and certain members of the settled congregation feel it their 
duty to speak to him But this particular stranger was obvi- 
ously unusual There was an air of mystery about him He 
was shy, lefmed, and distinguished looking altogether 
somewhat aloof He ought, of course, to be welcomed, but 
who was to break the ice^ We may guess that this question 
agitated the Unwin family for some weeks before it was 
decided that William Unwin, the son, who had indeed been 
much attracted to the new-comer, should act. The plunge 
was taken, and the ice proved to be thinner than it had 
appeared That same afternoon William Unwin drank tea 
with Cowpei , and intimacy was at once established 

“To my inexpressible joy [runs the Memoir} 1 found him 
one whose noiions of religion were spiritual and lively We 
opened our hearts to each other at the first interview, and when 
we parted, I immediately retired to my chamber, and prayed 
the Lord, who had been the author, to be the guardian of our 
friendship, and to grant to it fervency and perpetuity, even 
unto aeath 
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On September 14 Cowper sent the good tidings to Lady 
Hesketh 

*'Tbe last acquainiance I made heie is with the lace of the 
Lbwiiis^ consisting of father and motheij son and daughter, the 
most comfortable social folks you ever knew The son is about 
twenty^one years of age, one of the most unreserved and amiable 
jornig men I ever conversed vnth. He is not yet arrived at that 
time of life when suspicion recommends itself to us in the form 
of wisdom, and sets eveiything but our own dear selves at an 
immeasurable distance from our esteem and confidence Conse- 
quently he IS known almost as soon as seen, and having nothing 
in his heart that makes it necessary for him to keep it barred and 
bolted, opens it to the perusal even of a stranger The fathei is a 
ciergyman, and the son is designed for orders The design, how- 
e\er, is quite his own, proceeding merely from his being and 
having always been sincere in his belief and love of the Gospel ” 

On the Sunday following his first conversation with the 
son, whose portrait, then recently painted by Gainsborough, 
certainly suggests a sincere and attractive personality, Cowper 
dined at ihe Umvins’ gabled red-brick house in the High 
Street, with its long garden extending to a row of hme-trees, 
beyond which lay a common. Susanna, the daughter, re- 
ceived him on his arrival Lady Hesketh, to whom again an 
account of the visit was despatched, may have drawn false 
conclusions from Cowper^s eloquent reference to the young 
lady. Anyhow, she asked for fuller details, as is apparent 
fiom Co’^vper’s next letter to her, which, ending with a 
chaiactenstic homily, was, as we have seen, the last he wrote 
hei for two decades 

am glad you think so favourably of my Huntingdon 
arqj^riiutencs, they are indeed a nice set of folks, and suit me 
I dioujd have been more particular m my account of 
Un Aiii, if I bad had materials for a minute description She 
13 about eighteen years of age, rather handsome and genteel 
In her mother^s company she says little, not because her mother 
requires it of her, but because she seems glad of that excuse for 
not talking, being somewhat inclined xo bashfulness Tliere is 
the most remarkable cordiality between all the pai ts of the family, 
and the mother and daughter seem to dote upon each other The 
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first time I went to the house I was introduced to the daughter 
alone j and sat with her near half an houFj before her brother 
came lUj who had appointed me to call upon him. Talking is 
necessary in a lete-d.-tete^ to distinguish the persons of the drama 
from the chans they sit on accordingly she talked a great deal^ 
and extremely welL and, like the rest of the family, behaved 
with as much ease of address as if we had been old acquaintance ** 

But if, at this point, Lady Hesketh might still have enter- 
tained hopes or fears of an impending romance, the contmua- 
tion of the letter may have disappointed her — or set her mind 
at rest 

‘‘She [Susanna] resembles her mother in her great piety, who 
IS one of the most remarkable instances of it I have ever seen 
They are altogether the cheerfulest and most engaging family- 
piece It IS possible to conceive 

“Since I wrote the above, I met Mrs Unwin m the street, and 
%Tent home with her She and I walked together near two hours 
in the garden, and had a conversation which did me more good 
than I should have received from an audience of the first prince 
of Europe That woman is a blessing to me, and I never see 
her without being the better for her company I am treated 
in the family as if I was a near relation, and have been repeat- 
edly invited to call upon them at all times You know what a 
shy fellow I am, I cannot prevail with myself to make so much 
use of this privilege as I am sure they intend I should, but 
perhaps this awkwardness will ivear off hereafter ** 

The awkwardness did wear off Cowper’s growing familiar- 
ity with the Unwins was soon communicated to Joseph Hill 

“They treat me more like a near relation than a strangei, and 
their house is always open to me The old gentleman carries 
me to Cambridge in his chaise He is a man of learning and 
good sense, and as simple as parson Adams. His wife has a very 
uncommon understanding, has read much to excellent pu^'pose, 
and IS more polite than a duchess The son, who belongs to 
Cambridge, is a most amiable young man, and the daughter 
quite of a piece with the rest of the family They see but little 
company, which suits me exactly, go when I will, I find a house 
full of peace and cordiality in all its parts, and I am sure to hear 
no scandal, but such discourse instead of it as we are all bettei 
for Y'ou remember Rousseau^s description of an Enghsh 
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morning, such are the mornings I spend -with these good 
people, and the evenings differ from them in nothing, except 
that they aie still more snug, and quietei ” 

The date of this letter is Octobei 25 Less than thiee weeks 
later, Cot\-per entered the Unwin household as a paying guest 
The ciicumstances which led to this move aie recorded in 
the Memoir After four months in lodgings at Huntingdon, 
Gowper found himself ‘in a state of desertion ” The com- 
munion \^hlch he had so long maintained with the Lord “was 
suddenly interiupted ” This, as Gold win Smith says, “is his 
theological veision of the case, the rationalistic version 
immediately follows ‘ I began to dislike my solitary situation, 
and to fear I should never be able to weather out the winter 
in so lonely a dwelhng ’ ” But, as Goldwin Smith recognised, 
despite his touch of satire, the theological and the natural 
man are in large degree interdependent Gowper of all men 
most needed a home , and, as things happened, he heard that 
one of the Rev Morley Unwin’s pupils had ]ust left for 
Cambridge Would it be possible, he wondered, for him to 
fill the vacancy as a boarder in that ‘‘special good house” in 
the High Street^ No sooner had the thought struck him than 
he was filled with remorse for such “want of submission to 
the Lord s Will ” Nevertheless, the hope persisted, until his 
‘ mutinous and disobedient heart” cried “Give me the 
blessing, oi else I die ” He tned to concentiate his attention 
on other matters, but one evemng some woids — “The Lord 
God of truth will do this” — ^lang with such importunity 
through his mind that he was convinced they were not of his 
Oi^vn pioduclion, and assumed them to be an ‘“assurance of 
cuccess ’’ He “immediately began to negotiate the affair, 
and in a few days it was entirely concluded ” He adds that 
he found his new abode “a place of rest prepared for me by 
God s own hand, wheie He has blessed me with a thousand 
mercies — and communion vwth His dear disciples ” The 
Memoir ends with the supplication* “May no thing but 
death interrupt our union ” Death and mariiage were early 
to break up the farmly circle, but, so far as Gowper and Mrs. 
Unwm were concerned, the prayer w^as abundantly answered 
Though his account of the father, on first acquaintance, was 
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complimeiitaiy^ it is doubtful if Courper’s regard for Moiley 
Unwin deepened ivitli greatei intimacy. UmYin^ who was 
much older than Ins had formerly been master of the 

Fiee School^ and lectmer to the two churches^ in Huntingdon. 
He left tlieie, apparently in 17425 to become P\.ector of 
Gnmstonj near Kiiig^s Lynn^ wheie he mariied Mary Ca\T- 
thorne^ the daughtei of a draper at Ely, who already evinced 
considerable culture and literal y taste Even while living at 
Grimston^ Um^^in (after the manner of too many cleigymen 
of the period) delegated most of his woik to a curate^ and^ 
probably in I7485 he became non-resident He came back to 
Huntingdon^ where he piepaied a few pupils for the Uni- 
versity He w^as also re-appointed to the lectureship of St. 
Mary’s 5 but the parish books^ says Canon Benham^ con! am 
several resolutions of censuie upon him for neglect of duty 5 
and once he w'-as nearly dismissed ” The return to Hunting- 
don^ it IS only fair to add, was prompted by Mrs. Unwan, who 
found both the situation and the people of Giimston too 
“restncted” for her liking 

Mrs Umvm was no born saint She was^ to the end^ very 
human But she had obviously come under the influence of 
the Evangelical Rewval and her religion w^as already, by the 
time when Cowper met her, moie than a formality 01 — what 
constituted one of the mam perils of enthusiasm” — an 
emotional indulgence It is equally clear that she steadily 
“advanced m wisdom and stature ” The phiase, applied to 
her, IS not rhetorical In her later years, through the growing 
fame of Cowper, her circle of acquaintances w^as consideiably 
ividened, so that we have not only Cowpei's own tesiimony 
Lo the beauty of her character, but that of many and di /erse 
witnesses. Her essential sanctity is established beyond dis- 
pute, and it is no more necessary to emphasise the fact than 
It IS to enlarge upon the perfect mutual affection betw’-een 
herself and the poet The loss of a mother in childhood may 
be, to a sensitive child, an irremediable disaster, but fate 
made the best possible atonement to Cowq>er when it bi ought 
Mrs. Unwin into his life He had not long shared hei home 
before he said she “has almost a maternal affection fox me, 
and I have something very like a filial one for her, and her 
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5011 and I are brothers ’’ A little latei he wrote “My future 
expenses in the hosiery hue will be small, for Mrs Unwin 
inuc« all my stockings, and would knit my hats too, if that 
■ywre possible ” The gradual deepening of the bond — ^im- 
mcrtcilised many years later in the “Sonnet to Mrs Unwin” 
and the lines “To Mary ’ — ^is one of the commonplaces of 
litei ary historj' 

There is no need to gild Mis Unwnn’s halo What does 
perhaps need stressing is the fact that she was not only good, 
but accomplished “She was in truth,” says Bagehot, “a 
mos^ excellent person — ^in mind and years much older than 
the poet ^ — as it were by profession elderly, able in every 
species of preserve, profound in salts, and pans, and 3 ellies — 
culmary by taste, by tact and instinct motherly and house- 
mfish ” Bagehot adds that she was not “without some less 
larderifeious quahties” , but the mam impression he suggests 
IS that Mrs Unwin, in point of mental refinement, was little 
moie than a superior cook-general Bagehot alone is patron- 
ising towards Mrs Unwin, Yet his essential view of her is 
one which, despite its demonstrable falsity, persists in many 
minds, as does the idea that Coivper, pathetically domesticated, 
mov of his leisure horns in holding wool for her to 
wind He did occasionally hold her skems- why, indeed, 
should not a man sometimes perform that innocent, useful, 
and (when once the necessary skill has been attained) delight- 
fully soothing function ? But that is far from being the whole 
of the story 

I would not, m this matter of “salts, and pans, and jelhes,” 
be imsunderstood. I have no wish to defend Mrs. Unwin 
against the charge of having soiled her hands From the 
allusions in Cowper's letters to “receipts” for cakes and other 
comesLibles, it is clear that, like many other sensible women, 
she was not a stranger in her own kitchen, and that on occa- 
sion she could heiself prepare the dinner. So much the more 
honoiu to her I From Cow'pei’s references to “servants” and 
to his ‘‘genteel way” of living, however, it is equally manifest, 
and in the mteiest of a truthful picture must he pointed out, 
that the Unwin estahhshment was a comparatively “polite” 

^ Mrs. Unwin was m fact seren years older than Co^vpei 
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onej and thai: Mrs UmYni's abilities and interests weie many- 
sided The Evangelical movement admittedly diew a laige 
proportion of its reciuits from among the unlettered masses. 
But Wesley^ its predominant figure, was himself, in every 
point of bleeding and acqmrement, a gentleman and a 
scholar, and the Revival had a considerable leaven of culture 
There is ample proof that J^'Irs Umvin had studied intelli- 
gently the classics of poetry and religion, the Revival had its 
own by no means negligible literature , and she could 
thoroughly enjoy vath Cowpei a nari ative of travel or 
adventure As she sat bespectacled in her high chair in the 
evenings, knitting her stockings with the finest of needles, it 
was not as a bored slave that she listened by the hour to 
Cowper's reading of Milton or Homer The poet’s sensitive- 
ness would soon have detected the well-intentioned deceit, 
and the readings would have been discontinued The fact 
that she was both second mother and boon companion to 
Cowpei for nearly tlnrty years would itself be enough to 
determine for us alike the quahty and range of her character* 
But we have, again, abundant direct evidence that she was 
homely and practical, yet cultivated, spiritually earnest, yet 
gay 

It IS mth no feeling of discrepancy that, having just ivritten 
the w'ord “gay,” I now quote part of the familiar letter winch, 
in October 1766, Cowper addressed to the Ma)or’s wife 

Having told you how we do not spend our time, I mil next 
say how we do We bieakfast commonly between eight and 
nine, till eleven we read either the Scripture, or the sermons of 
some faithful pieacher of those holy mysteiies, at eleven we 
attend divine service, which is performed here twice eveiy day, 
and from tw^elve to tliree we separate, and amuse ourselves as 
we please During that interval I either read in my own apait- 
ment, or walk, or ride, or work m the garden. We seldom sit 
an hour after dinner, but, if the weather permits, adjourn to the 
garden, where, with Mrs Unwin and her son, I have generally 
the pleasure of religious conversation till tea-time If it rains, 
or is too windy for walking, we either converse within doors, or 
sing some hymns of Martin’s^ collection, and by the help of 

^ Marxm Madan, wLo was in his day a liyinu-'^viiler 
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iMrs UmTin’s liaipsidiord, make up a tolerable concert, in which 
oiir heaits, I hope, are the best and most musical pei formers 
xiftei tea we sally forth to 'vvalk in good earnest Mrs Unwin 
IS a good walker, and we hai^e generally travelled about four 
miles before w^’e see home again When the days are short, we 
make tins excursion in the former part of the day, between 
church-time and dinner At night we read and converse, as 
befoie, till supper, and commonly finish the evening either 
with hjmns or a sermon, and last of all the family are called 
to prayers ” 

Some of Cow perm's biographers have expressed sober or 
mock honor at this levelation And it must be admitted 
that the Evangelicals did excessively indulge in religious dis- 
course 'Wesley realised the danger, and warned his followers 
against it Writing, for instance, to a friend in 1768, he says 
' But, weie these or those of ever so excellent a spirit, you 
converse w^th them too long ‘Three or four hours’^ One 
had need to be an angel, not a man, to converse for four hours 
at once to any purpose In the latter part of such a conversa- 
tion w'-e shall doubtless lose all the profit we had gained 
befoie ” ^ Neveitheless, it is a common temptation to carry 
things too fai, and histoiy is the lecord of a swinging pen- 
dulum The Evangelical Revival was a necessary revolt 
against religious apathy or static faith, its over-emphasis — 
while ideally speaking, a weakness — ^was needed, as things 
go in ilns world, to redress the balance In any case, the 
question of “gaiety’’ is unaffected “I need not tell you,” 
added Cowper in the letter ]ust quoted, “that such a life as 
this IS consistent wnth the utmost cheerfulness, accordingly 
we are all happy, and dwell together m unity as bretlmen.” 
Through all surface changes of time and manners, “’tis in 
ouibeUes that ive are thus or thus ” Essential mirth may 
underlie outwai'd sobriety no less than outward pleasure may 
hide inward boiedom. 


V 

Though his shimlaxig from publicity soon made him 
abaimon the idea ( *o pe^ m 1766 had thoughts of taking holy 

Leffers of John Wesk) Standard Edition Edited by John Telford 
1951 Voliime V, p 84 
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oiders Not only was he afue mtli religious zeal, while 
lacking definite occupation he may have heen inspired by 
the example of sereral well-knowTi divines, including Mad- 
dock, Madan, and Romaine, who, like himself, had studied 
foi the bai in early life With two of these cleigymen, as also 
with the famous Dr Thomas Haw'eis,^ he was peisoiially 
associated at this time Abiaham Maddock held a living at 
Ketteiing, while Madan, Cowper’s cousin, often visited 
Huntingdon in the course of his tra\els, and Cow per some- 
times accompanied him on his preaching tours in the district 
All these clerics were Calvinists 

Madan became involved in two notoiious controversies 
duiing his career Feeling ran stiong on both of the opposing 
sides, and has so coloured all available estimates of him that it 
IS piovokingly difficult to form a cleai impression of the man 
He was the elder son of Colonel Martin Madan, M P of 
Hertingfoidbury, and of Judith, daughter of Judge Spencer 
Coivper, the poet’s aunt Born in 1726, he attended West- 
minster School, and graduated at Christ Church, Oxford, in 
i 746, He was called to the bai two years later, and joined a 
convivial club in London Being a good mimic, he was 
commissioned by his feUow-members to hear John Weslej'’ 
preach and to reproduce his antics for their entertainment 
He went to scoff, but remained to pi ay On leturning to the 
club, he was asked if he had “taken the old Methodist off” 
“No, gentlemen,” he replied, “but he has taken me off.” 
Though converted by Wesley, he soon became a Calvimstic 
Methodist under the influence of David Jones and William 
Romaine, and was ordained through Lady Huntingdon’s 
efforts 2 With his striking personality and fine voice, the 

^ eis %’tas bom m 1 734 and died in 1 820 Fioni 17 64 onwards be as Vicar 
of Aldwinklej Northamptonshire, bii' hi, cb(TLL''rf’e end originality secured him 
a national reputation In 1768 he b' c nj v vch ix Lan\ Huntingdon’s chaplains 
and manager of her newlj opened theological college at Trerecca He was 
Madan’h curate ac the Lock Hospital, and also a dii actor of the London Missionarv 
Society 

^ Sehna Countess of Himtingdon (1707-1791), the leader of * the genteel 
oc » I nc daughter of Washington vSlurlev second Earl Ferrers She 

joined the first Methodist society in Fettei Lau Lona'^i x739 and on the 
dcalh m 1746 of her husband, Theophilus fii," Tail li 

dc5 oled hei wealth and energy to pxomotimr, on its tic -mu , •»he ot 

the Kevivah She built sixty-four chapels ii. )i s parts ci EjgiduJj celcLrcd 
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“lawyer turned divine” at once attiacted notice In 1750 he 
was appointed Chaplain to the Lock Hospital, near Hyde Park 
Corner, to which seat-holders were admitted as well as the 
patients The services were at first held in a parlour, but 
Madan’s pleaching became so popular that a chapel was built 
for him in 1760 Thenceforward, for many years, it provided 
the odd spectacle of a bmlding filled partly by the destitute 
and the depraved, and partly by the most wealthy Evangehcal 
congregation in London 

The first of the tw'o Madan controversies arose in 1767 
Kimpton, who held the patronage, had wished to sell the 
advowson of the Imng of Aldvnnkle, which was about to 
become vacant Failing to negotiate a sale, he presented the 
living to Thomas Haweis, who had been recommended by 
Madan Three years later, Kimpton, now in straitened cir- 
cumstances. received a tempting offer for the advowson, and 
asked Haweis to lesign, declanng that he had been appointed 
under some such reseivation Haw'eis, acting on Madan’s 
advice, refused Madan was widely and violently attacked, 
bemg accused of simony and misi epresentation Finally, 
Lady Huntingdon bought the advotvson from Kimpton for a 
thousand pounds, the sum named by the other would-be 
purchaser Lady Huntingdon wished Madan to make a 
qualified apology He refused, and she did not insist “That 
Madan’s conduct m this matter did not forfeit the confidence 
of his friends,” says one writer,^ “may be deduced from the 
action of Loid Apsley (later Lord Bathurst) in soon after 
appointing him his domestic chaplain, hut Lady Huntingdon 
and others certainly considered that he held to a narrow and 


aBd emplojed her own chaplaisis, and conrerted an old mansinp at Trevecoa 
South Wales, into a college of which Cheshunt College, Cambridge 

Ts the toeal descendan, -ler cJ>u f .Min was to evangehse her own class, and to 
spmtfial routs, somenmes attended Clxesterfiald, Walpole, and Bolin^- 
hxoke. recognised social functions Wailful and imperious, slie was 

todamentdly sincere, and lier worL doubtless bore some gemune fruic But Jolin 
Weslev disliked her theolog-cal "..-ws and vas -oi- .'’one in regarding with 

Vr, Hun^don 

a-c u . opi, comm ,o lo mcmbei. ol Ue Church of England, hut 
^o Tp'i p’ t ! '' ' ‘ ■' Toleration Act, and thus 

B; Sarah Murmngdon and her 

^ Bmionwy of Nmxmd 
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legal Tiew of the circumsxances, in opposition to considerations 
of equity 

The second stoim broke in 1780 Madaii published his 
Thelyphthora, or A Treatise on Female Rian, in which he 
argued that polygamy is a state that was not restricted to the 
Jews, but had divine sanction for all races and time. The 
writer may have been prompted by his work as hospital 
chaplain “If,” says Canon Benham, “he evei looked 
sorrowfully upon his charge at the Lock, and thought how 
each fallen woman had been once an innocent child, and 
might have been a happy wnfe with children round her knees, 
IS It to be wondered at that he pondered the question, ‘On 
what theory might these have been wives?’” Madan, at any 
rate, turned for justification of polygamy to his Bible, which, 
hke all theologians of his time, he took to be of equal auth- 
ority in all Its parts This literal view of inspiration, sincerely 
held as a theory, had in practice one inevitable result Those 
portions of Scripture were chosen that smted the seeker’s ovm 
ends; the rest were ignored By this piocess, Madan, citing 
chapter and verse, was able to build up an impressive “Chris- 
tian ” argument in support of his thesis In the same mannei , 
as we know, the Devil can quote the Bible to his own purpose, 
and, though Madan's intention may have been good, his 
fellow-divines, scared by wsions of Turkish harems, and not 
pausing to weigh the logic of a treatise based upon methods 
which they themselves put to more conventional uses, thought 
that in this case the Devil was actually at work The book 
provoked hostihty and scorn among rehgious professois of 
every kind Lady Huntingdon was indignant, and Madan 
retired into private life Cowper, whose regard for his cousm 
was rudely shaken, wrote a satirical attack entitled AntL~ 
Thelyphthora, which was published anonymously in 1781 It 
is an allegory of lustful lovers, discovered and put to the 
sword by a true knight , and, though he says that 

'’’’what old Chaucer's merry page befits, 

The chaster muse of modem days ormts,” 

the poem shous thc-t the wiiLei could use sensuous imagery 
when he hked Some critics have even called it “coarse.” It 
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IS so onlj by comparison v, ith CoiiTper’s own normal 
standaid. 

In the Dictiormty of National Biography we are told that 
obloquy did not soui Madan The wiiter of the aiticle, who 
credits him rvith 'activity, zeal, gentleness, and love of 
study,” and iiho says that his seimons weie cliaiacteiised by 
directness and earnestness rathei than by rhetoiical display, 
adds that ' no impaitiai leader of the two controversies can 
fail to acquit Madan of insmcenty and of self-seeking ” Yet 
he has to admit that many contemporaries saw the Chaplain 
of the Lock in a different light Nor can we ignore the 
doubts of Wesley It may be argued that Wesley would 
natuially be pie]udiced against one who, having been con- 
verted by himself, had turned to Calvimsm But Wesley, 
uhile he vigoiously opposed Calvimsm as a theology, was 
charitable towards individual Calvinists, and even ready to 
use them, if he felt that their hearts were better than their 
creeds No one, again, was less swayed by petty personal 
jealousy His judgment was usually cool and impartial and, 
while women might deceive him, he was a shiewd reader of 
men. Even he, however, was often “at a loss” concerning 
“Mr Madan ” He found his character a little baffhng, and 
his new of It underwent repeated modifications One thing 
IS clear Wesley, long before the Thelyphthora episode, dis- 
trusted Madan's doctrines and style of pleaching, and seems 
sometimes to have suspected him of trimming his sails to the 
breeze of personal success He accuses Madan of making “the 
imaginary transfer of Christ’s righteousness serve as a cover 
for the unrighteousness of mankind ” ^ Elsewhere he in- 
cludes Madan among several pieachers whose followers are 
“thoioughly conformed to the maxims, the spmt, the fashions, 
and customs of the world ” He dislikes their ‘'amorous way 
of prajnng” and their “luscious way of talking ”2 In other 
letters Wesley leveals his impression of Madan as one for 
whom preaching %vas a fashionable art, and religion a theory 
rather than a vital call to “the loving God with all our heart, 
soul, and strength, and the loving all men as Cln ist loved us,” 

> The Lerten of John TTesk) Standard Edition Volume III, p 249 

* Ibid Volume V, P 85 ^ 
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which made for Wesley himself the sum of “pure religion 
and midefiled 

However much Madan’s peisonalifcy may elude us, I claim 
that two facts, which hear upon Cowpei’s history, are incon- 
trovertible Madan, as all the authorities agree, was more 
definitely Calvimstic than John Newton, and, secondly, 
Cowper had long been familiar with Madan before Newton 
entered his life If Cowper had not had prewous intimacy 
with his cousin, would he have sent for him dunng the crisis 
of 1765^ Despite its conventional references to the ungodli- 
ness of his youth and early manhood, the Memoir reveals that 
Cowper m his student days had thought much about religion 
and had “been always an industrious and dihgent inquirer 
into the evidences ” And though, as he says, he used to think 
Madan “an enthusiast,'’ would he have turned to liim for 
“balm” if he had not already had strong leanings, intuitive 
or acquired, towards Madan’s own point of view? At Hunt- 
ingdon, moreover, he renew'ed acquaintance with “Martin,” 
and sometimes accompanied him on preaching torn s He thus 
became friendly with other Calvimstic clergymen. 

It IS piobable that Madan, Haweis, and others had a con- 
siderable influence upon CovFper This, in the circumstances, 
was almost inevitable I do not wish, however, in the absence 
of direct evidence, to suggest that Madan, or anyone else, 
actually “converted” the poet Indeed, though I have said 
that Cowper plainly underwent a genmne spiritual experience 
in Dr. Cotton’s house at St. Albans, I doubt if he were ever 
“converted,” in the stnct sense, at aU Why he became a 
Calvinist may more appropriately be discussed when we 
survey the Evangelical Revival as a whole Meanwhile, I 
have reiterated certain facts because, while they have escaped 
the due notice of previous biographers, they are of pnme 
significance. They show that Cowper had moved intimately 
in Calvimstic circles in the more formative years of his hfe, 
and that, whether the later influence of Newton were on 
balance good or injurious, at all events Newton was not 
responsible for makmg Cowper a Calvmist—or even, as we 
shall see, for accentuating his Calvmism. 

But enough of anticipatory allusions The time has now 
1 
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come for Newton himself to enter the scene On Sunday 
morning, July 2, 1767 — nineteen months after Cowpei had 
taken up residence with the family— the Rev Morley Unwin, 
riding to conduct a service at Giaveley, fell from his horse while 
passing through Godmanch ester At nine o clock, Cowper 
wrote to Hill, “he was in peifect health, and as likely to live 
twenty yeais as either of us, and before ten was stretched 
speechless and senseless upon a flock bed, in a poor cottage, 
where (it being impossible to remove him) he died on Thurs- 
day evening I heard his dying groans, the effect of great 
agony, for he was a strong man, and much convulsed in his 
last moments ” After a characteristic Evangelical homily, 
Cowper proceeded 

“The effect of it upon my circumstances will only be a change 
of a place of abode For I shall still, by God’s leave, continue 
with Mrs Unwin, whose behaviour to me has always been that 
of a mother to a son We know not yet where we shall settle, 
but we trust that the Lord, whom we seek, will go befoie us and 
prepare a rest for us ” 

The new place of abode was decided by a fortuitous (or 
“providential”) event Within a few days of her husband’s 
death, Mrs Unwin received a visit from John Newton, then 
perpetual curate of Olney, in Buckinghamshire, whose 
absentee rector, Moses Browne, lived at Biackheath. A 
common friend had told Newton of Mrs. Unwin’s bereave- 
ment, and Newton, ever ready to answer such calls, rode over 
to Huntingdon to condole with her Not only did he and 
she take to each other, there seems to have been instant 
sympathy between him and Cowper It was an odd chance 
that brought into lastmg friendship two men whose lives had 
hitherto been so totally different, and whose characters, to a 
superficial view, were so completely dissimilar. Was it a case 
of the attraction of opposites? Or shall we find, on closer 
scrutiny, that each was more truly the complement of the 
other than has yet been recognised? 

Be that as it may, Mrs. Unwin, whose son was now at 
Cambridge, was faced with the necessity of making a move. 
Naturally she wished to settle m a place where there was an 
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Evangelical clergyman, as a m. otern Quaker in similar cir- 
cumstances would, if possible, select a spot within range of a 
Friends’ Meeting And in one respect, if to a much greater 
degree, the Evangelicals in Y!&1 ware like the Quakeis of 
to-day their numerical strength wvas small in comparison 
with then influence There w"as mot a wide field of choice 
open to Mrs Unwin , and, hanitig prayerfully considered and 
rejected several alternatives, skie fixed upon Olney, where 
she, hei daughtei, and Cowper 4Coul<d“sit under” an already 
much loved friend Newton engagesd foi them a residence in 
the maiket-place, but, pending its readiness, he invited them 
to be his guests at the Rectory X'hey moved to Olney on 
September 14 On Decembei !9th.ej took possession of the 
house which is now, thanks to the late Thomas Wright, one 
of the best literary museums m tie vorld 



Chapter Seven 

THE EVANGELICAL REVIVAL 
I 

T he e\ angelical revival cannot be undei stood without 
some kno■v^ ledge of the general condition of religion in 
the eighteenth centuiy By “religion” I mean Christianity, 
and that, foi our purpose, implies Protestantism As his 
friendship with the Throckmortons will show, Cowper could 
tolerate and like Roman Catholics as individuals. But theo- 
retically, in common wixh all other Protestants of his time, he 
deemed Roman Catholicism hardly better than heathenism 
The Test Act, w'hich prevented both Catholic and Protestant 
non-confoi mists fiom holding State oi municipal office, was 
the cornerstone of the Revolution settlement Roman 
Catholics were now allowed freedom of woiship, but fear of 
them, because they were suspected of Jacobitism and latei of 
complicitj- in the French Revolution, continued thioughouL 
our period, and m the Gordon Riots of 1780 woke lempoiarily 
again into violent opposition The full legal emancipation of 
Cathohcs, as of dissenters, belongs to the Victorian age 
The discussion of religion is fraught with difficulties 
“ Christianity ” has different meanings foi diffeient people 
It may, for example, signify adherence to an historical 
tradition the acceptance of divine authority as progressively 
revealed, through the Holy Spirit, to Christ’s Chmch An- 
othei view is summed up in the phrase “ Back to Christ 
Himself ” Yet Jesus did not lay down a code of rules, and 
to assume that He did is to run the danger of falling into a 
narrow legalism Jesus set forth general principles, admitting 
of diverse interpretations in detail Above all. He levealod a 
new spirit But may w^e gam that spun by meie emidation, 
or can wc aJy ouiselves with it only thiough supeinatural 
means Do these again, invoh'^e lecogmsed sacraments, oi 
may every man, whether a membei of any church oi of none, 
have direct spiiitual access to God? And is God one, or thiee 
152 
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in one^ Some of us may be in no doubt respecting our own 
attitude on these points but others, with equal sinceiity, 
think otheiwise 

Even if we could agiee about definitions and implications, 
we should still have cause to lament with Bi owning “How 
veiy hard it is to be a Christian l” As William Law says 
“the infirmities of human life make such food and raiment 
necessary for us, as Angels do not want,” and, though it is m 
our normal working life that the spirit should find its truest 
expression, the business of gaming a livelihood in an imperfect 
world involves some unavoidable degree of compromise 
Furthermore, while religion should imply a vital 'balance 
between clear-sighted faith and conforming action, each in- 
dividual has temperamental pecuharities which make him 
strong at certain points and weak elsewhere One may have 
keen spiritual vision, yet find another law in his members, 
warring against the law of the mind, another may be 
warm-hearted and diligent, yet err through lack of in- 
sight There is an infinite number of types and giadations 
At our best, we are but “hints and facets of One, the 
Eternal ” 

There is a further complication Religion did not begin 
with Christianity 5 it is as old as the race itself Primitive 
man, looking about him, found the world inexplicable and 
sometimes frightening “To people who had not yet learnt 
to count,” says Mr Kellett, “even the sun’s diurnal course 
must have appeared mysterious, as beyond doubt his alter- 
nating tyranny and tenderness must have been past finding 
out, and his motives for hiding his face during an echpe must 
have been simster He was assuredly now angry and now 
pleased’ but why was he either the one or the other?” ^ The 
explanations given were, of course, anthropomorphic. Every 
natural force was personified 5 wind and stars and ram became 
deities, to be flattered, cajoled, or otherwise placated The 
idea of an “angry” and “jealous” God, demanding propitia- 
tion through the vicarious sacrifice of His Son, beais an obvious 
likeness to primitive beliefs Theology is now moving to- 
waids a sounder view of the Atonement But, even where 

^ 4 Short History of Religion By E E Keilett 10S5 
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ancient superstition has been discarded in theory, it yet lies 
upon us with the weight of custom, “heavy as fiost ” 
Rehgion, m Dr R H Moberly’s words, is still 

“constantly confused with the quite different attitude towards 
the same objects, for which the proper name is magic In 
magic man is trying to use the gods for his own ends, in religion 
he IS trying to get into touch with them in order that he may 
understand and appreciate their ends, and so may he used by 
them To worship God because one deems Him really wor- 
shipful IS quite different from paying Him attention mamly 
because one wants to get something out of Him ” 

The rehgion of Christ, seen in the long perspective of time, 
is comparatively new. It has had an uphill fight against 
human passions, limitations, and conservatism; and inevit- 
ably, after the rapture of the Early Church was spent, it 
became coloured by ancient myth and contemporary pagan- 
ism. Add the facts that man is naturally a lover of argument 
for Its own sake, that many people are always ready to use 
rehgion as a cloalc for ulterior ends, and that organisations, 
though necessary, tend to stultify their original inspiration, 
and we have reasons enough why even to-day “Christianity” 
presents a picture often sadly incongruous with the spirit and 
teaching of its Founder. If, on the other hand, we consider 
how formidable the obstacles have really been, the surprise, 
after all, may be that, “spite of this flesh,” Christianity has so 
impressively “made head, gained ground upon the whole ” 

II 

Many Protestant apologists speak as if Luther immediately 
introduced a more Chnstian spmt into Christianity If he 
did. It was in very small measure. To say this is not to deny 
the importance of the Reformation, it is only to point out 
that the new road begun by Luther took a long time in con- 
struction indeed it is still far from being completed. Luther 
made possible a more direct spiritual access to God; but 
Bibhcal criticism, while it owes its existence to him, did not 
come even within sight of its true goal until the nineteenth 
cenliny Moved by sincere revolt against spmtual corruption, 
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Luther turned from Rome, hut, being a man of his own day, 
he struck out his new path without having any clear sense of 
Its ultimate destination and soon it led to Geneva The 
reformers left a Church that claimed to be founded upon a 
Rock Now, and for long afterwards, another rock stood 
between themselves and progress 

The Reformed rehgion had but exchanged an infallible 
Church for an infallible Book Little spiritual gam accrued 
fiom freedom to read the Scriptures so long as they were 
regarded as being liteially and equally inspired And if 
Luther himself showed some glimmering sense of discnmma- 
tion, his followers displayed none The laity was mainly 
illiterate, and clergy and scholars were under the supposed 
necessity of accepting the imprecatory psalms or the “Chron- 
icles” of slaughter as being no less tiuly a revelation of God 
than the loftiest vision of Isaiah or the Sermon on the Mount 
It was impossible, m these circumstances, to build up a 
theology that was at once logical and distinctively Christian. 
Thus a vast number of competing theologies arose, reflecting 
the minds of different thinkers According to the man, so did 
the choice of Scripture vary Luther’s mellower natuie, if 
still very inadequately, leaned more towards the New Testa- 
ment than did that of most of his successors , Calvin’s rehgion 
m Its “neat” form — ^though it was often a cheerful one to 
those who felt themselves predestined, giving them, as in the 
case of the Scottish Covenanters, immense assurance and 
driving power — ^was essentially Jewish rather than Christian, 
even though Calvin had but made almost Euclidian proposi- 
tions from a superficial reading of certain passages in Paul’s 
Epistles, which he falsely regarded as treatises 

It IS needless to dwell upon the religious disputes and 
struggles of the two succeeding centuries If ethics and the 
social implications of Christianity tend largely to engage us 
to-day, the reverse was then the rule The so-called wars of 
religion were really wars of theology, concerned with ques- 
tions of belief, ritual, or church government rather than with 
what we should now deem vital spnitual issues Faith, while 
consequently a prolific cause of terrestrial strife, was pre- 
occupied with the world to come The problem that engaged 
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il was not how to 'bxing the Kingdom of God upon eaith, bu+ 
wheiein lay the besL specific for personal salvation — and, if 
needs were, the foicible salvation of otheis — in the future 
state Religion in Tudoi and Stuait Limes, and during the 
Commonwealth interlude, was in one sense vuiie and wide- 
spread Theological conlio-veisy was as much a matter ol 
popular inteiest in taverns as football and lacing are to-day 
But, while e'very age has had its secis and its saints, it is a fan 
generalisation that, until towards the close of the seventeenth 
centuiy, the claim of ethics had haidly been seiiously con- 
sidered Nor must we 

blame 

Too much the sons of men and barbarous laws 

These were the rough ways of the world tdl now ” 

A change came in England, as we have seen, with the 
Revolution of 1688 Old passions and feuds had spent their 
fury, and an age of tolerance, soon aided by Walpole’s political 
regime, set in The new tolerance was far indeed from being 
complete, but it marked a great advance The intellectua] 
reaction was sweeping Rehgion was bi ought down horn 
heaven — or, rather, from the clouds of metaphysics — ^to solid 
earth Reason, which had too long been an outcast from men’s 
minds, now estabhshed itself as the piinic standard of values 
The surface vitality of lehgion inevitably received a check 
There was a decline in church attendance and in similar 
formahties In every period when theology undergoes rapid 
modification, many whose allegiance to the older ideas and 
habits had been merely conventional abandon religious 
observances altogether This tendency has been seen again 
in om own times, and we may take courage from the lesson 
of history. When Chiislianity is appaiently baffled, if is only 
that It may soon fight better 

It IS true that, during the reigns of the fust two Geoiges, 
toieiance often declined into apathy, and that many of the 
clergy — ^unashamed pluralisls, place-seekcis, and pleasme- 
hunters — displayed a spiiit anything but commendable 
Cowper, whose own sinceiity made him abhoi the “wolf in 
sheeps clolhmg,” has described a clerical type then fai too 
common 
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loose in morals^ and in manners vain^ 

In conversation frivolous i in dress 
Extreme^ at once rapacious and profuse , 

Frequent in park with lady at his side^ 

Ambling and prattling scandal as he goes , 

But rare at home^ and never at his hooks^ 

Or with his pen^ save when he scrawls a cardy 
Constant at routs ^ familiar with a round 
Of ladyships — a stranger to the poor y 
Ambitious of preferment for its goldy 
And wellprepaFdy by ignorance and sloths 
By infidelity and love of world. 

To make GQd*s work a sinecure , a slave 
To his own pleasures and his patron^ s pride 
From such aposttes, oh, ye mitred heads. 

Preserve the church ' and lay not careless hands 
On skulls that cannot teach, and will not learn 

But the poet himself reminds us that there was also to he 
found the kind of clerk 

whose heart is warm. 

Whose hands are pure, whose doctrines and whose life. 

Coincident, exhibit lucid proof 

That he is honest in the sacred cause ” 

From other sources, too, we know that there were many 
individual clergymen who, if they were neither prophets nor 
saints, at least spread a quiet leaven of morality and culture 
among their parishioners And the fact remains that even 
the prevailing stagnation served a useful end. It provided 
a hreathmg-time. It enabled reason to he heard, and its 
voice was sorely needed. 

In many instances, of course, the pendulum swung too far 
Reason became isolated and exalted for its own sake There 
was a rapid drift towards Socimamsm both in the Church of 
England and among the dissenters, whose many academies,’’ 
while admirably promoting general education, had sometimes 
a less happy spiritual effect ^ Whatever may be thought of 
Unxtanamsm on purely theological grounds, it tends in prac- 

^ A good description of a typical dissenting academy will Be foimd in Philip 
Doddridge, D D , by Charles Stanford, 1880 For a list of the academies m the 
days of their piime see The Cambridge Historf of English Literature, Volume X 
It js interesting to note that some eminent Churchmen, including Bishop Butler 
himself, were educated at one or other of these institutions 
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tice to the undue enthronement of intellect. Then also there 
were the Deists They discarded Scriptural revelation and 
supernatural rehgion altogether, reducing God to an absentee 
Creator, Who, having wound up the mechanism of the 
universe, Himself stood apart from it Eighteenth-century 
records abound in allusions to the Socinian and Deistical con- 
troversies, but they left little permanent mark upon later 
history, except that it was in reply to the Deists, though he 
does not mention them by name, that Bishop Butler wrote 
The Analogy of Rehgion 

Butler’s vision was hedged in by the common limits of pre- 
Victonan times The Bible for him was a single book, not a 
library, and he assumed that personal salvation in a future 
life was the aim of rehgion, which he identified with a scheme 
of rewards and punishments. But — inspired by his reading 
of Locke — he brought reason to bear upon theology He 
urged that, while we cannot have direct insight into what is 
supernatural, we may at least assume the probability that 
God’s attnbutes and operations in the supernatural sphere 
are not fundamentally difiFeient from what we observe them 
to be m Nature and m human life Hitherto, man had too 
often seen God through the medium of undisciplined fancy, 
or had created Him m his own metaphysical image That 
habit was not immediately subdued it is not quite unknown 
even to-day' Butler, however, exposed its folly, and made 
indulgence in it less easy. He did more Though he accepted 
as natural man’s preoccupation with personal salvation in the 
world to come, he showed that, as rewards in this life are 
generally the fruits of virtue, immortal ]oy must be earned. 

The Analogy mtroduced sanity into theological discussion. 
It gave men a sounder conception of God and a deeper sense 
of moral responsibility. Yet the very aim and method of 
Butler involved the defects of their virtues The great need 
of the time was for religion to be brought down to earth; but 
ere long it showed signs of being content to remain there And 
Butler’s influence unconsciously fostered that tendency. The 
fantastic representations of God which had often hitherto been 
made by those who claimed diierl knowledge of Him awoke 
m this good, sage, simple man an ineradicable suspicion of all 
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experimental religion This misgiving characterised the 
Latitudinarians as a whole, and explains their intense dishke 
of “enthusiasm ” 

“Enthusiasm” had a different meaning in the eighteenth 
century from that which it carries in popular usage to-day 
In a book which was not published until 1854, but which 
nevertheless provides a reliable clue to the understanding of 
a period when the ideas in question were more generally 
widespread, enthusiasm is defined as being “not a term of 
measurement, but of quality''’^ An “enthusiast” was not 
necessarily one who eloquently declaimed or violently ranted 
He might incidentally do either of these things, and, if he 
did, so much the worse But “enthusiasm” in the pulpit was 
judged by the substance, not the manner, of the preaching 
Though most Latitudmarian sermons were in fact polite 
moral essays, a Latitudmarian divine could be perfervid in 
oratory or gesticulation without, on that account alone, 
incurring the dreaded charge. 

“Reason” was in the ascendant It had gained a hardly- 
won victory in theology, and it also conformed with the social 
taste of the time If the Latitudinarians had to accept their 
Bible whole, they found no more difficulty than their fiery 
predecessors had done in selecting texts to prove the tiuth of 
what they wished to beheve. And it pleased them to imagine 
that, for men of “reason,” finality in religious revelation had 
been attained, and that its practical obligations were now 
clearly defined for all time “True rehgion, unlike human 
science,” as Isaac Taylor put it, “was given to mankind in a 
finished form, and is to be learned, not improved, and though 
the most capacious human mind is nobly employed while 
concentrating all its vigour upon the acqmrement of this 
documentary learning, it is very frmtlessly, and very per- 
niciously, occupied in attempting to give it a single touch of 
amendment.” A “fictitious piety,” again, “corrupts or 
petrifies the heart not less certainly than does a romantic 
sentimentality”, while thiough imagination, as distinct from 
reason, a man “becomes a visionary, who lives on better terms 
with angels and with seraphs than with his children, servants, 

^ Tlie Natural History of Enthusiasm By Isaac Taylor 
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01 neighbours, or he is one who, while he leverences the 
‘thiones, dominions, and poweis’ of the invisible woild, vents 
his spleen in i ailing at all digmties and powers of eaitli ” ^ 
One cannot but appreciate the large element of truth in 
these protests It is equally impossible not to see the dangei 
of complacency which lurked in them, or to i ealise how easily 
Latitudinal lamsm could be made the tool of laissez-faire in 
politics Unlike the Deists, whom they scorned, the Lati- 
tudinarians did not deny the supernatural But they liked to 
keep It m its place There had been too many men in previous 
times who had pretended to have private access to God Such 
famihanty bred contempt. It was in bad taste, and shocked 
feelings of “ refinement ” no less than it offended “reason ” 
One could do one’s duty to God without boasting of being His 
confidant. “Sir,” said Bishop Butler to Wesley, “the pre- 
tending to extraordinary revelations and gifts of the Holy 
Ghost is a horrid thing, yes, Sir, it is a very horrid thing ” It 
was not the first occasion in history when a great and good 
man has failed to recognise another who was to reap the field 
which he himself had ploughed 


III 

“Canst thou by searchmg find out God? Canst thou find 
out the Almighty unto perfection?” Humamty, at any rate, 
wiU never for long abandon the quest. Latitudinananism, as 
we have seen, was not always synonymous with apathyj it had 
a philosophy of its own, based on practical good sense and well 
suited to the particular conditions of the hour. Its weaknesses 
were that it appealed almost exclusively to the head and that 
it lacked the driving force which alone can make ethics fruitful 
unto life. The heart was bound to reassert itself^ but it now 
did so in a more disciplined manner. The Wesleyan Revival 
had Its ranters and its quacks. But so far was the movement 
as a whole from being one of supeificial emotionalism that its 
practical benefits to society have nowhere been more vigor- 

^ Dr Johnson in his Dictionary, quoting Locke, defined enthusiasm as “ a vain 
Lelief m private rerelation, a vaio confidence in divine favour 
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ously proclaimed than m the pages of Lecky,^ the secular 
historian, and in those of two distingmshed foreigners ^ 
Butler and his colleagues served their own generation well 
by isolating the claims of reason Yet “reason” is, after all, a 
negative quality in itself, and it was not the monopoly of 
those to whom belongs the credit of having made its voice first 
clearly heard Even Butler was compelled to have his hypo- 
thesis, though he reduced it to the bare minimum William 
Law was more daring in his actual assumptions But, if he 
afterwards became somewhat vaguely mystical, he was in 
earlier days hardly less rationalistic than Butler in the applica- 
tion of his theory. The Serious Call to a Devout and Holy- 
Life, which appeared in 1728 and deeply influenced Wesley 
and other leaders of the coming Revival, had literary graces 
demed to Butler, Not the least charming feature of the book 
IS the shrewd and quietly ironical portraiture of representative 
human types But in pressing home his mam argument that 
practice should conform to prayer, and that mere hypocrisy 
lies in “adding Christian devotion to a Heathen life,” Law 
was strictly logical And even he, though favoming experi- 
mental knowledge of God, had his feet well set on solid 
ground. 

“Were it not our strict duty [he says] to live by reason, to 
devote all the actions of our lives to God, were it not absolutely 
necessary to walk before Him in wisdom and holiness and all 
heavenly conversation, doing eveiything in His Name, and for 
His glory, there would be no excellency or wisdom in the most 
heavenly prayers Nay, such prayers would be absurdities; 
they would be like prayers for wings, when it is no part of our 
duty to fly ” 

As for Wesley himself — ^if again we admit his premise and 
allow for certain odd touches of credulity in him — no one in 
that age of reason was moie a reasoner than he. Even when 
he was a child, his father — ^the warm-hearted but impulsive 
Rector of Epworth, who, though tracing his line back to 
notable dissenting theologians, roused the ire of his parish- 

^ A History of the Eighteenth Century By W E H Lecky Volume 11 
^ A History of the English People By Elie Halevy La Reaction de John Wesley 
dam r Evolution du Proteuanttsme By M Fiette 
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loners by his fierce Toryism and High Chuichmanship — ^said 
of John Wesley that he “would do nothing — non etiam 
crepitare — unless he could give a reason for it ” 

Wesley was thirty-five before he finally shed his father’s 
High Chuichmanship He never shed his theoretical Tory- 
ism Quintessentially, howevei, he was the son of his mother 
he was, says Mr Vulhamy,! “a Methodist from the cradle ” 
He was the fifteenth child born into that paisonage in the wild 
Lincolnshire fens, among a people “di unken, surly, and 
violent,” though only five sisteis and one brother weie then 
surviving His mother, who was yet to have four more chil- 
dren, was one of the miracles of history To be the wife of an 
irascible, if affectionate, clergyman-farmer, often abstracted 
in literary labours, and often in debt through iH-luck, bad 
management, and a vengeful peasantry, not merely to 
nmture a large brood of children, but to discipline them, 
without cruelty, so that they even learned to “cry softly” 5 to 
find time, amid incessant mundane cares, to give them all a 
sound literary, theological, and moral training , and withal to 
be able, in emergency, to carry on successfully her husband’s 
parochial work such demands would have taxed all but 
supreme gifts and character To the end of her days she 
continued to be John’s confidante and adviser, and some of his 
most important decisions, such as that of employing lay (or 
“local”) preachers when the Revival outgrew the strength of 
the itinerating clergy, were made only upon her recom- 
mendation When we remember that she was also the 
mother of Charles Wesley, who was an active preacher in the 
earlier days of the Revival and incalculably enriched it with 
his hymns, we may caU Susannah Wesley, in eveiy sense, the 
true parent of Methodism. 

Wesley in youth was a Prince Charrmng, who seemed des- 
tined for a conventionally distinguished career. This is not 
the place in which to follow his amazing hfe in detail. I could 
expatiate mdehnitely about this “Sometime Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford,” who, obeying (reluctantly at first) the 
demands of reason and conscience, ceased to be a fastidious 
artist in personal devotion and became the prophet of re- 

^ John Weshjr By G E Vulliamy. 1951. 
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generative love to the masses — ^traveliingy though small and 
not physically robust^ thousands of miles a year on horseback 
along execrable roads, preaching several times a day m the 
open air, in all weathers and peihaps amid violent hostility, 
visiting the sick, encouraging fellow- workers thioughout 
England and Ireland by letters sensitively framed to their 
individual needs, and withal finding time not merely to 
continue his classical and theological studies but to keep 
abreast with contemporary thought, to interest himself m 
science, to promote education, to spread views on medicine 
and hygiene far in advance of their time, to found our oldest 
surviving pubhsing house, and to write and edit innumerable 
books 

Here was no mere ^‘revivalist,’' but a man truly sent of 
God^ whose physical and moral courage were so fused with 
gentility that his calm eye could quell an angry mob , whose 
spirit laid upon itself the lowliest as well as the highest duties, 
so that he was not only the master-builder of the Evangelical 
Revival, but also its carpenter, whose personality never 
coarsened under strain or opposition, whose judgment of 
others (save deliberate impostors) became more charitable as 
he grew sterner in recognising his own endearingly human 
faults, and whose disinterestedness was such that, though his 
writings earned him the vast sum for his period of thirty 
thousand pounds, he spent nothing on himself, but, Spartan 
in habit, died m his eighty-eighth yeai, after a life of un- 
remitting toil, with eighteen hours for his average working 
day, possessed of two silver spoons “Autocratic,” to some 
extent, he certainly was But if ever there were a benevolent 
despot, it was John Wesley. Of egotism, in the cruder sense, 
he had none His last thought as he lay dying, a very old 
and very happy man, was not of the magnificent life’s woik 
he had accomplished, but of the Master Whom he had served 
“Tlie best of all is — God is with us ” Such were his last 
lucid words 

Wesley, I would again remind those who speak of eight- 
een! h-ccntmy Evangelicalism as if it were a mere upwelhng 
of primitive emotion, in which a cultivated man hke Co^vper 
could m no case have found real spiritual satisfaction, was a 
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gentleman and a scholar Until appioaclnng nuddle-age, he 
lived after the stiaitest sect of High Chuichmen, if not a 
Pharisee, at least a foimalist He was a sacraraenlalist till 
the end, and, while the very vitality of the movement he had 
dominated made ultimate secession unavoidable, the Method- 
ist Societies remained, while he lived, within the Establish- 
ment, though “orthodox” opposition made iiecessaiy the 
building of special chapels ^ 

We cannot here follow the successive stages of Wesley’s 
conversion, beginning with his talk with the Moravians on his 
way to Georgia in 1755, and culminating three yeais later 
with the decisive “warming of the heart” which came to him 
when he went, “most unwillingly,” to the meeting of a small 
religious society in Aldersgate Street, composed mainly of 
Church of England members, over whom Peter Boehler, the 
Moravian, presided Even after his conversion, Wesley was 
still pieoccupied with his own leligious difficulties, and, 
though he was following Boeliler’s advice to “preach salvation 
by faith until you have it,” he had not yet learnt the doctiine 
by doing the wall It was by chance that he found his true 
mission in life, and, through it, his full theoJogical assui ancc. 
In 1758, George Whiteheld, with his fieer and moie ebullient 
temperament, had returned from Geoigia, where, unlike 
W’'esley, he had been successful His oratoiy now drew vast 
crowds, but his “enthusiasm” soon closed the churches 
against him. He started field preaching near Biistol, with 
amazing results, and appealed to Wesley for help Every 
instinct in Wesley abhorred the idea Nevertheless, even 
under premonition of death, he went, and, preaching to the 
savage colliers of Kingswood, John Wesley, by saving others, 
himself found salvation 

He eventually formulated his beliefs into doctrines These 
need not detain us We cannot give Wesley a place among 
the great intellectual refoimeis of the Church “But if we 
place what is puiely spiritual above what is puioly mtelleclual, 
if the elevation of philosophy is still below the elevation of 

^ One of these new “pieaching-houses ” woviM occasionally he built — as by 
the spirited and uncoaventional Wilham Gnmshaw at Haworth — ^within a s. tone’s 
throw ot the paiish church 
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saintliness, then we can surely place him in the highest 
company of all ” Thus, very finely, says Mr Vulhamy, 
though elsewheie, of course, he recognises that Wesley, if he 
were no great or original thinker, had both a veiy scholarly 
and very alert mind It was because until early middle life 
he was essentially an “intellectual” and an ascetic that 
emotion, when it was admitted, did not flood out his nature, 
but found disciplined channels for its true vitalisation His 
power lay in the rare balance which he maintained between 
intellect and feeling; between revelation and experiment, 
between collective authority and individualism It was this 
oneness of “the little grey man,” neatly dressed in black and 
with long, silky hair curled over his shoulders, that was sensed 
by the rudest listener Whitefield, though he was sincere, 
commanded every art of the orator But, while his vast con- 
gregations were entranced, he did not make the penetrating 
and lasting effect which Wesley achieved without rhetoric or 
histrionics. People listened to Whitefield, said John Nelson, 
as to “a man that could play upon an instrument ” Each 
individual in a crowd felt that Wesley was speaking directly 
to him. 

Wesley was no more original as an administrator than as a 
philosopher. All his methods were invented by other people 
“He did with other men’s suggestions,” says Dr Rattenbury, 
“what Shakespeare did with other men’s plots and Hohns- 
hed’s chronicles — ^he made them live ” ^ Yet his superbly 
balanced nature would have been ineffectual if it had not been 
fired by a selfless devotion, a courage, an independence, and 
a tenacity for which history provides few parallels Of faults 
he had singularly few, his liimtations were almost entirely 
those of his age And if in some things he remained a man of 
his time, as in his attitude towards harmless pastimes and his 
severely disciplinary treatment of children, who nevertheless 
loved him and owed much to his pioneer zeal for the educa- 
tion of the poor, in other ways, as we shall presently see, he 
overcame m practice the narrow contempoiary theories under 
which he labouied 

Most of his critics recognise his sense of humour. He could 

^ Wesleys Legacy ta the World By J* Ernest RatteJxbuiy, D.B 1928. 

K 
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certainly have shone, had he wished, among the beaux or the 
wits But, as Di Johnson, who enjoyed his company, 
lamented, he had no time for shppeied ease He knew that 
the piime need of his age was foi an awakening of religion at 
once practical and vital With this end in view, he appealed 
primarily to oidinaiy people This fact involved some limita- 
tion of his message Yet, as Dr Rattenbury leminds us, 
“the Evangelical Revival was a watershed from which issued 
many streams,” of which Methodism, the largest Piotestant 
sect in the world, is but one The Revival indirectly re- 
invigorated every other religious community, and, as Dr. 
Hutton gladly admits, its influence, “ even within the Church 
of England, radiates far and wide to-day ” i Wesley’s signi- 
ficance, however, extends beyond all boundaries of organised 
Christianity He was no politician in the conventional sense, 
but, in their effect, his preaching and example gave a vital 
impetus to philanthropy and social reform. His prevailing 
chanty had an essentially New Testament emphasis. Of his 
foity-four Standard Sermons, three treat of Hell, which then 
had a place on every rehgious map, while thirty-two deal 
with ethics. He insisted, of course, that salvation could come 
only through faith But he held that works weie necessary 
for continuance in grace Only faith could fully vitalise works 5 
but faith without woiks was, for him, a contradiction in 
terms “Does not talking of a justified or sanctified state, 
he wrote, “tend to mislead men, almost naturally leading 
them to trust in what was done in a moment? Whereas we 
are every hour and every moment pleasing or displeasing to 
God accordmg to our works according to the whole of our 
inward tempers and our outward behaviour ” 

By directing the new democratic impulse into religious 
channels, Wesley helped to stabilise the national temper 
din-ing the penod of the French Revolution Sociologists who 
pm their faith to programmes and shibboleths have contended 
that he did so only by curbing the rising demand for reform 
This charge does not survive the penetrating analysis of Dr. 
Rattenbury and Dr. Maldwyn Edwards,^ among other writers 

^ John JVedef By William Holden Hutton, D D 1927 

* John JVesl^ and the Eighteenth Centuiy* By Maldwyn Edwards, Fix D 1935 
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It IS true that, while the mam trend of revolutionary thought 
urged that the individual was to he perfected through changed 
institutions, Wesley (who, unlike most politicians, had the 
driving force to make his ideas actually operative) asserted 
that society could he changed only through individual men 
Wesley, in converting his followers, imbued them with new 
habits of sobriety and industry Many of them, as he foresaw, 
became wealthy, and not all remembered his warnmg against 
the deceitfulness of riches and his plea for the sense of trustee- 
ship After his death, the Wesleyan movement did settle 
down, in measure, into theory and traditionahsm, and became 
entangled in some of the fallacies of post-industrial Revolu- 
tionary thought On the other hand, many of Wesley’s 
disciples, both in his lifetime and afterwards, were signally 
loyal to his own precept and example The balance has 
certainly swung in the right direction, and the amount of 
social amelioration inspired by the Evangelical Revival is 
beyond computation. 

Dr. Edwards, in his detailed ‘‘study of his social and pohtical 
influence,” reminds us that, while on questions like slavery 
and smugghng Wesley was in the vanguard of radicalism, 
upon other issues, such as the War of Independence, his in- 
herited Toryism supported reaction. Nor, while he passion- 
ately loved the poor, did he believe in democracy as a political 
force Dr Edwards regrets that he did not more fully see the 
need for altering man’s environment as well as for changing 
the heart Yet he realises that, by transforming men from 
within, Wesley prepared the way for the reforms which he 
nominally opposed. For, after all, he judged the spirit by its 
fruits His central aim was to make men citizens of the 
Celestial City, but he held that, being such, they must neces- 
sarily be better citizens of earth. No man ever preached or 
exemplified that faith with greater passion, and consequently 
no actual reformer ever influenced more deeply for good the 
social life of the world. 


IV 

Wesley died, full of years and universally respected, in 1791 
His evangelistic work had extended over half a century, and 
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until 1 760 had been carried on in the teeth of actual violence 
Several of his preacheis died martyis’ deaths, he himself 
seemed to bear a charmed life The change m public opinion 
IS touchingly reflected in the two entries in his Journal re- 
lating to Falmouth — the scene of one of the worst commotions 
in 1745, and of an almost royal reception in 1789 It was not 
merely that people of all ranks had come to leverence a 
doughty and veteran fighter Wesley had given his country- 
men a new standard of values 

It is impossible to condone the brutal methods which weie 
employed for many years against Whitefield and the Wesleys 
• — methods tacitly and sometimes actively supported by 
magistrates and even by the clergy. Nevertheless, we can 
sympathise with the opposition itself We have seen the 
apparently good reasons which disposed the Church of England 
in Walpole’s time towards a religion of “common sense”, 
and this attitude was shared by the dissenters Not merely, 
however, was the temper of the age against “enthusiasm” 
it had been disturbed by the arrival in England in 1706 of 
three members of the French Prophets, a Protestant sect 
whose rites weie as extravagant as their ideas i They made 
many converts in this country One prophet interrupted the 
service in St Paul’s Cathedral, another prophesied naked in 
the Roman Chapel in Lincoln’s Inn Fields After prayer these 
“Camisards” would fall into a trance, and then deliver wild 
prophecies “under very strange agitations or shakmgs of the 
body, loud and terrifying hiccups and throbs, with many 
odd and very surprising gestures ” 

This exhibitionism naturally alarmed those who flattered 
themselves that religion had at last become reasonable, and 
can we wonder that the Evangehcal Revival itself incurred 
suspicion when its early preaching — conducted, of all un- 
precedented places, m the open air, by itinerant clergymen 
“poaching” on the preserves of the incumbents — often pro- 
duced shriekings, faintings, fits, and other convulsive symp- 
toms among the listeners ? Alien as ivei e these manifestations 
to his quiet, deliberate temperament, Wesley at first accepted 

1 For a fallei account of this strange sect, see A History of the Evangelical Party 
m the Church of England By G R Balleme New Edition 1953 
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them as cleai evidence of redemption at work Ever the 
rationalist, howevei, he collected the fullest possible data, 
and later his attitude towards hysterical phenomena under- 
went severe modification After a time, moieovei, the 
symptoms ceased to lecui — ^paitly owing, Mr Vulhamy 
suggests, to Wesley’s own discouragement of them, but more 
largely because the number of suddenly convertible types 
had been exhausted for it is in the crudest natures that 
conversion is most rapid and explosive, and, when Wesley 
began his mission, the lower classes of the population, alien- 
ated fiom every religious and cultural influence, were hardly 
better than savages Wesley and his followers were to show 
the mettle of which they were made, but how could the 
frightened and irritated Latitudinanans distingmsh at first 
between the false piophets and the true? 

Wesley’s rare combination of reason with emotion, his utter 
sincerity, and the dominance of his long influence, made the 
Methodist movement one whose permanent benefits, if they 
be variously assessed, are lecognised by historians of every 
shade of religious opinion and of none. But Wesley, super- 
human as were his activities, could not himself control the 
whole life of the Revival, and, though he was supported by 
many worthy co-labourers, itinerant and “local,” it was 
inevitable that some of the tares of Evangelicalism should 
spring up amid the wheat “No movement of the kind,” 
says Goldwin Smith, 

“has ever been exempt from drawbacks and follies, from ex- 
travagance, exaggeration, breaches of good taste in religious 
matters, unctuousness, and cant — ^from chimerical attempts to 
get rid of the flesh and live an angelic life on earth — from 
delusions about special providences and miiacles— from a tend- 
ency to ovei value doctrine and undervalue duty — from arrogant 
assumption of spiritual authority by leaders and preachers — 
from self-iighteousness which fancies itself the object of a divine 
election ” 

All that is true, though Goldwin Smith appreciates that in the 
effects produced by Evangelicalism the good outweighed the 
evil, and that “had Jansenism prospered as well, France might 
have had more of reform and less of revolution ” 
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That the Revival incidentally produced emotional ex- 
travagance may be taken for granted. What is actually on 
recoid, and is more to our pomt, is the uni emitting fight 
which Wesley waged against those Methodists whose peril 
was “to overvalue doctrine and undervalue duty” and those 
who fancied themselves ob 3 ects “of a divine election ” Not 
that Wesley loved dispute for its own sake “he must be a 
madman,” he wrote, “that will leap into the fire without 
necessity ” His very rationalism, confronting human reahties, 
made him “beware of the reasomng devil ” “We are out,” 
he said, “to fight not notions, but sms ” He was drawn 
unwilhngly into controversy, in which, when aroused, he 
displayed a very different spirit from that of many of his 
opponents, including Augustus Toplady, the author of “Rock 
of Ages,” who, because he disliked his Arminian views, 
described Wesley as being compounded of “an equal portion 
of gross Heathenism, Pelagiamsm, Mahometanism, Popery, 
Mamchaeism, Rantensm, and Antmomiamsm, culled, dried 
and pulverised, and mingled with as much palpable Atheism 
as you can scrape together ” Wesley could be trenchant and 
even satirical, but personal abuse, then very common in 
debate, was foreign to his nature 

How reluctant he was to enter upon forensic warfare, or to 
lose the co-operation of a friend whom he regarded as being 
better than his theological views, may be seen from his corre- 
spondence with Whitefield, extending over many years In 
1 745 Whitefield’s followers had become known as the Calvin- 
islic Methodists, but not until 1764 did there come a formal 
cleavage between the two sections of the Revival It is 
curious, by the way, to note that it was, generally speaking, 
the Calvinists who remamed in the Anglican fold after 
Wesley’s death, while the Armimans became dissenters, as 
Wesley, despite his loyalty to the Church, could not himself 
have avoided becommg had he lived much longer Calvin- 
ism, It wiU be seen, was still strongly entrenched in the Church 
of England, though with the coming of “reason” it had lain 
dormant for some decades It was Calvinism which the more 
socially select Evangelicals — ^mcluding Lady Huntingdon’s 
“genteel Methodists” — espoused It is an error to associate 
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Calrmism at this stage of history with the dissenting spirit, 
and we may have here an additional reason why Cowper, 
who was a “gentleman” and a disliker of Nonconformity, 
ranged himself on the Calvinistic side 

I have said that Wliitefield reawakened the slumbering 
element of Calvinism in the Chmch of England But Calvm- 
ism after all is a relative term As a theology it is, if you grant 
its hypothesis, logical in the extreme but logic is not the 
average man’s strong point, or history would never have 
witnessed the absurd contradiction of Calvinistic evangelism 
In strict Calvinism there is no possible evangel, as was recog- 
nised by Wesley when he summarised the Genevan “ Gospel” 
thus “One in twenty of mankind is elected, nineteen in 
twenty are reprobated The elect shall be saved, do what they 
will, the reprobate shall be damned, do what they can.” 
That is genmne Calvinism; but it was not held in all its 
rigour by the eighteenth-century Calvinistic Methodists 
They inherited it as a tradition, and diluted it m different 
degrees, according to the measure of their own hght or dark- 
ness. Whitefield’s Calvinism was hardly more than nominal 
He was no lucid thinker, and what tinged his mind with 
Calvinism was probably the fact that he had been raised to his 
great position from obscure beginnings, and seemed to see 
therein special evidence of divine election But his sincere 
passion for souls, and his readiness to beheve in the possibility 
of their salvation, refuted in action his avowed tenets 

The Calvinism of Methodists like Hervey, Toplady, and 
Madan in the early days of the Revival, and of otheis like 
Venn, Romaine, and Newton in its later phase, varied con- 
siderably Newton’s Calvinism was as mild as Whitefield’s, 
but that of others, including Madan, Cowper’s cousin and 
counsellor, was, while far from being “pure,” of a stronger 
vintage It went doctrinally to the heads of some of the 
leaders m question, and through them infected their followers 
with the idea that salvation, coming by a momentary act of 
divine grace, was something wholly or relatively independent 
of conduct This notion, except when it was held as a mere 
convention, Wesley could not tolerate, and, much as he dis- 
liked the task, his conscience forced him into controversy. His 
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sermons, letters, and Journal abound in persuasive reasoning 
against this heiesy, and in caustic sallies upon it He himself 
beheved in Salvation by Faith He held, in other words, that 
only by supernatural power could “woiks” become spiritually 
vital But “I have found,” he said, “that even the piecious 
doctiine of Salvation by Faith has need to be guaided with 
the utmost care, oi those who hear it will slight both inward 
and outward holiness I will go a step farther I seldom find 
It profitable for me to converse with any who aie not athirst 
for perfection and who are not big with earnest expectation 
of receiving it every moment ” ^ He abhorred, in Dr John 
Brown’s phiase, “the religiosity which is at once as hke and 
unhke the real thing as hemlock is to parsley.” 

Wesley’s Calvimstic opponents tried to confound him with 
selected texts of Scnptuie and here we see how he sur- 
mounted the limits of his time Theoretically he was bound 
by belief in the equal inspiration of the whole Bible, but 
when it came to a choice between isolated texts and his own 
inward experience of Christ, he accepted the witness of the 
heart In his famous sermon on Free Grace, pieached in 
1759, he said 

“This IS the blasphemy cleaily contained in the horrible decree 
of predestination You represent God as worse than the Devil, 
more false, more cruel, moie unjust. But you say you will prove 
It by Scripture? Hold* What will you prove by Scripture? 
That God is worse than the Devil? It cannot be Whatever 
that Scnpture proves, it never can prove this, whatever its true 
meamng be, it cannot be this meaning No Scripture can mean 
that God is not love, or that His mercy is not over all His works, 
that IS, whatever it prove beside, no Scripture can prove pre- 
destination ” 

So much for the purer milk of Calvinism But Wesley 
knew that even a much adulterated Calvinism had in effect an 
anti-ethical tendency Speaking of “what are vaguely called 
‘Gospel Sermons,’” he said, “let but a pert, self-sufficient 
animal, that has neither sense nor grace, bawl out something 
about Christ, or His blood, or justification by faith, and his 

^ Tht Letters of John WesUf, Standard Edition Volume V, p 85 
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hearers cry out, ‘What a fine Gospel sermon'’ We Icnow no 
Gospel without salvation from sin ” 

While John Wesley argued and preached, Charles Wesley 
sang He knew the value of satire, and could tersely expose 
Calvinism by summarising its implications 

“ To damn for falling short 
Of what they could not do. 

For not believing the r eport 
Of that which was not true ” 

In more characteristic moods his experimental knowledge of 
Christ welled up into a positive statement of his own faith 
The emphasis is Dr Rattenbury’s * 

Father, whose everlasting love 
Thy only Son for sinners gave, 

Whose grace to all did freely move. 

And sent Him down the world to save 
Help us Thy met cy to extol. 

Immense, unfathomed, unconfined , 

To praise the Lamb who died for all, 

The general Saviour of mankind ” 

Charles Wesley, once overshadowed by his brother, has of 
modern years leceived more of his due at the hands of his- 
torians, while critics have increasingly appreciated his full 
literary stature The fact is seldom recognised, however, that 
the gieatest poet of the Revival — far superior, of course, to 
Cowper himself in pure lyrical quality — was William Blake, 
who actually commends by name, in terms of warmest 
admiration, the work of Wesley and Whitefield,^ and whose 
songs, with their evangel of mercy, their humanism and 
passion for liberty, their love of children and animals, and 
their strong individualism harnessed none the less to a social 
gospel, breathe in their own exalted measure the very spirit 
of the Revival. As hymnologist, however, Charles Wesley is 
supreme He not only created a wealth of fresh music, he 
introduced into hymnology a new spirit He sounded the 
death-knell of Calvinism The Judge, in his song, melts into 
the Father 

Such was the original force of Calvinism that it still persists, 
^ Biake^s Milton^ Book I, Fart 21, line 61^ — Fart S3, line 5 
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here and there, in attenuated form The ghost of Calvin may 
even yet haunt the Scottish kirkyard or the Welsh tabernacle. 
But, while It had its own Calvimstic party, the Evangehcal 
Revival as a whole dealt Genevan theology a blow from which 
It never fully recovered Yet, despite the ever-growing 
volume of sound literatuie about the master-builder of the 
Revival, the idea is still held by ignorant people that Wesley 
worked upon the fears of the feeble-minded and “preached 
against a Imid background of eternal conflagration ” No 
conception, says Mr Vulhamy, could be more “villainously 
false ” Has any single man ever done more than John 
Wesley to spread abroad the love that casts out fear^ 


V 

Cowper’s first volume of poems was published in 1782, 
when he was fifty-one It was followed three years later by 
Tlw Task, which immediately became popular The Revival 
was now well estabhshed and was disseminating an influence 
out of all proportion to its numeiical strength ^ It had its 
aristocrats, but was still largely confined to the labouring 
population Cowper’s poems helped to spread its ideas among 
the educated of all classes Blake gave the most vital imagin- 
ative expression to the spirit behind the Revival Cowper, 
because of his formal alliance with the movement and the 
practical effects of his work, remains its laureate 

He had been a convinced Evangehcal for at least fifteen 
yeais before he began to write his moral satires He was, 
perhaps, hardly “converted” in the strict sense His was not 
the primitive type of nature for which conversion is a sudden 
and explosive process Nor, for that matter, was Wesley’s 
But Wesley did need to be vitahsed out of religious formalism, 
and, if the change were gradual, it had its cleaily defined 
stages and its obvious culmination. Cowper, on the contrary, 
belongs, as I see him, to the rare company of the “once-born.” 

* For details of the geogiaphical dislribubon of the ReTival, with character 
sketches of some of its representative leaders, see Balleme’s History of the Evan- 
gehcal Party and J History of the English Church, Volume VII, by John H Overton, 
D D , and Frederick Relton, A K. G New Edition 1924 
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Not only was he innately virtuous he was also a natural 
zealot, though he possessed quahties to which, in his own day, 
religious zeal was seldom allied He ivas born an heir to 
Evangehcahsm, and much of the suffering of Ins youth and 
early manhood was, I fancy, due to the fact that, while he was 
groping his way, he had not yet found his spiritual home 
The influence of the Methodist Revival was already being 
widely felt when he was in the Temple, and it could not but 
attract one who, though he was a “gentleman” and had a 
strong hereditary fund of “reason,” was even more deeply 
characterised by his religious seriousness, his warmth of heart, 
and his love of Nature About his warmth of heart there is no 
dispute All his biographers recognise that he ciaved in 
friendship a more than normal touch of intimacy It was 
hardly likely, then, that one of his devout tempei ament — as 
the Memoir, intelligently read, reveals him always to have 
been — could have rested content with the absentee Creator 
of the Deists, or the formal Governor of the Latitudinarians. 
He needed a more personal faith, and could not disregard the 
challenge of those who sang of God in the heart 

“ What we have felt and seen 
With confidence we tell. 

And publish to the sons of men 
The signs infallible ” 

His love of Nature was a hardly less potent factor in drawing 
him irresistibly into the Evangelical ranks When he left 
St Albans he wrote the hymn beginning 

'’‘‘War from ike world, O Lord, I flee, 

From strife and twmdtfar , 

From scenes, where Satan wages still 
His most successful war 

The calm retreat, the silent shade. 

With praflr and praise agree. 

And seem by Thy sweet bounty' made 
For those who follow Thee ” 

It is indeed possible to read into these lines the poet’s relief at 
not returning to London} but “Retirement” is no song of 
mere escape We have already seen, and shall see again, that 
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Cowper’s love of Natuie and his Evangelicalism, which gave 
Nairn e symbolical significance in his eyes, -vieie closely linked 

By these temperamental necessities, Cowpei was inevitably 
drawn towaids “enthusiasm ” Theie remained his gentility 
and his stubborn vein of reason The fact that Evangelicalism 
was not the “polite’' lehgion of his day probably gave him 
qualms and caused some hesitation The Revival had out- 
grown the fieicest opposition by the time he entered the 
Temple, but it was yet fai from being “lespectable ” That 
Cowper, being fastidious, had some worldly scruples on this 
point can hardly be doubted, and when in 1781 he drew a 
word-portrait of Whitefield, he veiled his identity under a 
Greek synonym ^ But at length even the Whig nobility in 
his blood was overruled by elements still stionger 

What of his “leason”? Had it not been overbalanced by 
his other qualities, it might have made him a Deist Mr 
Fausset regrets that he did not become a Deist rather than an 
Evangehcal an exti aordinary point to be made by one who 
complains that Cowper divorced “ God” and “ Nature ” ' The 
Deists did divorce them, on the contrary, the Evangelicals, 
and not least Cowper himself, did to some extent see God 
working m and thiough His creation The fact remains, 
howevei , that m the eighteenth century there was not as yet 
the full material for a synthesis of reason and religion The 
Deists and Latitudinarians deserve credit for having liberated 
religion from mere fantasy or metaphysics They certainly 
promoted a cooler spirit of debate by their appeal to common 
sense They laid open another avenue of approach to religion. 
But they erred in wishing to close all the older appi caches, 
and, living before the age of Biblical ciiticism, they did not 
know how rightly to utilise “reason” itself They were 
justified by their frmts in their own day. But the fruits would 
soon have withered on the branch if Evangehcalism had not 
brought the rain of revival 

Cowper was impaled on the horns of an inescapable 
dilemma. “Reason” pointed to what, for one of his waimth 
of emotion and lehgious zeal, would only have proved a stony 
desert His heart won the day but it won it imperfectly 

^ Hope, 554-595 
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His natme could not dispense with reason, which was there- 
fore employed to find a rationalistic basis for his Evangelical 
faith I have twice stressed the fact that as a young man he 
had carefully studied the ‘‘evidences” of Christiamty, we 
have also seen that he then had intimate relations with Madan, 
and later with other Calvmistic preachers It is likely that 
these divines — especially Madan — ^influenced him to some 
extent But it is equally piobable that Calvinism commended 
itself to his own cntical faculties Calvinism was a system 
based on logic, and, incredible as it may seem to-day, it 
attracted many intellectuals on that score Had Cowper been 
less rationalistic, he might have become not a Calvinist, but 
an Armiman Some have contended that he eired by not 
giving flee rein to reason, instead of to his emotions It 
seems to me that he made the opposite mistake 
. What made Calvinism harmful to Cowper, even in its then 
modified form, was its insistence on the need for conversion — 
or if not precisely for “conversion,” which can have no place 
in strict Calvinism, at least for the “witness” of the “special 
operation of the Holy Spirit” in the hearts of the “faithful ” 
The Arminians, as they were more logically entitled to do, 
also believed in conversion, but Wesley cared not whether it 
was sudden or gradual, dramatic or otherwise For him the 
only proof of regeneration lay in a changed life. He would 
have realised that Cowper needed no violent pangs of lebirth 
For the Calvinists, on the other hand, “evidence” of being 
“joined to Christ” was essential And though the best of 
them held, like Calvin himself, that “works,” while intrinsic- 
ally worthless, should conform with faith, they all thought 
primarily of salvation in theological terms That many 
Calvinists rested complacently content with abstract faith is 
here irrelevant Cowper, accepting the Calvmistic view, was 
under the supposed necessity of having “assurance” of 
knowing HmseK “a child of grace ” He was, however, too 
sincere and too humble for such assurance to come easily to 
him, or, having come, to remain ever afterwards undoubted , 
he was not the type of man who finds no difficulty m thinking 
himself specially chosen of God. 

Perhaps, as some of his hymns might suggest, he did feel 
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quite satisfied on this point. Yet, while he records various 
instances of special revelation, going back to the day when, as 
a schoolboy of six or seven, he heard an inward voice prompt- 
ing him to spiritual confidence, it seems to me that he found 
some difficulty in fixing upon one unmistakable spiritual 
crisis in his life In the Memoir he refers to the moment of 
his reading the third chapter of Romans, in Dr Cotton’s 
house, as that in which “a clear opening of the free mercy of 
God in Christ Jesus” came to him, and he adds “Whatever 
my friend Madan had said to me, long before, revived in all 
Its clearness, with demonstration of the Spirit and with 
power ” Elsewhere, however, he gives much of the credit 
to Dr Cotton himself, and, in still another place, he ascribes 
his spiritual change at St Albans largely to the visit of his 
brother John, who, though not then an Evangelical, “put to 
flight a thousand deliriums and delusions ” Yet again, he 
told Abraham Maddock that his “conversion” at the Col- 
legium Insanorum was due to his study of Hervey’s writings ^ 
All these influences, we may assume, worked together to 
bring him into the light which he had long been seeking, 
though the light might have been fuller if the sun of Dr 
Cotton had not had the mist of Calvinism — ^in some measure, 
perhaps, a mist created by Madan — ^to battle against in his 
patient’s mind The sceptic may see in Cowper’s spiritual 
happiness at St Albans merely a sign of his reviving physical 
condition But his returmng health was, after all, largely due 
to his “sweet communion” with Dr Cotton. Cowper, for 
the first time, was m the spiritual environment that he needed 
He found an even more congenial spiritual home with the 
Dnwins at Huntingdon, He was now definitely an Evan- 
gelical But he had “ arrived ” ■ he had not been “ converted ” 
Unfortunately, however, he was not content with mere 
“arrival,” as he might have been if he had originally en- 
countered Evangehcalism in its Arminian form. He could 
not entirely escape from the Calvinism into which outside 
influences or his own reason had led him before he met 
Dr Cotton, the Unwins, or Newton. Yet in his case we find 
a paradox. It is among the tenets of Calvinism that “once a 
^ The Life of TFilham Cowper By Thomas Wrigkt P 118 
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child of grace, always a child of grace ” There cannot^ for the 
elect, be any falling from divine favour Cowper claimed to 
have been “elected,” and yet held — at any late in his times 
of despondency — that he was foisaken of God In latei hfe 
he said that he still believed the general “truth” of pre- 
destination, but knew himself to be the world’s solitary excep- 
tion to the rule Was this delusion wholly due, as it may well 
have been, to morbidity of a physical origin? Or — if only 
again in his darker moods — did there lurk some uncertainty 
in his mind whether he had, after all, received “the spirit’s 
witness” and gained the “imputed righteousness of Christ”? 
In any case, his early association with Calvinism must be 
lamented In one of his sensitive and humble nature, it had 
inevitably fostered dangerous habits of introspection. 

One wonders, again, what might have been the effect if, in 
early life, he had come directly under Wesley’s influence He 
never met Wesley, though Walter Churchey, a Methodist 
lawyer and minor poet of Brecon, apparently suggested plans 
for such a meeting The plan never matured Wesley’s 
time-table probably did not make possible a )ourney to Weston 
Underwood, and Cowper was not easily moved to travel In 
two of Wesley’s letters to Churchey there are references to 
The Task ^ “I think,” says one, “that Mr Cowper has done 
as much as possible with his lamentable story I can only 
wish he had a better sub]ect ” “What a pity it is,” runs the 
other, “that such talents as his should be employed in so use- 
less a manner!” Hardly an encouraging verdict' But 
Wesley, who did his reading in a book-lined chaise instead of 
on horseback as formerly, was now eighty-three. In any 
case, while he was a man of wide culture, his preoccupation 
with his mission made him something of an intellectual 
utilitaiian, and the discursiveness of The Task would hardly 
commend itself to one of his energetic and forthright nature. 
He and Cowper were in some respects antithetically different. 
Cowper would have joined with Dr Johnson in lamenting 
that Wesley, so interesting a conversationalist, had httle time 

^ The Letters of John Wesley Standard Edition Volume VIII, pp 107 and 
261 

» Ihid , Volume VII, p 107 , Volume VIII, p 74 
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foi fueside talk Yet we can well imagine that had the two 
men met when Cowper was young and Wesley only middle- 
aged, they would have undei stood each other and perhaps 
have formed a lasting friendship At all events, Wesley would 
have lecognised Cowpei’s sterling character and would not 
have urged him to needless penitence 

But there were other men on the Arminian side of the 
Revival who might better have met Cowper’s need What 
incalculable ]oy and assuiance might have accrued to him if 
he had lived at Madeley, in Shropshire, in daily contact with 
John Fletcher' This learned yet simple man, whose intense 
humanity and whimsical charm made him the idol of chil- 
dren, was Wesley’s favourite disciple. Wesley, who did not 
lequire his followeis to be mirrors or echoes of himself, 
designated Fletcher as his successor But Fletcher was not an 
Itinerant, and no offers of preferment had lured him from the 
loved scene of his constant labom’s While promising that if 
John Wesley died first he would help Charles Wesley to keep 
the Methodists together, he rejected the proposal that he 
should immediately become his leader’s co-partner. He died 
before Wesley, who was not given to indiscriminate eulogy, 
but who dispensed with leserve when he preached Fletcher’s 
fuiieial oration from the text, “Behold the perfect man, and 
mai k the upi ight, for the end of that man is peace. ’ ’ Fletcher, 
who had lived at Geneva in youth, knew Calvinism too well 
not to oppose it with all his strength. When he saw its 
doctrines reviving, he wrote his Checks to Antinomianism-, 
but hatied of false behefs did not tempt him to bitterness. 
The work has been described as the only controversial book 
of the period of which the author had no cause to be ashamed, 
“I know not which to admiie most,” said Wesley, the sternest 
of critics, “the purity of the language, the strength of the 
argument, oi the mildness and sweetness of the spirit that 
biealhes throughout the whole.” The mellow sanctity of 
Fletcher is attested by a host of other witnesses. The most 
sti iking tribute of all came from Voltaire, who, when chal- 
lenged to name a character as perfect as that of Christ, 
instantly answeied, “Fletcher of Madeley.” One has only to 
look at the portrait of this “Saint Francis of Methodism” — 
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astute, yet radiant with love and hallowed mirth — ^to feel 
that he, if any human agent, could have dispelled Cowper’s 
gloom ^ 

If Cowper, I say, can be assumed to have been fully re- 
sponsible, the error he made was insufficiently to trust the 
heart. To trust the heart too much is, generally speaking, as 
dangerous as excessively trusting the head But much 
depends upon the particular heart, and much also upon the 
time in which a man hves Wesley in his own sphere was a 
rationalist, but we have seen how, confronted with the 
impossibihty of squaiing his experimental knowledge of 
salvation with certain passages of a still uniformly inspired 
Bible, he obeyed the deeper logic of his heart He offended 
theoretically against reason as then understood, but it is now 
apparent that, in domg so, he displayed but the truer common 
sense. If Cowper in his London days had known some good 
Arminian friend, he too might have learnt thus to discard 
his chains 

Yet, after this necessary discursion, we return to the 
fact that Cowper’s heart in later years did, if with no full or 
final assurance of freedom, break through its prison-bars 
He could not dispense with Evangehcahsm altogether He 
needed, at the core of his being, much that it alone, in its 
wider form, could supply, and in Methodism, even allowing 
for the needless shadow which he clutched, he found the most 
joyful and vital influence of his hfe It is true that his fits of 
morbidity recurred It is further true that they continued 
to have a religious complexion But granted the madness, 
with its probable physical predisposition, it was inevitable that 
It should be coloured by his faith At all events, after he 
definitely embraced Evangehcalism, his madness returned 
only at intervals and never again in so virulent a form as in 

^ It was once suggested to tKe writer that it might have been best of all i£ 
Cowper had earlier in life met the Quaker, Wiiham Crotch, who felt a concern 
to visit the poet in one of his gloomy hours at Weston Underwood, and who 
soothed him by his mere presence But I doubt if Quakerism could have satisfied 
Gowper’s enthusiasm even if it had helped to satisfy his reason The great 
age of Quakerism was over The Friends, like the other Nonconformists, had 
settled down hy this time into quietism and traditaonahsm It was only the 
influence of the Evangelical Revivai itself that later gave a new lease of life to 
the religion of George Fox 
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1765 It IS irrelevant to cite the comparatively settled gloom 
of his declining years He was then an old man His own 
health was shaken, he had, moreover, to face the ordeal of 
Mrs. Unwin’s long illness, followed by the calamity of her 
death. Less sensitive minds might easily have broken under 
the strain 

But between his emergence fiom Dr Cotton’s asylum and 
Mrs Unwin’s first seizure there spiead twenty-six years 
During much of that period he enjoyed the truest kind of 
happiness Grim clouds from Geneva sometimes obscured 
the qmet Buckinghamshire landscape to represent them as 
having permanently darkened it is to ignore the patent facts. 
As for John Newton, who now claims our attention, we must 
regret that he was not an Arminian But the Calvinism of 
this benevolent divine was relatively innocuous, and imder 
his influence Cowper’s own well-established Calvimsm dim- 
inished rather than increased Newton may not have been 
the ideal fnend for Cowper few were fitted for that part. A 
smcerer or more affectionate fnend no man ever had 



Chapter Eight 

JOHN NEWTON AND THE “OLNEY HYMNS” 

I 

“T HAD A good deal of conversation with Mr N . His case 

X IS very peculiar Our Church requires that clergymen should 
he men of learning, and, to this end, have an University educa- 
tion But how many have an University education, and yet no 
learning at all' Yet these men are ordained' Meantime, one 
of eminent learning, as well as unblameable behaviour, cannot 
be ordained because he was not at the University ' What a mere 
farce is this ' ” 

So, in his Journal for March 20, 1760, wrote John Wesley 
The reference is, of course, to John Newton, who, in his 
thirty-fifth year, was then tide-surveyor at Liverpool “My 
duty,” he had told his wife, “is to attend the tides one week, 
and visit the sloops that arrive, and such as are in the river j 
and the other week to inspect the vessels in the docks I 
have a good office, with fire and candle, and fifty or sixty 
people under my direction, with a handsome six-oared boat 
and a cockswam to row me about in form ” We might infer 
not merely that the position was respectable — ^it carried, in- 
deed, a good salary and (no doubt) many perquisites — ^but that 
Its holder regarded it with the complacence of one who had 
arrived by smooth paths at his destined goal. This latter 
conclusion would be quite false Newton’s life had hitherto 
been one of adventure, hardship, and humiliation, suggesting 
a “thriller” for boys rather than a record of plain fact. And, 
at the moment, so far from flattering himself upon having at 
last found “port after stormy seas,” he was, behind his 
characteristic outward cheerfulness, gravely disturbed. He 
had recently felt an unmistakable call to holy orders, yet 
could find no Bishop to ordain him. 

Newton’s father was for many years master of a ship in the 
Mediterranean trade He retired from the sea in IZ-I'B, and 
was later appointed Governor of York Fort in Hudson’s Bay, 
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where he died in 1750 He was a man of wide experience, 
good sense, and practical morality, but, having been educated 
at a Jesuits’ college in Spam, he had an air of “distance and 
severity” which, despite his fundamental kindness, oveiawed 
his son The mother was a pious dissenter. She was delicate 
and retniiig, and lavished affection upon her only child, 
whom in her mind she had aheady dedicated to the Non- 
conformist ministry. The child himself was fonder of learn- 
ing than of play, and, under her tmtion, could lead well at the 
age of foul, besides knowing his Shorter Catechism and 
Dr Watts’s hymns. When he was six, however, his mother 
died ^ His father, when next he returned from sea, married 
again John’s stepmother, the daughter of a substantial 
grazier at Aveley, near Tilbury, soon had a son of her own, 
who exclusively engrossed her attention John was sent to 
a boarding-school at Stratford, in Essex, where he remained 
until he was ten, and where the sternness of his master so 
broke his spirit that, instead of making progress, he became 
almost a “dolt.” 

On his eleventh birthday he went aboard his father’s ship 
in Long Reach He made five voyages with him to the 
Mediterranean, and then spent some months at Alicante, in 
Spain, ivith a paternal friend, a merchant, with whom he 
might have stayed and prospered if he had “behaved well ” 
He retmned to England, and his father secured an appoint- 
ment for him in the West Indies But, being first despatched 
upon a business errand into Kent, he there visited some 
distant relatives of his mothei, and fell in love with Mary 
Catlett, who, seven years later, became his wife In his 
autobiography he says that “ almost at the first sight oi this 
girl (for she was then under fourteen) I was impressed with 
a deep affection for her, which never abated oi lost its influence 
a single moment in my heart from that houi ” As an old 
man, gazing at Shooter’s Hill from the house of a fiiend at 
Blackheath, he recalled how in youth he had often travelled 
several miles thither that he might look towm ds the Far distant 
spo* wheio his beloved lived. “Why,” said his fiiend, “this 
is more like one of the vagaries of romance than of real life.” 

^ In 175ij tlie year of Gowper’s birlii 
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^^True/" replied Newton^ ^^but real life has extravagances that 
would not be permitted to appear in a well-written romance 
— ^they would be said to be out of nature^' ^ an observation 
which applies to the whole of his own amazing career 
Meanwhile, lingering in Kent, he lost his ship to the West 
Indies His father, angiy hut forgiving, sent him on a voyage 
to Venice. Back home again, John repeated the offence He 
was now impressed into the Navy, on the outbreak of war 
with France, and was soon made a midshipman Having yet 
again overstayed his leave, he was arrested as a deserter, 
publicly flogged, and degraded to the rank of a common 
sailor One day, however, he saw a man leaving the ship for 
another vessel bound for Guinea. He obtained perimssion to 
]Oin him On reaching the African coast, he took service under 
a slave-dealer, whose negro wife, a woman of local importance, 
brutally ill-treated him during her husband’s absence . 

was sick when he sailed in a shallop to Rio Nuna, and he 
left me m her hands At first I was taken some care of, but as 
I did not recover very soon, she grew weary, and entirely 
neglected me I had sometimes not a little difficulty to procure 
a draught of cold water when burning with a fever. My bed 
was a mat spread upon a board or chest, and a log of wood my 
pillow. When my fever left me, and my appetite leturned, I 
would gladly have eaten, but there was no one who gave unto 
me She lived in plenty herself, but hardly allowed me sufficient 
to sustain life, except now and then, when in the highest good 
humour, she would send me victuals m her own plate after she 
had dined, and this, so greatly was my pnde humbled, I received 
with thanks and eagerness, as the most needy beggar does an 
alms Once, I well remember, I was called to receive this 
bounty from her own hand, but, being exceeding weak and 
feeble, I dropped the plate. Tlio^^e ^-%ho live in plenty can hardly 
conceive how this loss touched me* but she had the ciuelty to 
laugh at my disappointment, and though the table was covered 
with dishes (for she lived much in the European manner), she 
refused to give me any more My distress has been at times so 
great as to compel me to go by night and pull up roots in the 
plantation though at the risk of being punished as a thief, which 
I have eaten raw upon the spot for fear of discovery.’’ 

1 Memoirs of the Rev John Newton By Bickard Cecil, A M 1808 
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This passage, transparently honest in its simplicity, is taken 
from An Auihentic Narrative of some Interesting Particulars 
in the Life of John Newton, which the writei puhhshed in 
1764^ Here may be read in detail the rest of the saga of 
Newton’s earliei life, how, even in the circumstances above 
described, he studied Euclid and diew his diagiams on the 
African sand, how he later taught himself Latin by means of 
a Horace and a Latin Bible, how he had other voyages and 
several hairbreadth escapes, how he was converted through 
the combined influences of Thomas k Kempis and a shipwreck 
that nearly cost him his life, and how his fortunes then 
improved, until at length he became the master of a slave- 
ship Interspersed with the plain records of fact are the 
author’s reflections upon the almost total depravity into which 
he fell, though never quite to the extent of forgetting his 
mother’s influence and his love for Mary Catlett. On this 
point his confessions must perhaps be read with caution: it 
is impossible to judge from the conventional idiom of Evan- 
gelical self-accusation whether Newton actually yielded to the 
manifold temptations by which he must have been assailed, 
or whether his “sins” were mainly or merely those of youth- 
ful high spirits, rebelliousness, swearing, and lack of definite 
rehgious faith. His later career and the fact that he lived to 
be eighty-two suggest that both physically and morally he 
must have been innately robust. 

Newton tells us that, when he became captain of a slave- 
ship, he tried to deal both justly and mercifully with crew and 
cargo. To modern ideas, there is something incongruous in 
the thought of a Christian being in charge of a slave-ship at 
aU, and Newton has further played into the hands of hostile 
critics by declaring that he never experienced “sweeter and 
more frequent hours of divine communion” than dunng his 
last two voyages to Gmnea. That, however, is not the end of 
the stoiy He admits that at first he had no scruples about the 
slave trade, which was, indeed, counted “genteel ” But 
soon, he says, “I considered myself a sort of gaoler or tui nkey, 

^ ‘ To-day I gave a second leading to that lively book, Mr Newtonh Account 
of his own Expenmce There is something very extiaordmaiy thercm , but one 
may account for it without a jot of predestination ” — ^Entry in Weslev's Journal 
for August 14, 1769 
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and I was sometimes shocked with an employment that was 
perpetually conversant with chains, bolts, and shackles. In 
this view I often petitioned that the Lord would be pleased to 
fix me in a more humane ca llin g ” Newton is subse(juently 
found, like Wesley and Cowper, in the vanguard of opposition 
to slavery But even if he had died in the belief that slavery 
were a divinely ordained institution, there would still be no 
cause for surprise or scorn Slavery was in his day the biggest 
vested interest in England, the whole fortunes of Liverpool 
and Bristol were based upon it, and many of the sincerest 
religious people, clerical and lay, were financially imphcated 
in this human traffic Newton’s conscience was in fact in 
advance of contemporary Christian opinion That Christian- 
ity and slavery were ever deemed compatible is in itself a 
humiliating reflection But it will be time enough for us to 
deride our eighteenth-century forebears when there are no 
longer any Christian stockholders in armcunent firms, when 
war has been abolished, and when industrial serfdom is 
no more 

We may simle, again, at Newton’s belief in the special 
mercy of Providence in rescmng him from physical perils to 
which others, taking his place, succumbed His repeated 
escapes were indeed so remaikable that his faith in divine 
interposition is the more understandable But his attitude 
was, after all, the common one of his time , the rising sun of 
a new day had not yet dispelled the mists of ancient magic 
Newton was just as ready to see the hand of God in the fit of 
apoplexy which struck him one afternoon in 1754 as he was 
drinking tea with Mary, now his adored and devoted wife, 
two days before he was due to sail again. And the stroke, 
which was never repeated, was, in fact, the means of freeing 
him from further direct engagement in the slave trade. 
Unfortunately, the shock so affected Mrs Newton that, 
although she was to enjoy many years of maiiied happiness, 
with two adopted nieces to liven an otherwise childless home, 
she remained a semi-invalid. 

Newton himself recovered quickly, and settled in Liver- 
pool, where, as we have seen, he was appointed tide-surveyor 
Having now lesolved, however, to become a clergyman, he 
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abandoned his study of Latin, French, and mathematics for a 
closer reading of Scripture For several yeais his applications 
were refused Dr Gilbeit, Archbishop of Yoik, told him 
bluntly that he should be satisfied with that state of life into 
which God had called him, and even insinuated that he was a 
fool to contemplate resigning a good worldly position for an 
uncertain clerical prospect Other leading ecclesiastics were 
no more helpful At last perseveiance was rewarded 
Through the influence of Lord Daitmouth, a convert to 
Evangelicalism, Newton was ordained by Dr Green, Bishop 
of Lincoln, and Lord Dartmouth, the patron of the livmg, 
installed him as curate at Olney, the insignificant Bucking- 
hamshire village which was destined to be associated with 
two other leading Calvimstic “lights” of the Revival. 

II 

Newton took up residence at Olney in 1764. He remained 
there for sixteen years, the last thirteen of which were spent 
in constant intimacy with Cowper It is this middle period 
of his career that most definitely concerns us But, since a 
character can be understood only when seen in the round, it 
may bo best to glance at Newton’s later history before we 
resume the narrative of Cowper’s life In 1780, owing to 
circumstances to be explained in due course, Newton, who 
shared Cowper’s love of the country and had pieviously 
declined an offei of preferment to Hampstead, accepted, at the 
hands of John Thornton,^ the hving of St Mary Woolnoth, 
Lombard Stieet, London Here he remained until his death 
in 1807, living for a time in Charles Square, Hoxton, then a 
pleasant suburb, and afterwards moving to Coleman Street 
Buildings, close to the scene of his labours 

Whitefield’s tabernacle had been opened, amid the fields 
and maiket-gaidens of Tottenham Couit Road, as fai back as 

^ Job-n Tliomtoii (1720-1790) was a well-bnowii city merchaiii, who, id TcitU- 
tion to his many e-d-ensive benefactions, bought the advowsons of Imngs in order 
to install clergymen of his own Evangelical persuasion IIis son, Heni'y Thointon, 
became a member of the Glaphain sect ol business men, including Wilberforce 
and Zachary Macaulay, who were idenliiied, early in Lhc nineteenth century, 
with the anti-skvery campaign 
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1756 Wesley, besides acquiring West Street Chapel and 
several lesser ones, had in 1778 bmlt the “cathedral” of 
Methodism m City Road Lady Huntingdon’s chaplains 
preached regularly at the Lock Hospital But as yet there 
were in London few Evangelical clergymen engaged in 
normal parochial work, the most notable at the time of 
Newton’s arrival being Henry Venn There had been fierce 
opposition against the earlier settled “enthusiasts,” as against 
their Itinerating brethren In 1750, for example, William 
Romaine had been dismissed from his appointment as morn- 
ing preacher at St George’s, Hanover Square, because he 
attracted too large and ungenteel a congregation, to the dis- 
comfort of the regular attenders There was even worse 
trouble, involving scenes of not, when he became “lecturer” 
at St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West. By 1780, however, the period 
of active hostility was over, though it remained for John 
Newton to show that an Evangelical incumbent — ^in the very 
heart of the City, close to the Bank of England and the Royal 
Exchange — could win the respect, soon ripemng into affec- 
tion, of all classes of his parishioners. 

Nor was his influence confined to these In a then com- 
paratively small London he became a metropohtan figure, and, 
through his spreading fame as preacher and as writer, a 
national one He never outgrew a sense of marvel at his 
position 

“That one of the most ignorant, the most miserable, and the 
most abandoned of slaves should be plucked from his forlorn 
state of exile on the coast of Africa, and at length be appointed 
Minister of the parish of the first magistrate of the first city in 
the world — that he should theie not only testify of such grace, 
but stand up as a smgular instance and monument of it — ^that 
he should be enabled to record it in his history, preachings, and 
wiitings to the world at large — ^is [he said] a fact I can contem- 
plate with admiration, but never sufficiently estimate ” 

He w'ould have been less than human had he not felt a certain 
pride, and human, above all things else, this burly, bluff, 
hearty ex-seaman was. 

Therein lay the secret of his success He was no great 
preacher. The matter of his sermons was original and sound, 
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but his voice did not carry well, and his mannerisms weie 
awkward He pandered neither to the plutocracy nor to the 
“gallery,” though he mixed a little of the serpent’s guile with 
the harmlessness of the dove He knew that some of the 
“bankers” in his congregation weie, spiritually speaking, 
but infants who needed to be fed with milk For their benefit 
he preached more briefly and with greater “caution” on 
Sunday mornings he dissented from those “that are not 
only for forcing strong meat, but hones too, down the throat 
of a child ” He cared not if this application of the apostolic 
principle laid him open to misunderstanding He knew that 
he was '^apparently inconsistent,” but was satisfied with the 
knowledge, in his own conscience, that he was no “trimmer ” 
The fact that his church was crowded mainly vnth humble 
listeneis speaks for itself Some of the wealthiest merchants 
in the woild lived within a small radius of St Mary Woolnoth 
Had Newton kept his church select, he could have enjoyed 
ease and luxury But that there was no pose in his attitude 
towards money is revealed in the anecdote of the lady who 
stopped him one day on the steps of his church and said 
“The ticket, of which I held a quarter, has drawn a piize of 
ten thousand pounds I know you will congratulate me upon 
the occasion ” “Madam,” Newton replied, “as for a friend 
undei temptation, I will endeavour to pray for you.” We 
have seen that he gave up a good position in Liverpool for the 
curacy of Olney, with its salary of sixty pounds a year He 
could neither be patronised nor bought, and in consequence 
some of the richer members of his flock absented themselves 
from his services With such he retained contact through 
printed pastoral addresses, assuring them that, though they 
had left an already overfilled chuich, he had not lost his 
concern for their own spiritual welfare. 

Impoitant as his pleaching may have been, it was in 
personal i elationships and through his letteis — spontaneous, 
human, and understanding — ^that his truest seivice was 
rendered If he had a measure of childish vanity, it was only 
the spray on the surface of a natuie essentially childlike 
Many sailors have the same charactenstic It is Newton’s 
glory that, though he became a consideiable scholai and a 
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public character m the City of LondoUj surrounded by the 
perils of aiHuence and flattery^ he retained unimpaired the 
wisdom and simplicity of one who had seen God's wonders 
in the deep 

It is the tenderness of this strong man that shines most 
clearly through all the records of his ministry He and his 
wife kept open house for rich and poor alike, no cry of dis- 
tress, physical or spiritual, reached him m vain, he was 
never, hke Venn, the Church official, but always the friend, 
thoroughly approachable* The humble and illiterate in- 
tuitively turned to him for advice or help 5 Wilberforce and 
Hannah More were among the many famous people who 
made him their confidant* His childlikeness instantly melted 
reserve, and his keen interest in life was but another aspect 
of that trait, which made him a magnet for people in joy or 
sorrow I see in this world,” he said, 

‘‘two heaps of human happiness and misery, now if I can take 
but the smallest bit from one heap and add to the other, I carry 
a point If, as I go home, a child has dropped a halfpenny, and 
if, by giving It another, I can wipe away its tears, I feel I have 
done something I should be glad to do greater things, but I 
wdl not neglect this When I hear a knock on my study door, 
I hear a message from God, it may be a lesson of instruction, 
perhaps a lesson of penitence, but, since it is his message, it 
must be interesting 

One of Cowper's biographers briefly admits that Newton 
was downright, homely man, with a warm heart, a genial 
humour, and an ardent sensibility.” But he reproduces a 
few ‘Hypical” sayings which, he says, '‘will be enough to 
controvert” those who still imagine Newton’s Calvinism to 
have been moderate 

“We find depravity so deep-rooted m our nature, that, like 
the leprous house, the whole fabric must be taken down before 
we can be freed from its defilement ” 

‘ ‘ I believe that sin is the most hateful thing m the world, that 
I and all men are by nature in a state of wrath and depravity, 
utterly unable to sustain the penalty, or to fulfil the commands 
of God's holy law, and that we have no sufficiency of oursehes 
to think a good thought ” 
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These are among six selected specimens of the “rabid senti* 
merits'’ which^ we aie told^ are “not exceptional/’ but which 
“dominate all Newton’s writings ” 

I haye not myself read all Newton’s works I have lead 
enough, however, to know that such utterances represent 
merely the formal voice, not of Newton alone, but of his age* 
When Newton spoke with his own very individual accent, his 
words have quite another ring It would be possible to fill 
the rest of this chapter with the samples of his “familiar 
conversation" appended to Cecil’s Memoir A few examples 
must suffice 

“If three angels were sent to earth, they would feel perfect 
indifference as to who should perform the part of prime-minister, 
pansh-minxster, or watchman " 

“Love and fear are like the sun and moon, seldom seen 
together ” 

“God^s word is ceitainly a lestraint, but it is such a restraint 
as the irons which prevent children getting into the fire " 

“One reason why we must not attempt to pull up the tares 
which grow among the wheat is that we have not the skill for 
the work hke a weedei whom Mrs N* employed in my gaiden 
at Olney, who for weeds pulled up some of Mrs N ’s favourite 
flowers**^ 

“A wise man looks upon men as he does upon horses, and 
considers their caparisons of title, wealth, and place, but as 
harness " 

“Some Christians, at a glance, seem of a superior ordei, and 
aie not, they want a certain quality At a florists’ feast the 
other day, a certain flower was determined to bear the bell, but 
It was found to be an artificial flower there is a quality called 
GROW^TH which It had not " 

“Don’t tell me of your feelings A traveller would like fine 
weather, but if he be a man of business, he wiU go on " 

Vigorous, bold, and independent as Newton was, he had 
an almost feminine sensitiveness, “We see the reason," he 
whimsically observed, “why women are forbid to pi each the 
Gospel, for they would persuade without argument, and 
reprove without giving offence " It was surely no “ God- 
assured egoist" who could thus quietly banter about religion, 
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or who, despite his theoretical hostility to Roman Catholicism, 
could say “I have read of many wicked Popes, but the worst 
Pope I ever met with is Pope Self.” Nor was that man a 
sour, militant Calvinist who could tell the following story 
against his own creed “Some preachers near Olney dwelt 
on the doctrine of predestination 5 an old woman said — 
‘Ah’ I have long settled that point, for if God had not chosen 
me before I was born, I am sure He would have seen nothing 
in me to have chosen me for afterwards ’ ” 

Newton had been drawn to Evangehcalism through the 
influence of Whitefield ^ That fact no doubt determined the 
Calvinistic bias of his faith; and his remarkable early history 
predisposed him, like Whitefield, to see a special intervention 
of Providence in his case. Yet his innate charity and cathol- 
icity are apparent enough in his letters and conversation, as 
in many of his hymns, and we know that he deplored the 
Antinomian tendency fostered by the more pronounced 
Calvinism of preachers like Romaine and Venn. He had a 
long controversy with Madan; “but reasons of delicacy led 
him to commit the whole to the flames ” That he failed to 
satisfy the standards of Calvimsm as preached at the Lock is 
shown by a remark he once made, “smihng,” to Richard 
Cecil. “I hope,” he said, “I am upon the whole a Scriptural 
preacher; for I find I am considered as an Armiman among 
the high Calvinists, and as a Calvinist among the strenuous 
Armimans ” And in this connection it is deeply interesting 
and instructii'O to read the correspondence between Newton 
and "iVcsloy 

Specially illuminating is the letter which Wesley addressed 
to Newton from Londonderry on May 14, 1765, when 
Newton had only recently begun his ministry at Olney and 
was less mellow than he afterwards became The letter is 
too long for quotation, but the main points may be summar- 
ised Newton had apparently stated that liis Calvinistic 
doctrines were indispeiisable articles of faith. Wesley replies 
that he once similarly maintained that his own doctrme of 

^ Newton told how, as a yoiiog man, lie used to nse at four o^ciock m the 
morning to hear Whitefield preach at Kjs five o’clock service, and how ho had 
seen Moorftelds as full of the lanterns of the worshippers before daylight as 
the Haymarket was full of flambeaux on opera mghtb ” 
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“perfection” was essential to salvation. Now he has learned 
that the doctrine either of predestination or of perfection may- 
be held as a mere opinion He still insists that the doctrine 
of predestination has wrought much e-vil; “I can name time, 
place, and persons.” But he cannot ignore a certain plain 
fact namely, that “Mr. Newton” — he playfully introduces 
the name of his correspondent — holds this doctrine, and yet 
has “real Christian experience.” Manifestly, theiefore, con- 
tinues Wesley in effect, he (Wesley) was mistaken in supposing 
that the doctrine of predestination must necessarily be in- 
compatible “with a love to Christ and a genuine work of grace 
— ^here is clear proof to the contrary,” Not only does “Mr. 
Newton” hold that doctrine, but others “at whose feet I desire 
to be found in the day of the Lord Jesus ” “I leave you in 
your calm and retired moments,” Wesley concludes, “to 
make the application ” ^ 

In what a sane, tolerant, and gracious light Wesley is here 
revealed ' We could -wish that Neivton had emerged into the 
full Arminian sunshine Yet this very letter provides striking 
testimony both to the comparative mildness of his Calvinism 
and to the sinceiity and chaim of his character. Except, 
indeed, among certain biographers of Cowpei, there is general 
agreement about this sagacious, gentle, and lovable man 
His friend, Richard Cecil, said that he was the living proto- 
type of the ideal clergyman described by Goldsmith in The 
Deserted Village. The later Church historians, -with whom it 
is a sore point that Newton was so “broad” in his ecclesiastical 
views that he might easily have been a dissenter, * unite in 
recognising his fine spirit Nor is appreciation confined 
to religious cntics No writer has paid higher tribute to 
Newton’s memory than Lecky, the rationalist, who, not con- 
tent with having called him “one of the purest and most 
unselfish of saints,” describes him again on a later page as 

^ The Letters of John Weslex Standard Edition Yolnme V, pp 297-99 

« Newton may he considered one of the chiei founders of the Low CiiuroK 
party winch was then, through the influence of Methodism, lapidly rising in the 
Establishment, ana of the great * Benevolent Enterprises ’ v/liich, oiganised m 
the latter part of his Me in London, embodied there the moral eiieigies of 
England, to he put forth m the ends of the earth ” — Htsto?') of Methodism By 
Abel Steyens, LL D* 1878. Volume II, p 70 
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“one of the most devoted and single-hearted of Cliristian 
ministers ” 

In 1776, while still living at Olney, Newton came to 
London foi a surgical operation, then an extremely painful 
and dangerous affair He admitted afterwards that his heart 
was “sadly reluctant and dull in secret”, but rejoiced that 
he had been able to carry on his duties till the last moment, 
and said that the fact of his having had strength to face the 
ordeal “with tolerable calmness and confidence was a greater 
favour granted to him than the deliverance from his malady ” 
In this spirit he met aU the troubles of his later years, which, 
if they were not numerous, struck him at the most vulnerable 
point For he was pnmanly a man of strong domestic affec- 
tions; he was in this respect, Cecil teUs us, an “original.” 
Soon after he settled in London, one of his adopted nieces, of 
whom he wrote a memoir, died at the age of fourteen “He 
loved her,” says Cecil, “with the affection of a parent, and 
she was, indeed, truly lovely ” Then he had to see his wife 
suffer a long and torturing lUness before she died in 1790 
His devotion to her was so rare in an age when true compan- 
ionship between the sexes was little known that even Cecil, 
who never doubted the utter sincerity of the affection, thought 
his friend earned matters to extremes. 

It was the age of “the tender passion.” “The fair,” as 
may be seen in the poetiy of Pope, were treated by men with 
a tinsel chivalry they were seldom deemed worthy of being 
partners. Even an Evangehcal like Cecil was suspicious of 
“enthusiasm” m the domestic realm, and Newton provoked 
a little mirth or the charge of bad taste by his public references 
to his wife though Wesley, himself “polite” and reseived, 
was, m this as in other respects, before his time “The 
objection current here,” he wrote to Newton in 1765, “that 
you talk too much of Mrs. Newton, seems to me of no force 
at all I cannot apprehend that you could well have spoken 
less or any othei wise than you do.” ^ Wesley here incident- 
ally reveals agam his generous spirit, for his own maiiiage 
had proved as unfortunate as Newton’s was ideal. 

Newton, after his wife’s death, enjoyed no more fine 
^ The Letters of John Wesley. Standard Editioa Volume IV, p 282 
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weather But, being a tiareller on business, he went on 
He was in his pulpit as usual on the Sunday morning 
following his bereavement, that his flock might know he 
believed the Gospel he preached. The last years of his life 
were further daikened by the illness of his other niece, who 
could no longer be his devoted comrade and helper But to 
the world he still turned a smiling face, he was still ready to 
share the happiness or grief of others, and when it was 
suggested that he should rest, “What,” he said, “shall the 
old African blasphemer stop while he can speak?” Over 
eighty years of age, deaf and partially blind, he yet appeared 
in St Mary Woolnoth, driven thither in Alderman Lea’s 
carnage and supported in the pulpit by Mr Bates’s servant 
And though he was now almost inaudible, people flocked to 
the church that they might have the 3oy of “seeing his 
person ” “However they admired some ministers,” said 
Cecil, “they all loved him.” 

Newton had obvious faults, not least among which was a 
sailor-hke gullibility that made him sometimes credit plausible 
scoundrels vnth his own integrity He had, too, his limita- 
tions He was not eloquent His knowledge of books was 
extensive but somewhat haphazard He was no profound or 
systematic thinker He never fully escaped from the Scrip- 
tural fetters of his age. He confessed that he could preach 
fiom any single text, but that he often found difficulty — no 
wonder’ — ^in correlating them. With other Evangehcals, 
again, he frowned on many innocent amusements, and, unlike 
the Wesleys, a highly gifted musical family, who did not see 
why the Devil should have all the best tunes, he thought 
music, other than simple hymn-singing, an exclusive pre- 
rogative of Satan In 1784 and 1785, when Handel’s Messiah 
was arousing widespread enthusiasm, he pleached a series of 
sermons in which he protested against a Scriptural message 
being made into an entertainment. Yet his first-hand experi- 
ence of the world, his warm heait, his shrewd native sense 
and homely humour, more than atoned for his lack of other 
equipment, and in “practical meekness, tenderness, and 
piety” few Christian leaders, as Lecky says, have surpassed 
Inm He stood the test of his own “square measure” for 
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ministers. “I hare no idea,” he said, “of the size of a table, 
if you only tell me how long it isj but if you also say how 
wide, I can tell its dimensions So when you tell me what a 
man is m the pulpit, you must tell me what he is out of it, or 
I shall not know his size ” On another occasion he remarked 
“Tell me not how the man died, but how he lived ” Yet it 
IS worth recording that, as he neared the end of his gradual 
decline, “the old African blasphemer” was heard praying for 
“more light, more love, more liberty ” 

Such was the man of whom most writers on Cowper hare 
spoken with condeseension, if not with scorn > 


III 

Olney, though it belongs geographically to Buckingham- 
shire, lies between the towns of Northampton and Bedford. 
It is to-day a minor satellite of Northampton in the manu- 
facture of shoes, and factory sirens disturb, at regular inter- 
vals, Its ancient peace Yet it retains the air of a qmet 
country town, and the surrounding landscape has changed 
little since Cowper roamed across the fields with Newton or 
Mrs. Unwin to Emberton, Weston Underwood, Chfton, or 
Lavendon The valley of the Nen has been unpleasantly 
metamorphosed, its ash- trees stand sohtary about the coal- 
fields between the towns and the iron-ore furnaces But the 
bioad Ouse still winds slowly and tortuously through nch 
pastures, primrose woods, and the pink, white, and yellow 
washed villages with their water-mills ^ 

^ Here Ouse, slow winding tHrougK a level plain 
Of spacious meads with cattle spimkled o’ei. 

Conducts the eye along its smuous course 
Delighted There, fast looted in their bank, 

Stand, never overiooVd, our favhite elms. 

That screen the heidsman^s sohtaiy hut; 

While far beyond, and overthwart the stream 
That, as with molten glass, inlays the vale, 

The sloping land recedes into the clouds , 

Displaying on its varied side the grace 
Of hedge-row beauties numberless, square towV, 

Tall spire, §com which the sound of cheerful bells 
Just undulates upon the list^mng ear, 

Groves, heaths, and smoking villages, remote 

The Tash, Book I 


M 
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In Cowper’s day, as now, Olney consisted mainly of one 
long, broad street widening into a spacious triangular market- 
place, on the south side of winch stood, and still stands, the 
red-bricked house, somewhat prison-hke in appearance, in the 
western half of which the poet lived for sixteen years Along 
one side of the High Street, with its thatched cottages and 
bow-windowed shops, there ran, in his time, a raised cause- 
way, supported by posts, on the other side flowed a stream. 
Amid the many projecting signs was the pole of Wilham 
Wilson, the baiber The fact that Wilson, who ranked among 
“the best society in Olney,” was Cowper’s friend and con- 
fidant speaks well for the barber himself it also reflects, by 
contrast, the ilhteracy and coarseness of the population as a 
whole The mam occupation was lace-making The women 
and children still plied needle and bobbin in their own cot- 
tages, continmng by candlehght when the winter sun declined. 
They were waging a losing battle against the newer methods 
of industry, and their condition was poor in the extreme 

As always amid destitution, public-houses were numerous 
Among the most notable were the Saracen’s Head, with its 
signpost standing out in the High Street, and the old Swan, 
which, with Its large wooden balcony, was the mn associated 
with Cowper’s immortal post-boy. Here the mail was brought 
and sorted, and, in the conduct of this side of their business, 
mine host and hostess were, the poet complained, “excessively 
careless.” The old Swan — ^there is now another inn of that 
name — and the Saracen’s Head have vanished, but the Bull, 
in the market-place, remains much as it was when Cowper 
and Mrs Unwin, one of whose maids had contracted small- 
pox, lived there for a few weeks in 1771. 

In the market-place itself, overshadowed by three great 
elms, stood the Shiel (or Town) Hall, a two-storied stone 
building, and the small hexagonal “Round House,” or prison 
Through his windows, Cowper could also see a blacksmith’s 
forge. Hard things have been said about his residence — 
“Orchard Side” — and he himself sometimes spoke disrespect- 
fully of it, especially after his removal to Weston Underwood 
It was, indeed, far from being an ideal habitation. Externally 
It was then made grimmer by the imitation battlements 
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T-’vhich hid the roof Inside it was neither convenient nor 
commodious, the celebrated ‘‘parlour” — where may now be 
seen the tiny sofa which inspired The Task, and other personal 
relics of Cowper and Mrs Unwin — ^is only thirteen feet 
square The house, moreover, was unhealthily situated 
Pestilential mists crept up from the Ouse in the winter, and, 
though Mr Wiight assures us that Cowper was gmlty of 
slight exaggeration m describing his abode as “deep in the 
abyss of Silver End,” ^ it was at least in close proximity to the 
most squalid part of the town 

Yet in one respect Orchard Side suited Cowper ’s tempera- 
ment He could be an innocent Peeping Tom. If Olney 
were duller than Huntingdon, he was at least in its centie 
He could see a little bustle without himself becoimng in- 
volved in it He could watch — a sympathetic yet detached 
spectator — ^the comedies and tragedies of everyday life, which 
are everywheie much the same His letters show that for 
him, wich his keen, whimsical vision and his imaginative 
transmutation of things local and trivial into things universal 
and permanent, the tide of existence flowed, in one sense, as 
fully through Olney market-place as it did for Johnson at 
Channg Cross 

In the summer the country was accessible and pleasant 
enough In winter the “roads” and fields were often im- 
passable Cowper ’s “locomotive faculty” had then to satisfy 
itself with a gravel walk, thirty yaids long, which threaded 
the garden The bmlding of his greenhouse and summer- 
house, and his cultivation of lettuces and cucumbeis, belong 
to a shghtly later date The motive that brought Cowper and 
Mrs Unwin to Olney, in 1767, was to be near John Newton, 
who had settled three years previously in the Vicarage, which, 
soon afterwards. Lord Dartmouth converted from “one of 
the most inconvenient” into “one of the best and most 
commodious houses in the country ” The prospect from 
Newton’s study on the top floor embraced the church, a per- 
pendicular building with tall spire and bulging sides 5 Olney 
Mill, and the stone bridge of many arches— Cowper’s “bndge 
of wearisome but needful length” — which then bestrode the 
^ The Town of Cowjier By Thomas Wright 1895, 
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whole valley of the Ouse Bleak, and a little soidid, if also 
engagingly animated, might be the view from Cowper’s 
noith windows into the market-place Yet Orchaid Side de- 
seived its name Only an orchard divided its garden from 
the Vicarage garden, in whose wall Newton made a doorway. 
The proprietor of the orchard charged Cowper and Newton 
a guinea a year for the piivilege of passing through this 
“ Guinea Field,” as they called it, and so of visiting each other 
without taking a circuitous journey by lane and street. 

Newton had not engaged Orchard Side for Mrs Unwin and 
Cowper without first giving them the option of a more 
capacious and pleasantly situated house at Emberton, a mile 
away, and he had promised that, if they took the latter, he 
would visit Mrs Unwin whenever the weather was too bad 
for her to reach Olney, and the state of the road did not make 
walking impossible for him Faced with the choice, the 
strangers from Huntingdon soon made their decision. Far 
bettei, they were agreed, a less convenient house and more 
Newton than less Newton and a better house’ They were 
not “dominated” or mesmerised by Newton’s personality. 
They were drawn towards Newton by sheer affection no less 
than by respect for him as an Evangelical clergyman. It is 
only a biased or hasty judgment that can decide otherwise. 
The evidence is abundant and unequivocal. 

Newton’s rare and genuine chivalry towards women ^ would, 
among other quahties, commend him to Mrs Unwin As for 
Coivper and Newton, how could two such men fail to under- 
stand and love each other ^ Their differences were all on the 
surface. Beneath his reserve, his caution, and his feminine 
fastidiousness, Cowper hid an essential, and in some respects 
a tough, mascuiimty. Newton externally was bluff, vigorous, 
and sometimes a little stern, but his heart was tender as a 
child’s That Cowper went somewhat in awe of him is true. 
The feelmg, however, was based, not upon fear, but upon 
admiration It was no bullied or reluctant Cowper who spent 
several hours a day in Newton’s company, and who scoured 

> See the charming letter written on July 28, 1764, hy Newton, then setthng 
m at Olney Vicarage, to Ins wife, who was remaining m London for sererai 
iveeks Thu Town of Cowper By Thomas Wnght F 76 
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With him the surrounding country, now visiting Kettering, 
now riding to Winslow, now walking to Lavendon Mill, or 
now going on a pastoral errand to Weston “On September 
19,” wrote Newton in his pocket-book for 1768, “breakfasted 
at Yardley, spoke from Matt, v 6, at Denton, from Phil iv. 4 
Mr Cowper went with me, a pleasant walk both ways ” 
Entries like “a pleasant walk with Mr. Cowper” recur 
frequently in Newton’s diary during the period 

What a feast of talk these friends must have enjoyed as they 
strode together across the fields' Each was in large measure 
the temperamental complement of the other Each had lost 
his mother in childhood and had known strange and bitter 
experiences Newton would lend an intensely sympathetic 
ear to Cowper’s record of misfortunes, Cowper, to whose 
imagination the sea always strongly appealed, would in turn 
be as much fascinated by Newton’s remmiscences as was the 
wedding-guest by the Ancient Mariner’s tale. Both of the 
men were fond of Natme; both were keenly interested in 
everyday life and character, both had plenty of whimsical 
humour and philosophy, both were good teasers, and found 
enough idiosyncrasies in each other for sly sallies and retorts 
Thus, Newton liked his pipe, which rather shocked Cowper,^ 
though he had to allow that Newton, unlike many votaries 
of tobacco, was at least the pattern of courtesy in not venting 
his fumes upon the ladies Both men, again, were classical 
scholars. And, not least, they had both had their innate 
spiritual zeal fanned by the Revival that was sweeping across 
England Here, however, there were differences in degiee 
Newton, a disciple of Whiteheld, was, as we have seen, milder 
in his Calvimsm than Cowper, whose lehgious views, some- 
how and somewhen, had acquired a grimmer tinge, NewTon, 
again, was broad-minded enough to associate with dissenters; 
Cowper at this time was not,^ 

Newton had great physical energy. This must not in his 
case be confused, in the cruder sense, with “strong animal 
spirits”, Ms tenderness refutes that glib assumption If 

^ See ki .9 attack on. smoking m Conversutimy 245-268 

* It was tkrongk Newton that the poet later became intimate with the Key 
Wilham Bull, of Newport Pagneli, who was an Independent — and ‘‘ bmoke- 
inhallngt 
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eneigy weie entirely dependent upon animal spmts, Wesley 
would not have come near to holding the woild’s recoid for 
sustained physical activity Newton, though his eaily suffer- 
ings had left their maik upon him,^ was constitutionally 
robust, but his lieait was in his work and he was methodical 
His driving power, therefoie, appealed the greater because 
It was fully utilised He soon made his influence felt at 
Olney His congregation increased so laigely that a gallery 
— long afterwards known, until it was demolished, as “New- 
ton’s Gallery”- — was added to the church. It was said that he 
sometimes “preached people mad ” Possibly he did The 
population of Olney was very primitive, and he was newly 
ablaze with religious fervoui He was less mature than he 
afterwards became Yet it is scandalously untrue to suggest 
that he took a piide in preaching people mad, or made that 
his aim. His sermons, if well garnished with Scriptural 
allusion, weie in substance practical and homely, his style 
was far from being impressive That his intense earnestness 
was nevertheless sensed by the rudest listener, and sometimes 
provoked hysterical symptoms in natures unaccustomed to 
the impact of such a force, we may well beheve Even John 
Wesley’s early preaching, which was deliberately calm, pro- 
duced similar disturbances 

Newton did not confine his services to Sunday or to his own 
sanctuary Between the church and the mill stood an empty 
mansion known as “The Great House.” He obtained leave 
from Lord Dartmouth, the owner, to use it He himself 
preached there on week-days, and secured the co-operation of 
other clergymen, neighbouring and itinerant, in addition to 
that of “dear Taureau,” as he called his dissenting friend 
Bull Then there were lectures at “the Mole Hill” — his 
mckname for the cottage of Molly Mole There were also 
special services and lectures for children, and frequent prayer- 
meetings. It IS easy for us to smile, and perhaps the early 
Evangelicals did, as Wesley said, talk leligion too often and 
too long. Yet we must remember that there were then no 
travelling facihties for the poor, few schools, no free libraries, 

^ In his Cardiphonia he states this fact as one of the reasons why he chose to 
remain in parochial work, instead of iindei taking itinerancy 
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and no Tillage institutes to say nothing of popular nevrs- 
papers, cinemas, or broadcasting. Even if we choose to 
discount liberally the direct religious value of the wort of 
men like Newton, such men exercised in their day a sociahsing 
and, in the broadest sense, an educational influence 

Despite his many meetings, Newton found time for study 
and hterary work, and his flock knew him not only as preacher 
and lecturer, but as pastor and friend His own means were 
slender 5 but Thornton allowed him two hundred pounds 
annually for the relief of distress in the neighbourhood. He is 
well revealed in the following anecdote from Thomas Scott’s 
once famous book, The Force of Truth Scott was deeply 
influenced by Newton, whom he succeeded at Olney He 
lived, indeed, to add new lustre to the Olney tradition, though 
at the time to which reference is here made he was still the 
formalist curate of Weston Underwood . 

“In January, 1774 [he says] two of my parishioners, a man 
and his wife, lay at the point of death I had heard the circum- 
stances, but, according to my geneial custom, not being sent 
for, I took no notice of it, till one evening, the woman being 
now dead, and the man a-dying, I heard that my neighbour 
Mr N had been several times to visit them Immediately my 
conscience reproached me with being shamefully negligent, m 
sitting at home within a few doors of dying persons, my general 
hearers, and never going to visit them. Directly it occurred to 
me that, whatever contempt I might have for Mr N 's doctrines^ 

I must acknowledge his practice to be more consistent with the 
ministerial character than my own ’’ 

To this incident Scott traced his ultimate conversion to 
Evangelicalism 

Whether through Newton’s persuasion or through his own 
desire to emulate the man he reverenced, Cowper, soon after 
settling in Olney, was drawn, against all his previous habits, 
into action Contemplative by nature, he now undertook 
sicfc-visiting, his voice, even, was heard at prayer-meetings. 
Though he was among those “to whom a pubhc exhibition of 
themselves on any occasion is mortal poison,” he showed great 
ability (if the word may be allowed) m his new role Actual 
records and popular tradition are agreed upon this point 
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Newton thought Cowper spoke “as if he saw the Lord whom 
he addressed face to face ” Mr. Greatheed, a local con- 
tempoiary, said he gave his hearers “an awful yet delightful 
consciousness of the presence of the Saviour ” Another 
villager remarked yeais afterwards “Of all the men I ever 
heard pray, no one equalled Mr Cowper.” But the price 
paid was too heavy for Cowper’s sensitive constitution. 
Though his neivousness disappeaied when he rose in the 
assembly, he confessed that “his mind was always greatly 
agitated for some hours preceding ” 

If Newton’s perception had been a little more penetrating, 
he might have seen the danger involved. To blame Newton, 
however, is beside the point Subtle intuition is a gift of the 
gods, which a man either has or has not. Newton’s vision was 
by no means blunt, and, while wishing that it had been 
slightly keener, we must remember that we know Cowper as 
revealed in his poems to his fi'iends, at this time, he was 
only an occasional amateur in verse. It is quite understand- 
able that Newton should have seen in his friend an earnest, 
yet unoccupied and introspective, gentleman, who needed, in 
modern parlance, to get outside himself In finding Cowper 
“a ]ob of work,” Newton acted on a sound enough general 
principle, and he certainly felt already the loving concern 
which, even amid the distractions of his later life in London, 
he never ceased to show for one of whom he said that he was 
indeed an “a&er idem ” But every rule has its exception, 
and in this instance the method was probably wrong though, 
as we shall presently see, a number of other factors were at 
this time combining to depiess Cowper’s spirits again. 

IV 

In 1771, observmg his friend’s increasing gloom, Newton, 
who had resolved to write some hymns for Evangelical use, 
now sought to divert Cowper’s thoughts by engaging his 
collaboration The proposal was doubly congenial to Cowper 
It offered a prospect both of spiritual service and, as he ad- 
mitted, of satisfaction to his modest literary ambition But 
his full share of the task was never completed. Two years 
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later lie was again seriously afflicted in mind. Newton hung 
his own “harp upon the iwllows” for some time, not wishing 
to proceed further by himself At length, however, he 
resumed his part of the work, and the Olney Hymns appeared 
in 1779,^ almost simultaneously, as it happened, with the 
Wesleys’ great collection 

Newton’s character is well mirrored m his Introduction, 
which IS a model of charity, humility, and good sense His 
motive in writing hymns is easily understood. The evan- 
gelical Revival had given a new impetus to congregational 
singing and had occasioned a demand for popular rehgious 
song embodying its own spirit and tenets Charles Wesley 
was supplying the needs of the Arminians, and, though in 
fact most of Neivton’s own hymns could have been sung in 
Arminian churches, the Calvinists naturally wished to sound 
their distinctive voice But hymn-wnting cannot be an 
industry Even Charles Wesley produced much literary 
dross , and the amount of alloy in Newton is, of course, vastly 
greater 

“ When Jonah sunk beneath the wave 
He thought to nse no more. 

But God prepared a fish to save, 

And bear him to the shore ” 

Lines like these might well find a place in any anthology of 
“verse, or worse”, or these, again, on David 

eyes on fair Bathsheba fix’d. 

With poison fill’d his soul , 

He ventured on adultery next. 

And murder crown’d the whole ” 

Much of Newton’s verse is definitely bad. Much, however, 
w hil e crude, has m its breezy colloquialism a certain vividness 
and vitality 

It is indeed a mixed vintage, theological no less than 
literary, which Newton gives us Most of his hymns are 
merely rhymed versions of Scriptural stories, with a moral 
appended, and they corroborate his own statement that he 

^ Newton contributed 280 hymns, Cowper 68- A few of Cowper’s contribu- 
tions may baye been written after bis recoyery m 1774 , but it seems more likely 
that they were aE composed between 1771 and 1775 
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could pi each from any one text, but found difficulty in “co- 
1 elation ” Theoretically, like all his contemporaries, he was 
in bondage to a Bible of uniform inspnation. We must, 
therefore, judge him by the passages of Scriptuie to which his 
inmost being instinctively lesponded His native impulse 
was all on the side of love, and, moved by a congenial text, 
he soai ed sometimes into the true firmament of song Hymns 
liko “Glorious things of thee are spoken,” “How sweet the 
name of Jesus sounds,” and “Come, my soul, thy smt pre- 
paie ” are as universal in their appeal as they are imperishable 
The same may be said, of course, of Cowper’s best con- 
tributions “Sometimes a hght surprises,” “Hark, my soul’ 
It IS the Lord,” “God moves in a mysterious way” these 
hymns, with others from the same source, are among the 
common and permanent riches of the whole English-speaking 
race. They sufficiently prove that, though they were written 
more or less under the shadow of impending mental disorder, 
the Evangelical impulse in Cowper had suffered no essential 
reaction. It may be that his best hymns are those in which 
he voices his love of Nature. Yet Cowper was not using 
the form of an Evangelical hymn to escape from Evangelical- 
ism as he wrote 

“ When, like a tent to dwell in, 

He spread the skies abroad. 

And swathed about the swelling 
Of Oceatis rnghty flood ” 

Evangehcalism itself fostered a warmer feeling for Nature, 
and It is very questionable indeed if Cowper would have 
become so true a natural poet had he not experienced the 
influence of the Revival He always needed the touch of 
intimacy. An impersonal Nature he could never have loved, 
and he lived before the time when it was possible for one of 
Ins temperament to think of “something far more deeply 
interfused” in other than theological terms 

The Olney Hymns supply further proof that Cowper’s mind 
had been preoccupied with Calvinism long befoie his heait 
was fixed by Evangelical zeal, and even longer before he 
encountered Newton By asking the collaboration of his 
muse, Nevrton, who had then known Cowper a comparatively 
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brief timey was the indirect means of making his fiiend^s 
Calvinism vocal But the Calvinism itself had been of long 
development This will become plain to anyone who caie- 
fully and impartially examines the Olney volume Hints of 
pure Calvinism — or^ in mildei degree, of an Old Testament 
religion based upon fear — are proportionally much more evi- 
dent in Cowper’s than in Newton’s contributions Co'vvper’s 
hymn entitled ^‘Not of Works/’ of which I quote the final 
stanza, is Calvinism almost undiluted 

Still the boasting heart replies^ 

‘ What ' the worthy and the wise^ 

Friends to temperance and peace^ 

Have not these a righteousness^^ 

Banish every vain pretence 
Budt on human excellence ^ 

Perish everything in man. 

But the grace that never can ” 

Take, again, the last verse of his ^‘Sardis” 

* Yet I number now in thee 
A few that are upright, 

These My Fathers face shall see, 

A?id walk Wfith Me in white , 

When in judgment I appear, 

They for Mine shall he confest. 

Let My faithful servants hear. 

And woe be to the rest ^ ’ ” 

And here is part of a hymn designed to be sung before annual 
sermons to young people, on New Year’s evenings” 

“ Ye careless ones, O hear betimes 
The voice of sovereign Love f 
Your youth is stained with many crimes, 

But mercy reigns above 

True, you are young, but there^s a stone 
Within the youngest breast. 

Or half the crimes which you have done 
Would rob you of your rest ” 

There are ample traces of Calvinism” in the more 
colloquial sense *^01d Testament Gospel” supplies a 
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characteristic example. I quote the second and fourth 
stanzas 

The paschal sacrifice 
And blood-besprinkled door^ 

Seen with enlightened eyes^ 

And once applied with power ^ 

Woidd teach the need of other blood 
To reconcile an angry God 

The scape-goat on his head 
The people"^ s trespass bore^ 

And to the desert led^ 

TVas to be seen no more 
In him our Surety seemA to say^ 

‘ Behold t I bear your sins away ’ ” 

These lines are in sharp contrast to many of Newton’s refer- 
ences to the Cross I am not pretending that allusions to 
^^the threatening law” or an angry God do not occur m 
NewtoUj as in the conclusion of ^^Malachi” 

Assembled worlds will then discern 
The saints alone are hlest^ 

When wrath shall like an oven bm n, 

And vengeance strike the rest ” 

There are other similar passages in his hymns/ though none 
more deeply tinctured^ and the doctrine of ‘^imputed right- 
eousness” finds expression in Brand Plucked from the 
Burning.” But I repeat j without fear of contiadiction^ that, 
while Cowper is characteristically preoccupied with personal 
salyation and characteristically stresses the need of a vicarious 
sacrifice to appease a jealous God, Newton in practice often 
gives an ethical interpretation to the Atonement 

In evil long I took delight^ 

Unaw'^d by shame or fear^ 

Till a new object struck my sight 
And stopped my wild career 

I saw One hanging on a tree 
In agonies and bloody 
Who flAd His languid ^es on me^ 

As near His cross I stood* 

1 See, for iBstance, The Behever’i Safety 
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Still never till my latest breath 
Can I forget that look, 

It seemed to charge me with His death 
Though not a word He spoke ’’ 

In these lines, which Palgiave said are of such power and 
intensity that Bunyan might have been pioud to own them, 
the appeal of the Cross is not to self-interest or fear, but to 
conscience and love Cowper, in a typical couplet, sings 

^^Comfortable thoughts arise 
From the bleeding sacrifice, 

but Newton repeatedly breaks into strains like this 

When on the cross my Lord I see, 

Bleeding to death for wretched me, 

Satan and sm no more can move, 

For I am all transformed to love ’’ 

Cowper, pathetically concerned with his own case, seeks a 
spiritual amulet Newton, gazing upon the crucified Chiist, 
sees an example of love that calls for reciprocal devotion and 
for emulation 

Throughout Newton’s pages there is far more of love than 
of fear, there is an ethical emphasis often greatly in advance 
of Its time, and even in some of the relatively few hymns m 
which the doctrine of election finds a place, he refutes it in 
spirit with such questions as 

^^Can His pity or His power 
Suffer thee to pray in 

Nor IS there much of the grim Calvinist in this by no means 
unrepresentative stanza 

“ O sinners, hear His gracious call. 

His mercy^s door stands open wide ^ 

He has enough to feed you all. 

And none who comes shall he demed ’’ 

And It is illuminating to compare the number of his references 
to God as Judge mth that in which he uses his favourite ap- 
pellations of “Father,” “Husband,” “Brother,” or “Friend ” 
Beneath his proselytising fervour there lay an essential 
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humility, tolerance, and gentleness that make him among 
the most lovable of saints 

‘‘Quiet, Lord, my frowaid heart 
Make me tcadiable and mild. 

Upright, simple, free from art. 

Make me as a weanhd child 
From distrust and envy fee. 

Pleased with all that pleases Thee ” 

That IS his true voice, and if to be childlike is to approach 
most neaily to Christian perfection, then John Newton was 
not far from the Kingdom 

Cowpei ’s long classical training saved him from the worst 
of Newton’s literary pitfalls But Cowper’s excesses in other 
respects are, as I have said, both more numeious and more 
pronounced The worst aspects of Evangelicalism, on its 
Calvinistic side, are seen in some of his hymns Many of his 
contributions to the Olney volume are, by the way, hardly 
hymns in the strict sense Though he usually wrote with a 
purpose essentially mdistingmshable from that of hymn- 
writing, his feelings weie too deep and individual, and he was 
innately too much of an artist, for him to be able to fiame 
his message, except by chance, in a foim suitable for public 
worship Some of his “hymns” are poems of personal doubt 
and conflict rather than songs of faith and assurance. As 
poems they are sometimes laboured and flat, at other times 
they are poignant enough 

“ Ah, whither shall Iffy ' 

I hear the thunder roar , 

The law proclaims destruction nigh. 

And vengeance at the door i'' 

That may move us as poetry, but it is haidly suitable for 
congregational singing ' Still less so is this 

“ Thy saints are comforted, I know. 

And love Thy house of prayer , 

I therefore go where others go. 

But find no comfort there ” 

In judging the Cowper of the Olney Hymns we must bear 
seveial facts m mind He was forty when he began wilting 
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his contributions to the collection He had reached what is a 
critical age in any man’s hfe — an inevitable time of stock- 
taking He was simultaneously passing through an inescap- 
able phase of his Evangelical experience It is reflected in 
one of his earliest, most beautiful, and still most frequently 
sung hymns for his self-questioning was here put into a 
form which makes a general appeal 

“ Where is the blessedness I knew 
When first I saw the Lord ^ 

Where is the souL-refreshing view 
Of Jesus and His Wot ” 

It may be that his impending derangement gave to these lines 
their special intensity, or perhaps he was merely expressing, 
with a poet’s emphasis, the feeling of “staleness” which 
comes to all sincere pilgrims after the first rapture of morning 
has faded. 

Cowper had, in any case, reached that stage of his spiritual 
Journey Seven or eight years had passed since, at St Albans, 
the sunrise had kindled his heart. His enthusiasm, as he 
later admitted, had then been excessive it could not have 
failed to be in one of his temperament The temporcuy le- 
action was for him correspondingly bitter And it syn- 
chronised not merely with the advent of middle age but with 
the approach of his third attack of insanity The spiritual 
reaction may have aggravated his mental condition or, 
conversely, his mental condition may have coloured more 
darkly the inescapable spiritual reaction But the disorder 
which was once more threatening his mind is mainly traceable, 
as we shall now see, to causes not directly connected with 
religion at all. 



Chapter Nine 

LIFE AT ORCHARD SIDE 
I 

“ A VERY ALARMING tlirn aroused us from our beds and 
jtx. called us to Orchard Side at four in the morning I 
stayed there tiU eight, before which time the threatening 
appearance went entirely off, and now things remain much 
as they were My dear [Mrs Newton] was there the whole 
day.” Thus runs Newton’s journal for January 24, 1775. 
Cowper had again been seized with madness ; he was plunged, 
as he himself afterwards wrote, “into a melancholy that made 
him almost an infant.” 

A month later his condition became even worse. One night 
he had a “fatal dream” In the significance of ordinary 
dreams he did not beheve. But this dream, like two or three 
others in his experience, was different it made a lasting 
impression on him He does not tell us precisely what it was 
only that a “Word” was spoken, which reduced him to 
spiritual despair. “It is all over with thee, thou art lost,” 
would seem to have been its purport. Thomas Wright, who 
discovered the record of this dieam and who was tempted on 
that account to attach undue importance to it, suggests that 
while Cowper had hitherto believed that God was afflicting 
him for some ultimately good purpose, he now finally lost 
hope. “Henceforth,” says Wright, he was “a doomed man. 
God had forsaken him for ever ” 

In a restricted sense this may be true Several times, in 
later life, the poet recalled this particular nightmare “I had 
a dream twelve years ago,” he wrote to Newton in 1783, 
“before the recollection of which all consolation vanishes, 
and, It seems to me, must always vanish ” Again, not very 
long before his death, he told Lady Hesketh. “In one day, 
in one minute I should rather have said, she [Nature] became 
a universal blank to me , and though from a different cause, 
yet with an effect as difficult to remove, as blindness itself ” 
192 
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The “fatal dream” was never completely forgotten, and the 
memory of it accentuated the gloom of Cowper’s despondent 
periods 

It is absurd, nevertheless, to represent his melancholy as 
having been other than interrmttent There is a chronic 
hypochondria which makes a permanent physical or mental 
invalid of its victim But Wiight’s own account of Cowper’s 
later career contradicts in essence his assertion that “the 
fearful delusion never left him except for very brief intervals 
during the remainder of his life.” The facts, indeed, speak 
for themselves. All Cowper’s ma^or poetry, and many of his 
sprightliest letters, were written after 1775, and, though 
grief and pain may put on a smihng face, unmitigated 
despair cannot so mask itself Anyone who has had intimate 
experience of nervous disorders knows how strangely fluctu- 
ating, from day to day, and even from hour to hour, the 
spirits of some neurasthenics can be A task or social engage- 
ment from which they shrink at one time will be fulfilled 
without effort at another 5 and their feelings are as variable 
as an April sky. 

Any degree of nervous tension must, it is true, prevent the 
integration of personahty. This, however, few even among 
so-called “normal” people actually attain In most natures 
there are unresolved tangles of some kind; and many hypo- 
chondriacs have their own compensations If their dark hours 
are darker than those of other folk, their bright hours may be 
correspondmgly brighter the inn fire is cosier to the man 
who has been out in the storm than to him who has not left 
his seat in the ingle-nook. And while lassitude or timidity 
may sometimes reduce a nervously unstable person to impot- 
ence, at other times his faculties may be abnormally alert 
It was thus with Cowper. One has only to contrast some of 
the letters in which he speaks in retrospect of his “fatal 
dream” with others written a few days before or afterwards, 
in a very different spmt, to reahse how much he was a man 
of moods. Nor is it a contradiction to add that he often 
represented his moods as being a httle darker or lighter than 
they were No one was ever moie fundamentally truthful 
But he was, after all, an essayist in temperament. He wrote 
N 
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spontaneously what he thought and felt at the moment^ and 
whinasically deepened or heightened his effects 

But the “fatal dream” — ^if, strictly speaking, it weie a 
symptom of his disordei, not its cause — had seiious enough 
consequences for a time In considering Cowper’s third 
derangement, it is necessaiy to repeat that his malady was 
probably constitutional, and that in his earher life theie had 
been almost every possible irritant It is not for an origin, 
but for fresh exciting causes, that we must now look And 
if we glance back over the years immediately preceding 1775, 
what do we find? In 1769 Cowper had visited Cambridge, 
where his brother lay seriously ill At about the same time 
WiUiam Unwin became rector of the pleasant village of Stock, 
in Essex His sunny personality was sorely missed at Orchard 
Side Early in 1770 John Cowper was again ill He died in 
March William sat with him during the last days, and after- 
wards wrote, under the title of Adelphi, an account of his 
bi other’s painful yet spiritually triumphant end,^ Since 
William had moved to Olney he had necessarily seen John 
less often But John’s death was a deep sorrow to him 

^ Some biographers have accused Cowpei o£ having taken advantage of John’s 
condition to wring from him a death-bed confession of Evangelical belief They 
have also condemned Newton, who preached a joyful sermon at Olney, in which 
he gave thanks for John Cowper’s ultimate, if belated, “ salvation ” At this 
tune Newton and Cowper, like many other enthusiasts,” may have attached 
too much importance to death-hed conversions Newton largely outgrew this 
weakness in later life, and Cowper, in a letter written in 1786, admitted that 
“ eagerness of spirit, natural to persons newly informed, and the less to be won- 
dered at in me, who had just emerged fiom the honor of despaii, made me 
imprudent ” But the charge that Cowper stimulated his sinking brother into a 
mo'f'eh no'^’iinai rcceptarcf* of Evangelical truth is neveitheless unjustified John 
eukiiowlcdged a leu dc‘>.> before his death that, though full conviction had only 
ji -t conic 10 1 m, jfip had lor some time been moving steadily towards the Evan- 
ger cal position Johu’^ character remams a lit+lc ohscuie Bishop Bennet called 
h'in the hcssfc claa'>LC niid mosL iiLeral Tluuker ’ •’t Cambridge He was kindly 
and a perfect gentleman ” , but he was in religion a formalist When visiting 
Olney he conformed to the rules of Mrs Unwin’s hoi hold I’e went -*0 church 
and listened to Newton , he attended, but took no shaic m icaciiiig I he family 
prayers He avoided religious discussion He was StilijCft, wo A^n know, to 
moods of depression, which the fortune-tehmg ol a gip^^y nad sciwcd (o foster 
He was perhaps, like Wibiam, a litlle abnormal c m «^l «llow for that possi- 
bility in trying to assess the v'alio o* conversion, and the Evangelical idiom 
of the period does not help us to jiulge inoie cle^rlj "Slet we caimoi ignore the 
fact that, a few hours before he iiicd, iic said siri-hngh though in great pain 

Brother, I am as happy as a King ” Was the new light that had come to him 
aE an illusion ? 
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moreover, such a vi\Td reminder of the fact of dissolution was 
Itself, as always, disturbing to his mind As is the case with 
many potential suicides, the idea of death alternately terrified 
and attracted him It is not without significance that each 
of his own attempts at self-murder was made soon aftei the 
passing of some relative or intimate friend Financial worry 
further aggravated his condition He was actually the loser 
by a small bequest from his brother, who had evidently given 
him an annual allowance of greater value than the legacy, 
invested, would now yield 

There were other anxieties Susanna Unwin had become 
engaged to Matthew Powley, a clergyman of Huddersfield 
Mrs Unwin and Cowper would soon have only servants in 
the house beside themselves Wholly innocent as was then- 
relation to each other — founded on the truest spiritual com- 
panionship and suggesting that of mother and son rather than 
any other physical bond — ^they knew that the tongue of 
scandal had already been heard in the town, and that it was 
now likely to be more active Late in 1772, therefore, they 
were betrothed Were they “in love”? It is possible, but 
unlikely Cowper was now forty-one 5 Mrs Unwin was 
forty-eight They were to hve together for another twenty- 
four years without any strain and with ever-deepening affec- 
tion The nature of their friendship was apparent to eveiyone 
who knew them Innuendo was confined to the vulgar village 
gossips, nor has any literary muck-raker among the love 
stones of the world ever thought Orchard Side worth his 
attention. Cowper called Mrs Unwin “Mary”; but she, to 
the end of her days, addressed him as “Mr Cowper.” It 
seems almost certain that the proposed marriage was to be 
one of pure convenience or worldly prudence The project 
nevertheless agitated Cowper It may have stirred memones 
— as also may the engagement of Miss Unwin — of the time 
when he was “in love” — ^with Theodora In any case, 
marriage for him was something new and untried, he may 
well have been in two minds about the wisdom of it, and, at 
the best, he hated things that needed planning and prepara- 
tions Following upon the loss of his brother, the excitement 
was too much foi his nerves The season of the year, more- 
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ovei, was against him, January was always his woist month 
The matiiage ceremony was arianged for the February or 
March of 1775 It nevei took place On January 24, as we 
have seen, Covi'per again lost the kindly light of reason 

Nevvton, by encouraging (oi, at all events, by not dis- 
couraging) his friend in sick-visiting and public prayer, had 
perhaps unwittingly played a minor part in provoking this 
fresh attack of madness Nor were he and Mis Unwin befoie 
then time in knowing how to deal with lunacy They cannot 
be blamed for that The only possible ground for criticism 
IS that they were tardy in sending for Dr. Cotton but, again, 
they lived in an age when, especially in the country, doctors 
and “specialists” had small part in the conventional routine 
of life Even if its aid were invoked, medical science was often 
of questionable benefit Dr. Cotton seems to have been 
uncommonly wise and skilful for his day Yet the reports 
suggest that when he was at last summoned for consultation, 
his prescribed treatment was not this time wholly successful. 
Cowq)er had owed the recovery from his previous derange- 
ment largely to his long rest at Cotton’s home at St. Albans 
and to daily intercourse with the cheery doctor himself The 
httle physician’s medicines, by themselves, appear to have 
been only partly efficacious Rest and the passage of time 
again wrought the cure. Nor must we forget that it was at 
the Vicarage that Cowper recovered 

If Mrs. Unwin and the Newtons were inclined to think that 
his madness would yield to prayer alone, their practical kind- 
ness was devoted and selfless At fust Cowper had turned 
against Newton and had refused to visit him Single-handed 
— ^for so she chose to undertake the task, while Susanna 
prepared for her marriage with Mr Powley, which took place 
in May * — ^Mrs Unwin tended him day and night. Her task 

^ Some few years afterwards Susanna Unwon, now Mrs Fowley, visited Oiney 
witli her husband Gowper’s regard for her, as heis for him, seems to have 
undergone a change Dmmg her stav at Orchard he wrote to her brother 

Youi poor sistei * — -she has many cj^iuu’ ics aiivi iipoii some occasions gives 
proof of a good imderstandmg , but as some people have no ear for music, so she 
has none for hnmonr "VTell, if she cannot laugh at our johes, we can, however, 
at hei mistakes, and in this way she makes us ample amends foi the disappoint- 
ment Ml Powley is like hexself if his wife overlooks the )est, he will nevei 
be able to find it.’’ The fact w as that, while she concealed her true feeling under 
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was grimmer because Cowper soon fancied that she hated 
him and intended to poison his food Then, on Apiil 12, 
wishing to avoid the noise of the annual fair, he suddenly 
resolved to seek refuge at the Vicarage Once there, he 
decided to stay — and remained for thirteen months ’ “ Ecjually 
regardless of her own health and of the uncharitable construc- 
tion of censorious and malicious tongues,” as Newton said, 
Mrs Unwin gave up her own home and ]oined the Vicarage 
household Newton, for his part, declined to regard her and 
Cowper as “boarders” not a penny would he accept. 

In October the patient seemed so much better that Newton 
and his wife felt justified in travelling to Warwickshire. 
While they were away, however, Cowper, conceiving it to 
be the divine will that he should “after the example of 
Abraham, peiform an expensive act of obedience, and offer 
not a son, but himself,” attempted suicide we do not know 
in what manner or by whom the plan was defeated The 
Newtons hurried home, and decided never again to be both 
away for long at a time until their guest were healed The 
idea now obsessed Cowper that he was sentenced by God 
“to a state of desertion and perpetual misery” because he 
had failed to make the sacrifice demanded He stiU accepted 
the general “truth ” of predestination, but insisted on deeming 
himself the sole exception to the rule Further attempts at 
suicide were expected of him, but — owing, probably, to the 
vigilance of his guardians — none was made 

Months went by. He was still at the Vicarage. “Mrs. 
Unwin,” wrote Newton m March 1774, “has often tried to 
persuade him to return to their own house, but he cannot bear 
to hear of it. He sometimes begs, and weeps, and pleads to 
stay with such earnestness that it must be submitted to ” 
Newton, on at least one occasion, spoke of the “cross” im- 
posed on himself But patiently and gallantly he boie it, and 
when at last, with the coming of Spring, Cowper’s spirits 
began to revive, Newton, as is plain from the tender phrasing 
of the entiles in his diary, recording the convalescent’s 

ail appaient coldness towards Ins poetry and Ins personal “ sallies m llie way of 
drollery,^’ Mis Powley resented her mother^s financial ^^enerosity to Cowper 
At a later date she complained that Mrs Unwin had wasted eighteen hundred 
pounds upon him See The Life of PFilharn Cowpet By Thomas Wright P ^55 
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pleasure in gardening and in feeding the chickens, felt far 
more of affectionate ]oy on liis friend’s behalf than of relief 
on lus own By the nuddle of May, Cowper’s condition had 
greatly improved At the end of the month he went back, 
at his own wish, to Orchaid Side 

His third derangement had, on the whole, been less severe 
than the second one, ten years earlier Sanity had fiequently 
returned to him during sleep, many of his dreams had been 
“giacious and comfortable ” Newton tells us that, in every- 
thing which did not concern his own peace, his judgment had 
often been normally “sensible” and “quick ” And — a sure 
sign that despondency had not been unrelieved — he had 
written several poems, very different from the morbid 
sapphics of 1765 

Come, peace of mind, delightful guest' 

Return and make thy downy nest 
Once more in this sad heart ' — 

Nor riches I, nor pow’r, pursue, 

Nor hold forbidden joys in view. 

We therefore need not pai t 

Where wilt thou dwell if not with me. 

From ad rice and ambition free, 

And pleasure' s fatal wiles'' 

For whom, alas ' dost thou prepare 
The sweets that I was icont to share. 

The banquet of thy smiles''" 

The tune is plaintive indeed Yet there is an undertone of 
quiet satisfaction of a joy in craftsmanship which itself 
partially contradicts the theme A man in complete despair 
lacks both the will and the capacity to express his feelings j 
or, at least, as Coleridge once said, “When a man is unhappy 

he writes d bad poetry ” And Cowper, though forty-one, 

was but upon the threshold of his poetical career He was 
soon to enjoy a long period of sustained productiveness, 

11 

His convalescence was steady, if slow For some time after 
his return to Orchard Side he felt no inclination to read and 
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did little writing, though his gloomy verses in Latin — *'Heu' 
quam remotus” — belong to this period He was fortunate, 
however, in being a man of hobbies He had first taken 
pleasure in gardening while at Huntingdon j he had further 
cultivated the taste during Ins residence at Olney Vicarage, 
and now he was to turn his interest to excellent account I 
can do little more than record the important fact , for though 
I know that 

gardens are not made 
By singing ‘ Oh, how beautiful > \ 

And sitting in the shade'' 

I am among those who wish that such a miracle weie possible. 
Cowper, happily for him, was not By practising “the arts of 
pruning, sowing, and planting,” and “enterprising every- 
thing in that way, from melons down to cabbages,” he nursed 
himself, with the wise encouragement of his friends, back to 
health of body and spirit 

“I have a large gaiden to display my abilities in,” he had 
written to Hill from Huntingdon, “ and were we twenty miles 
nearer London I might turn higgler, and serve your honour 
with cauliflowers and broccoli at the best hand ” He in- 
formed Mrs Cowper about the same time that he had become 
“a great flonst and drug-doctor,” and begged of the Major 
a small packet of seeds that would make a figure in a garden 
where there was “little else besides jessamine and honey- 
suckle ” He promised to take special care of any “natives” 
of Hertingfordbury Park that might be sent him, but re- 
quested that “they be not such as require great skill m the 
management ” Now, at Olney, he speaks with the confidence 
of the expert 

“ I made Mr Wright’s gardener a present of fifty sorts of 
stove plant seeds, in return, he has presented me with ax 
fruiting pines, which I have put into a dark bed, where they 
thrive at present as well as I could wish If they produce good 
fruit, you will stand some little chance to partake of them But 
you must not oj.pect gjants, loi being transplanted in December 
will certainh giie tht'm a chock, and probably dimmish their 
size. He has promised to supply me with still better plants in 
October, which is the proper season for moving them, and with 
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a reinforcement every succeeding year Mrs Hill sent me the 
seeds, which perhaps could not have been purchased for less 
than three guineas ’Tis thus we great gardeners establish a 
beneficial intercourse with each other, and furnish oui selves 
with valuable things that, therefoie, cost us nothing ” 

A little later he is training his vines and raising his cucum- 
bers, and these activities, combined with his growing interest 
m tame pigeons and othei pets, have made him also a car- 
penter and geneial handyman “There is not a squire in 
all this country,” he writes, “who can boast of having made 
better sqmrrel-houses, hutches for rabbits, or bird-cages ” 
The Government having laid a tax upon glass, he forms a 
scheme “to cheat the glazier,” who has “trebled it,” by 
building his own hot-house frames He erects, too, his 
famous “greenhouse,” which, he tells Newton, “Lord Bute’s 
gardener could take upon his back and walk away with ” 
This “sunny shed,” in which John Gilpin and portions of 
The Task were to be written, was later furnished as a second 
parlour It offered a pleasant reti eat in hot weather from the 
voices of squalling children in the market-place and the 
odouis of Silver End It must not be confused with the still 
existing “summer-house” at the end of the gravel path 
This w'^as the property of Cowper’s apothecaiy and neighbour, 
Mr Aspiay, who used it as his smoking-room, and kept his 
bottles concealed under a trap-door Cowper w'as not given 
the use of the summer-house, which he described as being 
“not much bigger than a sedan-chair,” and which com- 
manded a prospect both of his own “pinks, loses, and honey- 
suckles” and of his neighbour’s orchard, until 1785, some 
lime after Aspray’s death 
In The Task the poet says 

“How various his employments, whom the world 
Calls idle, and who justly, in return. 

Esteems that busy world an idler too ' 

Friends, boohs, a garden, and perhaps his pen, 

Dehghtfid industry enjoy’d at heme, 

And Nature in her culuvaled P im 
Dress'd to his taste, inviting him abroad — 

Can he want occupation who has these?” 
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The Third Book of the poem is devoted to “The Garden ” 
Some hundreds of hnes are, it is tiue, engaged with an 
attempt to )ustify the ways of God to phlox and lettuces, and 
conversely, to show that gardening is not only compatible 
with moral innocence, but of positive value to the Christian 
who, through Nature, may come to a better understandmg 
of Nature’s God With the philosophical aspect of Cmvper’s 
gardening we may deal later It is enough to remark here 
that the long succession of Enghsh poets who have celebrated 
the gardens they have loved owe much to his example. 

It cannot be said that his efforts were, as poetry, always 
successful they were, to use an appropriate metaphor, spade- 
work. It may be that the ambition to praise “the prickly 
and green-coated gourd” — an ambition then “unassay’d in 
song” — ^was in itself no less “subhme” than many themes 
which had stirred the Mantuan or Grecian bards but subhme 
the result did not always prove 

“ The stable yields a stercoraceous heaj). 

Impregnated with qiack fermenting salts, 

And potent to resist the freezing blast ” 

The verse is here blank indeed, and, though these lines provide 
an extreme example, it must be confessed that Cowper rises 
to a higher level when he dilates m general terms upon the 
pleasure of gaidemng — one of those simple domestic joys 
which move him to reflect that 

“ The only amaranthine flow' r on earth 
Is virtue " — 

than when he deals with garden lore in detail Yet his de- 
scriptions, if they fail as song, show much prosodial ingenuity, 
and supply an intimate picture of the poet himself amid his 

^‘‘grateful mixture of well-matched 
And sorted hues " 

And if some passages resemble a seedsman’s catalogue rather 
than an epic, I suspect that many gardeners may like them 
none the less on that account 

But in giving a composite impression of Cowper as gardener 
— as well as by reference to The Task — I have done some slight 
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Violence to chronology. By the end of the period with which 
this chapter deals he had, indeed, become the complete horti- 
culturalist He reached that status through successive stages, 
hut the year 1775 marked the serious beginning of the enter- 
piise. It was then, too, that he began his lifelong habit of 
keeping pets The circumstances are familiar to every reader. 
Puss, Tiney, and Bess — “notwithstanding the two feminine 
appellatives, I must inform you that they were all males” — 
have been immoitahsed by the account their master wrote of 
them in the Gentleman’s Magaune ^ And if any reader 
would plumb the depths of human tenderness let him refresh 
his memory of that essay, m which Cowper tells how, having 
]ust recovered from his third mental disorder, and needing 
diversion without fatigue, he received from neighbours the 
timely gift of three leverets , how he ‘ ‘ commenced carpenter ’ ’ 
on their behalf and built a house for them with three separate 
compartments, how “in the day time they had the range of 
a hall, and at night retired each to his own bed”, how Puss 
“giew presently familiar,” would leap into the writer’s lap, 
and bite the hair from his temples, and what gratitude the 
creature showed on being nursed back to health after an 
illness^ how Tiney, on the other hand, was ferocious on 
receiving the same attention, but was none the less enter- 
taining in his very surliness , and how, while Puss was tamed 
by gentle usage, and Tiney was not to be tamed at all, Bess — 
“a hare of great humour and drollery” — ^was tame from the 
beginning, and, being remarkably strong and fearless, 
“proved himself the Vestns of the party ” ^ 

Of the whims, the habits, the diet, and the distingrashing 
characteristics of these hares, each of which their owner came 
to identify by its peculiar facial expression, one may read fully 
in a paper which makes one i egret that Cowper did not more 
fully cultivate the art of the essay. For ourselves, we are only 

1 June 1784 

* Bess died soon aftei attaining; full growth Tmey li-ved 1 o he nine , and Puss, 
who was on the friendliest leinis with the dog Maicpis, reached “the age of 
eleven 5 ears eleven months ” She died, notes Cowper, on March 9, 1786, 

hetweeii twelve and one at noon, of mere old age, and apparently without pam ” 
See also Cowper’s poem “ Epitaph on a Haie,’' written on the death of Tiney in 
1785, and again the passage m The Task (Book III, 554-*55t) ending I Imew 
at least one hare that had a fnend 
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partially the losers by his neglect, for his letters, which were 
written without the slightest intention or prevision of pub- 
lication,^ are perhaps even better “essays” than any he might 
have written m the essay form But his prose contribution 
to the Gentleman’s Magazine shows what he could have 
done, had he chosen, for his own additional pleasure, as well 
as for the sake of contemporary reputation and reward. 

The essay, indeed, was in one respect a medium more 
suited than poetry to the needs of a writer who, while he had 
in plenty the gifts of description, fancy, and humour, was yet 
a born moralist His didacticism often fails to blend artistic- 
ally with the other motifs in his verse How naturally, on 
the contrary, and with what a positive access of unity to the 
work, homily creeps into the essay on his pets 

“It xs no wonder that my intimate acquaintance with these 
specimens of the kind has taught me to hold the sportsman’s 
amusement in abhorrence, he little knows what amiable 
creatures he persecutes, of what gratitude they are capable, 
how cheerful they are in spirits, what enjoyment they have of 
hfe, and that, impressed as they seem with a peculiar dread of 
man, it is only because man gives them peculiar cause for it ” 

A moral, by the way, which was vastly in advance of the 
general conscience of a century when the baiting of bulls, 
with cats tied to them, and fireworks tied to the cats, was a 
popular “entertainment ” 


III 

By 1776 Cowper was so much better, and his fmancial con- 
dition so much worse, that he thought of “taking two, three, 
or four boys” under his care for instruction, according to 
“the Westminster method,” in Greek and Latin. “They 
would lodge and board under our roof,” he told Joseph Hill, 
whom he regaided as the most likely agent for securing 
candidates, “and be in all respects accommodated in a manner 
that would well wari’ant the demand of a hundred guineas 
per annum ” Hiirs efforts were unsuccessful, and the project 

1 Cowper destroyed the letters lie received, and commended tlie practice to 
hib correspondents 
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was soon abandoned “If it weie to lain pupils,” said Cowper, 
“pel haps I might catch a tub full, but till it does, the fruit- 
bessness of my inquiiies makes me think I must keep my 
Greek and Latin to myself ” 

He fell back for occupation upon his gardening and car- 
pentry He was also foi a time, until the effect on his eyes 
proved too severe, an amateui artist “I diaw mountains, 
valleys, woods, and streams, and ducks, and dab-chicks,” he 
told Newton “I admire them myself, and Mrs Unwin 
admires them, and her praise and my praise together are 
frame enough for me ” Nor was he dependent wholly upon 
hobbies He was the type of man to whom plenty of unpaid 
woik always finds its way The following letter to Hill, 
who in turn freely put his advice at his friend’s disposal, 
explains itself 

“I know less of the law than a country attorney, yet some- 
times I think I have almost as much business My former 
connection with the profession has got wind, and though I 
earnestly profess, and protest, and proclaim it abioad that I 
know nothing of the matter, they cannot be peisuaded to believe 
that a head once endued with a legal penwig can ever be deficient 
in those natural endowments it is supposed to cover I have 
had the good fortune to be once or twice in the right, which, 
added to the cheapness of a gratuitous counsel, has advanced 
my credit to a degree I never expected to attain in the capacity 
of a lawyer ” 

Cowper busied himself, too, on behalf of the lace-makers of 
Olney, who, indeed, comprised practically the whole popula- 
tion “The lace trade had declined so much,” says Thomas 
Wiight, “that the poor lace-makers could only earn ]ust 
enough to keep body and soul together even in summer-time, 
v/lnle m winter, when there was the additional difficulty of 
being compelled to procure fuel, their hardships can scarcely 
be imagined ” “We make none but the cheapest laces,” 
wiote Cowper himself, “and the puce of them is fallen almost 
to no tiling ” Thiough correspondence at fust with Lord 
Dartmouth, then wuth Joseph Hill, who was made Secietary 
to Thurlow when that fiery and obscene Tory became Lord 
Chancellor in 1778, and later with Newton after he had 
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moved to London in 1780, the poet strove to get petitions 
considered in Parliament William Umvin also helped him 
by providing an introduction to Robert Smith, afterwards 
Lord Carnngton, a wealthy Nottingham banker, who on 
several occasions sent funds for Cowper to administer as he 
thought best 

“We shall use our best discretion,” Cowper told his 
benefactor, 

‘‘in the disposal of the money, but in this town, w'here the 
gospel has been preached so many years it is not an easy 
thing to find those who make no profession of religion at all, 
and are yet proper objects of charity The profane are so profane, 
so drunken, dissolute, and in every respect worthless, that to 
make them partakers of the bounty would be to abuse it We 
promise, however, that none shall touch it but such as are miser- 
ably poor, yet at the same time industrious and honest, two 
characters frequently found heie, where the most w'atchful and 
unremitting labour will hardly procure them bread ” 

It will be seen that, in some matters at least, Cowper’s heart 
did not run away with his head I suspect, indeed, that his 
head was still a little obstinately doctrinal, and that “pro- 
fession of religion” by candidates for rehef may perhaps have 
unduly biased him in the work of distribution. 

It IS significant, by the way, that the above letter was 
written in 1782. It is obvious that Cowper was voluntarily 
undertaking this social service, which must have involved 
much actual contact with the poor and ailing Indeed, it 
seems plain from his letters describing (apparently at first 
hand) the lacemakers’ gratitude, that such was the fact. One 
woman, he says, “carried home two pairs of blankets, a pair 
for heiself and husband, and a pair for her six children. As 
soon as the children saw them, they jumped out of then- 
straw, caught them m their arms, kissed them, blessed them, 
and danced for joy.” Another woman, “a very old one, the 
first night that she found heiself so comfortably covered, 
could not sleep a wink, being kept awake by the contrary 
emotions of transport on the one hand, and the fear of not 
being thanliful enough on the other.” As Newton had left 
Olney two years previously, Cowper, I say, was acting on his 
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own impulse , and we should think the less of him if, despite 
his sensitiveness, he had not been moved to practical pity at 
sight of the distress aiound him But, seeing that he was so 
moved, wdiat right have some biographers to declare that the 
sick-visitmg undertaken by him some years previously had 
been “forced” upon him by Newton? 

Cowper was not the man to be driven he was mentally 
far too obstinate He was legahstic in his religious and other 
views , and, as we have just seen, he could be coolly detached 
even in the allocation of charitable funds among people in the 
mass But his heart was very sensitive to the influence of 
individuals who in any way kindled his esteem Admiration 
soon became affection, and affection (to him) meant intimacy 
This susceptibility had its dangers, but, on the whole, it 
served him well, especially as he was fortunate m the strangely 
vaiied friends of his later years The influence of those 
friends in some measure broadened and mellowed even his 
ideas, but it is truer, in the mam, to say that, in drawing 
forth the qualities of his heart, his friends bioadened and 
mellowed him in 'spite q/ his reason “Narrow in opinion 
and wide in sympathy,” is Mr Harold Child’s accurate reading 
of Cowper’s character ^ 

How eagerly Cowper responded to individuals may be 
judged from a letter to Unwm in which, long after the 
time alluded to, he recalled his intei change of letters with 
Smith, the Nottingham philanthropist, “We corresponded,” 
he says, 

“as long as the occasion reqmred, and then ceased Chaimed 
with his good sense, politeness, and liberality to the poor, I was 
indeed ambitious of continuing a correspondence with him and 
told him so Perhaps I had done more prudently had I never 
proposed it But warm hearts are not famous for wnsdom, and 
mine w'as too warm to be very considerate . I have not heard 
from him since, and have long given up all expectation of it I 
know he is too busy a man to have leisure for me, and I ought 
to have recollected it sooner ” ^ 

* Cambridge Historr of English Lrteratwe Volume XI 

* Itt another letter Cowper told TJnwm that his bosom burned to immoitahse 
Mr Smith “ How I love and honour that man > ” he said, Smith is com- 
memorated in The Task, Book TV, 424-438, 
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A reyealing letter in more ways than one ^ Cowper^s humility, 
no less than his avid need of alfection, shines through it* 

But we must return to 1777 On June 9 of that year, the 
bells of Olney were set ringing Lord Dartmouth had arrived 
in the town on a business errand Newton dined with him 
and other gentlemen of the county, at the Swan, ^^upon a 
committee to inspect and report the ruinous state of our 
bridge There was ‘‘a sumptuous dinner,’’ wnith a man cook 
and a hill of fare from London ^‘Sixteen at table, runs 
Newton’s diary, ‘^the ordinary came to nine shilhngs, but I 
suppose a guinea apiece would not have defrayed the expenses. 
The town makes good the rest ” Coivper was not among the 
diners, and I suspect that on the following morning Newton 
made his mouth water by describing the fish course or courses. 
For Cowper was ‘^the most ichtfyophagous of Protestants,” 
and his fondness for fish had recently found characteristic 
expression in a letter to Hill 

^‘The veiy agreeable contents of your last came safe to hand 
xn the shape of two notes for rhirty pounds I am to thank you 
likewise for a barrel of very good oysters, receiyed about a 
fortnight ago One to whom fish is so welcome as it is to me, 
can have no great occasion to distinguish the sorts In general, 
therefore, whatever fish are likely to think a }aunt into the 
country agreeable, will be sure to find me ready to receive them , 
butts, plaice, floundei, or any other If herrmgs are yet to be 
had, as they cannot he had at Olney till they are good for nothing, 
they will he welcome too We have seen none this year, except 
a parcel Mrs Unmn sent for, and the fishmonger sent stale 
ones, a trick they are apt to play upon their customers at a 
distance 

Cowper missed Lord Dartmouth’s sumptuous dinnei”, 
but he received a visit from his old schoolfellow He con- 
ducted him round the garden at Orchard Side, the two men 
spoke, among other topics, of the recent voyages of discovery 
that were exciting public interest, and his lordship promised 
to lend his friend the hooks of Captain Cook and of Forster ^ 
As for Newton, he was seldom happiei than when lie sat 
conversing with Lord Dartmouth under his ‘^Tayounlo great 

^ Coak’is companion 
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tree” in the Vicarage garden We have seen that he owed 
his admission to holy oideis and his appointment at Olney to 
this Evangelical nobleman, who, if he could on occasion enjoy 
the good things of this life, was genmnely devout and a gieat 
philanthropist Newton (never a sycophant) called him 
simply “the good Earl.” Cowper, whose sense of humour 
must have been slumbering at the moment, commemorated 
him, in Truth, as “one who wears a coronet and prays ” 

The fust sentence of the above-quoted letter to Hill reminds 
us that Cowper was still living by the sale of his capital ^ The 
death, in 1778, of Sir Thomas Hesketh brought him some 
pecuniary relief. “Poor Sir Thomas'” he wrote, “I knew 
that I had a place in his affections, and from his own informa- 
tion, many years ago, a place in his will, but little thought 
that after the lapse of so many years I should still retain it 
His remembrance of me, after so long a season of separation, 
has done me much honour, and leaves me the more reason 
to regret his decease ” Hesketh seems to have been a solid, 
honest, kindly man. But we should like to know more about 
him, if only because we might then see his wife a little less 
vaguely Her character is more elusive than is generally 
imagined Cowper’s references to her, and the joy and benefit 
he deiived from her letters and society, show that she was a 
woman of sterling character, combining vivacity with good 
sense. Hei piactical benevolence to him and to Mrs Unwin 
during their dechmng years stands greatly to her credit. But, 
while she was fond of Cowper — how could she help that? — 
and while she appealed strongly to one side of his nature, I 
doubt if she ever fully knew him 

Her vision, unlike her sister Theodora’s, was the limited one 
of her class and time She thought Cowper’s Evangehcahsm 
a mere lad, she failed to see how inevitable was his association 

^ A will which Cowper made at this time shows that he now had only three 
hundred pounds standing to his name in the Bank of England This, or whatever 
sum might he left at the time of his death, he bequeathed to Mis Unwin 
Joseph Hill, who acted as his Chancellor of the Excheqpier,” was to keep 
whate-vei funds he might have an hand, ansmg from the bond of the tesiator^s 
chambers m the Temple and *‘my desire is,’^ the document concludes, *Hhat 
such money as he may have received on my account m the w^ay of contributions, 
and not remitted to me, ma\ be returned to those who gave it, with the best 
acknowledgments I have it in m} powex to render them for then kindness 
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with the Revival She understood neither it nor him She 
had been irritated into a severance of relationships by his 
excessive rehgious zeal at Huntingdon. She did not realise 
that there was depth beneath the outward commotion Like 
most of the other members of her family, she gave William 
up as a bad job His regular allowances weie sent him — 
presumably through his friend HiU, who was a lawyer 
by profession — but direct intercourse ceased Even when 
Hesketh died, his legacy reached Cowper through the formal 
channel Harriet, as we shall see, needed actual demonstra- 
tion that her cousin was not merely unbalanced or a ne’er-do- 
well, with whom It was best not to renew intimacy 

Meanwhile, if still excluded from intei course with his own 
km, Cowper was again taking pleasure in correspondence. 
Necessity and choice had ahke moved lum to communicate 
first with Hill Now he was to find some compensation for 
Wiiham Unwin’s having left Olney there was another 
sympathetic friend to whom he could address his “talking 
letters’’ and express his “uppermost thoughts ” He informs 
the new incumbent of Stock that Mr Morley, the grocer, has 
been guilty of such neglect and carelessness that Mis. Unwin 
has had to transfer her custom to Mr Rawiinson He thanks 
the rector for his pohtical intelligence, but regrets that it 
cannot be repaid in kind He exhorts him to continue to send 
such information as cannot be gleaned from the newspaper, 
and promises in return to report anything at Olney “which 
is not in the threadbare style of daily occurrences ” Nothing 
of this sort has happened lately, he adds, except that a lion 
was imported at the annual Cherry Fair in the market-place, 
seventy years of age, and as tame as a goose 

“Your mother and I saw him embrace hts keeper vnth his 
paws, and lick his face Others saw him receive his head in his 
mouth, and restore it to him agam unhurt — a sight we chose not 
to be favouied with, but rather advised the honest man to dis- 
continue the practice — a practice hardly reconcilable to prudence, 
unless he had a head to spare ” 

Out of the stiong, on this occasion, there certainly came foith 
sweetness Not only was Cowper inspiied to a letter, hut 
o 
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Nemon was able to tell Bull ■ “ I got a hymn out of this lion, 
which you shall see when you come to Olney if you please 
me ” ^ 

In July 1779, William Unwin is spending a holiday at 
Margate “We envy you your sea breezes,” writes Cowper 

“In the garden we feel nothing but the reflection of the heat 
from the walls, and in the parlour fiom the opposite houses. I 
fancy Virgil was so situated when he wrote those two beautiful 
lines 

‘ Oh qias me gelidis in vallibus Hcemi 
Sistat, et mgenti ramarim protegat umbra ' ’ 

The worst of it is that, though the sunbeams stnke as forcibly 
upon my harp-stnngs as they did upon his, they elicit no such 
sounds, but rather produce such groans as they are said to have 
drawn from those of the statue of Memnon.” 

He lecalls for Unwin’s benefit — and his own — ^the visit he 
himself paid to Margate years ago, when he fled from London 
under the impending shadow of his examination in the House 
of Lords From a comparison of Thanet with the Isle of 
Wight he passes to the question of sea-bathing, against which, 
though It may be suitable for Unwin’s wife, he cautions 
Unwin himself, as the practice “is not safe for thin habits, 
hectically inchned ” “I remember,” he continues, again 
changing the note, “that Sam Cox, the counsel, walking by 
the seaside as if absorbed in deep contemplation, was ques- 
tioned about what he was musing on He replied, ‘I was 
wondering that such an almost infinite and unwieldy element 
should produce a sprat.' ” A postscript requests his friend 
“to purchase three pounds of sixpenny white worsted, at a 
shop well recommended for that commodity. The Isle of 
Thanet is famous for it, beyond any other place in the 
country ” 

Three months later he asks Unwin to buy him a glazier’s 
diamond pencil 

“I have glazed the two frames designed to receive my pine 
plants But I cannot mend the kitchen windows till by the help 

^ “ The Lion, though, by nature wild ” See the Oli^y Hymns, Book II, No 95, 
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of that implement I can reduce the glass to its proper dimensions 
If I were a plumber I should be a complete glazier, and possibly 
the happy time may come when I shall be seen trudging away 
to neighbouring towns with a shelf of glass hanging at my back 
If Government should impose another tax upon that commodity, 
I hardly know a business in which a gentleman might more 
successfully employ himself A Chinese of ten times my fortune 
would avail himself of such an opportunity without a scruple, 
and why should not I, who want money as much as any mandarin 
in China?” 

He reports a visit by post-chaise with Mrs Unwin to Gayhnrst, 
a fine Tudor mansion and park four miles from Olney. It was 
then the seat of George Wnght, who, knowing that Cowper 
“did not much affect strange faces,” had, on going away to 
Leicestershire, informed the poet that he might view the 
gardens “without danger of seeing the proprietor ” In the 
same epistle he tells Unwin about his pigeons, and adds* “If 
your wish could be accomplished, and you should find your- 
self with the wings of a dove, I shall undoubtedly find you 
amongst them Only be so good, if that should be the case, 
as to announce yourseK by some means or other. For I 
imagine your crop will require something better than tares 
to fill It.” 

Cowper had also taken up reading again His own library 
was wretchedly meagre, as most of his books had apparently 
been sold, lost, or otherwise scatteied when he made his tragic 
exit from the Temple But through the munificence of 
friends he was kept to some extent in touch with current 
hterature, and he read the first volume of Johnson’s Lives of 
the Poets when it appeared in 1779 The following letter to 
Unwin, expressing indignation agamst the Doctor, reveals 
his own enthusiasm for Milton, his chosen master 

“1 have been well entertained with Johnson’s biography, for 
which I thank you with one exception, and that a swingeing 
one, I think he has acquitted himself with his usual good sense 
and suffiaency His treatment of Milton is unmerciful to the 
last degree A pensioner^ is not likely to spare a republican, 
and the Doctor, in order, I suppose, to convince his royal patron 

Johnson m 176Z had heen granted a State pension of £500 per annum 
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of the sincerity of his monarchical principles, has belaboured that 
great poet’s character with the most industrious ciuelty As a 
man, he has hardly left him the shadow of one good quality 
. As a poet, he has treated him with seventy enough, and has 
plucked one or two of the most beautiful featheis out of his 
Muse’s wing, and trampled them under his great foot He has 
passed sentence of condemnation upon Lycidas, and has taken 
occasion, from that charming poem, to expose to ridicule (what 
IS indeed ridiculous enough) the childish prattlement of pastoral 
compositions, as if Lycidas was the prototype and pattern of them 
all The liveliness of the description, the sweetness of the 
numbers, the classical spirit of antiquity that prevails in it, go 
for nothing I am convinced, by the way, that he has no ear for 
poetical numbeis, or that it was stopped by prejudice against the 
harmony of Milton’s Was there ever anything so delightful 
as the music of the Paradise LosP It is like that of a fine 
organ, has the fullest and the deepest tones of majesty, with all 
the softness and elegance of the Dorian flute variety without 
end, and never equalled, unless perhaps by Yirgil Yet the Doctor 
has lilile or nothing to say upon this copious theme, but talks 
something about the unfitness of the English language for blank 
verse, and how apt it is, in the mouth of some readers, to degener- 
ate into declamation Oh^ I could thrash his old jacket till I 
made his pension jmgle in his pockets ” 

Not only was Cowper reading again his muse, after 
several years of sleep, had reawakened His poems written 
between 1777 and the beginning of 1780 are, it is true, but 
elegant trifles. Though now in his late forties, he was still 
the dilettante in verse, with apparently little sense of his own 
potentialities Alas^ he wrote to Unwin, 

‘Vhat can I do with my wxt^^ I have not enough to do great 
things with, and these little thmgs are so fugitive, that while a 
man catclies at the subject, he is only filhng his hand with smoke* 
I must do with it as I do with my linnet I keep him for the 
most part in a cage, but now and then set open the door that he 
may whisk about the room a little, and then shut him up again ” 

Seveial poems of this period, like The Pineapple and the Bee^ 
are fables, furnishing with a moral some whimsical observa- 
tion of garden life, but The Modern Patriot bieathes a 
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robust faith m pohtical freedom, while The Yearly Distress 
anticipates the manner of John Gilpin 

IV 

Neither in the letters nor the poems of this time is there 
any direct reflection of Cowper’s Evangelicalism We know, 
moreover, that for some years after his breakdown in 1775 he 
abandoned his habit of prayer, and sat, knife and fork m hand 
and with eyes open, when grace was said at table Yet the 
inference that he had permanently reacted against Evangelic- 
alism is superficial and false The streak of morbidity in 
Cowper made him often gloomy, in varymg degrees, about 
his own salvation, and for a time he regarded prayer as un- 
avaihng, and therefore a mocking formality, in his case He 
never despaired, howevei, about anyone else, or questioned 
the efficacy of prayer in general And, despite his obsession, 
he became in fact far less preoccupied with himself Like all 
spiritual pilgrims, he passed through a phase of temporary 
reaction, which happened to coincide with his third attack 
of insanity. But he had not done with the Revival because, 
after the first flush of enthusiasm, he had ceased to be a 
revivalist If he had not outgrown the rather unctuous and 
assertive piety of his late thirties and early forties, he would 
have been not a better, but a worse. Evangelical Methodism 
would never have “changed the face of England’* unless the 
emotional forces it set free had flowed, after the initial excite- 
ment, into ethical channels. To say that Cowper ceased to be 
an Evangelical because he no longer prated about the fact is 
as foolish as it is to declare that married love ends with the 
honeymoon, 

“A Christian,” said Newton, “is like a young nobleman 
who, on going to receive his estate, is at first enchanted with 
Its piospects, this in course of time may wear off, but a 
sense of the value of the estate grows daily ” It is the normal 
experience of every soul that has ever been truly qmckened, 
and one cannot read Cowper’s major poetry without perceiving 
how greatly he developed under Evangelicalism when the 
phases of ecstasy and of reaction were followed by the period 
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of Steady application He was, to begin with, a considerable 
egoist, even if he were a charming one, whose self-engioss- 
ment was due not to conceit but, in evexything save the social 
sense, to a feeling of infeiiority He was of gentle lineage, 
and in earlier life he was very conscious of the fact His 
couitesy extended impartially to people of eveiy rank, but 
It was the courtesy of “good breeding” rather than of vital 
sympathy At St Albans his egoism was transferred to the 
spiritual plane He remained a spiritual egoist for some years 
The best of his hymns ai e those in which his love of Nature 
drew him temporarily out of himself But in vain we search 
his contributions to the Olmy collection for evidences of the 
broad and deep humanity which characterises The Task 

Goldwin Smith, while allowing that Cowper attended too 
many prayer meetings, holds that his sick-visiting during his 
early days at Olney was beneficial to him “The effect of 
doing good to others,” says Smith, “was sure to be good, and 
the sight of leal suffermg was likely to banish fancied ills.” 
Certainly Cowper gained “a practical knowledge of the poor, 
and learned to do them ]ustice ” so that he became at length 
the pioneer voice of the “human” and domestic impulse in 
English poetry If the price which his nervous sensibility 
had to pay was heavy, he supplies but one more example of 
the rule that the poet learns in suffering what he tells in song. 
But, whatever may be said about the advisability or otherwise 
of his having ministered to the humble and the sick of Olney, 
It is self-apparent to my mind, if the characters of the two 
men be really understood, that Cowper’s nature owed much 
of Its gradual broadening to his long and close intimacy with 
Newton I believe that Newton, a man of wide experience and 
a great lover of his fellow-kind, drew Cowper’s mind out of 
Itself to a far greater degree than he may incidentally have 
turned it in. We may regret, agam, that Newton was a 
Calvinist at all We may wish that his professed theology 
had been Armiman, as were the instincts of his geneious 
heart But that he made Cowper a Calvinist, or even 
imbued him with stionger Calvinistic notions than ho already 
possessed, is patently untrue He was the means of softening 
lather than of hardening the tenets to which Cowpei, with 
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his obstinate vein of logic, had clung And where the more 
mundane aspects of friendship were concerned, Cowper might 
well have adapted one of Newton’s best hynrns to secular 
use, and have said of Newton himself 

“ One there is above all others 

W ill deserves the name of friend 
His IS love beyond a brother's. 

Costly, free, and knovus no end " 

V 

“My race at Olney is nearly finished,” wrote Newton to 
Bull in September 1779 , “I am about to form a connection 
for life with one Mary Woolnoth, a leputed London Saint in 
Lombaid Street” Newton’s farewell sermon at Olney was 
pleached in January 1780 He was sorry to leave the town 
in which he had laboured for sixteen years He had already 
rejected at least one opportunity of pieferment, and he always 
said that he would have dechned Lord Dartmouth’s offer of 
the living of St Mary Woolnoth but for the fact that diffi- 
culties had arisen between himself and his panshioneis 
The cause of the trouble did him credit. In October 1777, 
a fire — ^the successor of many previous ones — -had broken out 
in Olney It wrought speedy havoc among its wooden 
cottages, with their straw thatch, and, but for a sudden 
change of wind, half the town might have been burned. 
Newton ascribed the extinction of the fire to prayer rather than 
to water. But he was active in measures of relief for the 
homeless, at once promising to raise sixty pounds and actually 
obtaimng two hundred. At a meeting to consider precautions 
for the future, he recommended the discontinuation of the 
custom, almost peculiar to this town, of illuminating the 
houses on the 5th November”, he likewise stressed the 
danger of bonfires and guns. His suggestions were appioved 
by dl his fellow committee-men, but when notice of them 
was given at church there was bitter opposition. On ihe next 
Guy Fawkes evening 

“many put candles in their windows who had not done so in 
former years; and some who had, doubled their numbei This 
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gave encouragement to the sons of Behai, and when night came 
on there was much not and confusion A wild lawless mob 
paiaded the streets, breaking windows, and extorting money 
from one end of the town to the other ” 

Forty or fifty men, deep in liquor, '^marched upon the Vicarage 
Newton received warning, and, having been in many tighter 
corners in his life, was for facing his assailants. But the 
excitement so affected Mrs Newton, whose health was poor, 
that counsels of woildly prudence prevailed He sent out an 
envoy with money, and thus made peace with his adversaries 
while they were yet on the way 

Pie was human enough for his pride to be ruffled But the 
episode caused him deeper grief and concern He had sin- 
cerely and indefatigably laboured for the true good, as he saw 
It, of the people of Olney, and, primitive and rough as they 
were, he had real affection for them He revisited them a 
number of times after London had opened to him a very 
different sphere of influence, and he spoke of “dear Olney” 
to the end Plainly, however, the events of that unhappy 
Guy Fawkes night had put him into an almost impossible 
position, and, for that reason alone, he accepted the call to 
Lombard Street a year or so later He had wished Thomas 
Scott, then curate of Weston Underwood, to succeed him at 
Olney. The townspeople were so hostile to the suggestion 
that a Mr Page was appointed instead But in Page, says 
Thomas Wnght, they caught “a veritable Tartar,” who 
quarrelled with his patron, his absentee vicar, his parishioners, 
and even on one occasion with the auctioneer who was in the 
act of selhng his goods Opposition to Scott soon vanished. 
The curate of Weston was transferred to Olney, and took up 
residence at the Vicarage in 1781. “Methinks,” Newton 
wiote to him, 

“I see you sitting in my old corner in the study I will warn 
you of one thing That room — (do not start) — used to be 
haunted. I cannot say I ever saw or heard anything with my 
bodily organs, but I have been sure there were evil spirits m it 
and very near me — a spirit of folly, a spirit of indolence, a spirit 
of unbelief, and many others — indeed their name is legion 
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But why should I say they are in your study when they followed 
me to Loudon, and still pester me here?” 

Newton was sorely missed by the people of Olney Al- 
though they had been responsible for driving him away, they 
seem to have had far less affection for any of his immediate 
successors Cow'per was miserable after his departure. He 
saw the smoke issuing from the Vicarage chimneys as he 
paced his garden in the evenings, and lamented, with a feehng 
of bitter lonehness, that his old friend no longer sat at the 
familiar desk His long and intimate association with Newton 
did not predispose him to regard Thomas Scott favourably j 
and, while the two men sometimes met on amicable terms, 
the poet never greatly liked the future author of the Com- 
mentary Scott, indeed, whose life from the humblest of 
ongins to his position as Lock preacher in London and his 
international success as a theological writer, makes a remark- 
able record of courage and determination,! does not seem, 
when Cowper knew him, to have been a very attractive 
character The son of a Lincolnshire grazier, he had known 
the hardest of menial labour in youth, and, wnth his ambition 
of taking holy orders, had had to face the opposition of his 
family no less than that of the Bishops His health was never 
good, and his spirit was somewhat soured He started his 
ministry as an obstinate doctrinaire, and we may well beheve 
that he had a militant and rasping manner He was, during 
his Olney days, precisely what Newton was not, but is some- 
times accused of having been Indeed, ‘ it was through 
Newton’s influence, as we have already seen, that Scott began 
to mellow Nowhere are Newton’s gentleness, tolerance, and 
concern with ethical values more clearly demonstrated than 
in his controversy with Scott In his autobiography, The 
Force of Truth, Scott admits that Newton by his sweet 
reasonableness in argument, no less than by practical example, 
led him to a more spiritual view of religion 

It was, perhaps, because he realised that Scott would not be 
congenial to Cowper that Newton, before leaving Olney, 
asked William Bull to call at Orchard Side The Independent 

^ For dn account o£ Scott’s career, see The Earlj' Evangelical Fathers Bj 
M, Seeley 1879 Also The Town of Cowper By TJiomas Wnglit 
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minister of Newport Pagnell obeyed the request , and he and 
Cowper immediately became friends Newton’s fundamental 
broadmindedness is again revealed; for Bull was not merely 
a dissentei he was something of a religious quietist, who 
later inspired Cowper to make his graceful translations fiom 
the poems of Madame Guyon ^ From the Bletchley Diary of 
William Cole, the friend of Horace Walpole and a chaiactei- 
islic Tory cleric of his age, whose main interests seem to have 
been his antiquarian reseaiches and his stomach, we learn 
that Bull was the son of a tailor at Higham Ferrers Cole 
mentions the fact in the spirit of one who reveals a dark and 
hardly credible secret, and elsewhere he calls the young 
minister of Newport Pagnell “an impertinent coxcomb.” 
This was because Bull had dared to establish a nonconformist 
academy at Newport, and had even had the effrontery, as he 
walked one day in the very elegant garden of Mr Pomfret, 
the Bletchley attorney, to make use of the expression, “when 
I was at college ” Mr Pomfret, who afterwards related the 
incident to Cole, thereupon asked the upstait “if he had been 
educated in either of our two Universities, or in one of the 
Scottish Universities but he said, he only meant when he 
was upon his studies in the Academy at Daventry in North- 
amptonshire ” “So forward,” Cole remaiks, “are these 
People to give Honourable Titles to themselves and their 
unlawful and factious Seminaries, and will scruple to give 
due Titles of Honour to whom the State allows them ” 

Here we have, peihaps, a better reflection of the eighteenth- 
centuiy Tory mind than of the personality of William Bull 
Cole mcidentally tells us that BuU was tall, thin, and pale- 
faced, “-with a starched and formal Gait, a white wig combed 
into mce Ringlets, with a laige cocked Hat, and a Cane in his 
Hand ” It is true that Bull was some years older when 
Cmvper first met him, but, if Cole’s “Appearance of the 
Man” weie conect, he must rapidly have put on imddle-age 
spread, for the familiar portrait of him suggests a loose, portly 
figme, with a full face and double chin. And Cowpei’s 
desciiption of this “Delphic oracle” — ^whose eiudition, he 

1 These weie dedicated to Bull and were first puhlished ai JNewporl Pagnell 
m 1801, the year after Cowper^s death 
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saidj was a bank upon which he drew at pleasure — gires us a 
very different impiession of his character from that insinuated 
by Cole 

You aie not acquainted with the Rev Mr Bulh Newqiort, 
perhaps it is as well for you that you are not You would regret 
still moi e than you doj that there are so many miles interposed 
between us He spends part of the day with us to-morrow A 
dissenter, but a liberal one, a man of letters and of genius, 
master of a fine imagination, or rather not master of it, — an 
imagination which, when he finds himself in the company he 
loves, and can confide in, runs away with him into such fields of 
speculation, as amuse and enliven every other imagination that 
has the happiness to be of the party At other times he has a 
tender and delicate sort of melancholy in his disposition, not less 
agreeable in its way No men are better qualified for com- 
panions in such a world as this, than men of such a temperament 
Every scene of life has two sides, a dark and a bright one, and the 
mmd that has an equal mixture of melancholy and vivacity is 
best of all qualified for the contemplation of either, it can be 
lively without levity, and pensive without de}ection Such a 
man is Mr Bull But — he smokes tobacco Nothing is perfect, — 

Nihil est ab omm 

Paite beatum 

Thus the poet wrote to Unwin, and another interesting 
glimpse of Bull is given in a letter to Newton * 

‘‘Mr Bull is an honest man We have seen him twice since 
he received your orders to march hither, and faithfully told us it 
was in consequence of those orders that he came He dined with 
us yesterday, we were all in pretty good spirits, and the day 
passed very agreeably. It is not long since he called on Mr 
Scott Mr Raban came in Mr Bull began, addressing himself 
to the former ‘My fnend, you are in trouble, you are unhappy, 
I read it in your countenance ^ Mr Scott replied he had been 
so, but he was bmci Cosne, then,* says Mr. Bull, T wrU 
expound to you the cause of all your anxiety. You aie too 
common, you make yourself cheap Visit your people less, and 
conveise moie With your own heart How often do you speak 
to them m the week?' ‘Thnce^ ‘Ay, there it is^ Your 
sermons aie an old ballad, your prayers are an old ballad, and 
you are an old ballad too ' ‘I would wish to tread m the steps 
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of Mr Newtoa ’ ‘ You do well to follow his steps in all other 

instances, hut in this instance you are wrong, and so was he 
Mr Newton trod a path which no man but himself could have 
used so long as he did, and he woie it out long before he went 
from Olney Too much famihaiity and condescension cost him 
the estimation of his people He thought he should ensure their 
love, to which he had the best possible title, and by those very 
means he lost it Be wise, my friend, take warning, make 
yourself scaice if you wish that persons of little understanding 
should know how to piize you ’ ” 

Bull had some curious habits He cut a niche in his garden 
wall, where, almost completely and very closely secluded by 
brickwork, he sat and meditated, and, having measured the 
circumference of his garden, he walked five miles round it 
every day, marking each revolution by moving a bit of shot 
along a groove made for the purpose He was, indeed, what 
Cecil would have called an “original ” He was richly en- 
dowed with many qualities, some of which are seldom found 
together But he made little attempt to correlate them He 
allowed each in turn its idiosyncratic play, though his erratic 
flights of fancy and changes of mood sometimes followed one 
another so rapidly that he could be deeply emotional and 
sternly “realistic” almost at the same moment It is not 
sui prising that he and Cowper quickly responded to each 
other Bull soon established the custom of dining once a 
fortnight with the poet. The two cronies sat m the summer- 
house, conversing at large upon matters grave and gay, 
spiritual and terrestiial, or enjoying silent fellowship while 
“smoke-mhaling Bull” — who, for us, will indeed be “always 
hlling, never full” ^—puffed placidly at the pipe which, 
following the precedent of Mr. Aspray, the apothecary, he 
kept (for his use when visiting Olney) under the trap-door in 
the ground Occasionally he persuaded Cowper to undertake 
the five-mile journey to Newport PagneU and there to visit 
him But that was not very often, and it speaks volumes for 
Carissime Taurorum that the miracle was achieved at all 

^ See Cowper’s poem, An Episile to the Rev, Wilhom Sul} 



Chapter Ten 

LADY AUSTEN AND “THE FROGS” 

I 

A TRUE LYRICAL impulse mil brook no denial, and usually 
asserts itself early in life Blake was thirty-two when 
Songs of Innocence appeared Wordsworth was twenty-eight 
and Coleridge twenty-six when the Lyrical Ballads were 
published Shelley was of similar age when he wrote 
Prometheus Unbound, and it was an even younger Keats who 
sang of the nightingale and of melodies still sweeter, though 
unheard Many of Tennyson’s best poems formed part of the 
volumes issued m 1842, when he was thirty-three Cowper, 
on the other hand, was forty-eight when he wrote the first of 
the poems by which, apart from a few hymns, he is now 
remembered and it was only in response to outside stimulus 
that he took seriously to literary composition even then 
Here, surely, is further proof that he was not a born lynst 
He had during the past few years indulged his “whisking 
wit” m short excursions, and in 1780, as we have noted m 
an earher chapter, indignation moved him to write Anti- 
Thelyphzhora, a satirical reply to Madan’s defence of poly- 
gamy. This was the longest poem he had yet attempted, and 
Mrs Unwin, who had witnessed his pleasure in the occupation, 
suggested that he should undertake another sustained effort. 
She even gave h im a sub]ect The Progress of Error, running 
to over SIX hundred lines, was qmckly finished, and was 
followed by other poems of similar length, entitled Truth, 
Table Talk, Expostulation, Hope, Charity, Conversation, and 
Retirement Such was the origin of the moral satires. 

The ongm'* Well, hardly i As we reflected when discuss- 
ing the Olney Hymns, a poem is not the growth of a moment. 
Even the lync that is “ dashed off” in half an hour may have 
been developing in the subconscious mind for months or 
possibly years, and with longer poems, compact of thought 
rather than of simple emotion or impressioinsm, the process 
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IS correspondingly longer Any chance match will stait a 
fiio — where there is combustible matter But for Mrs 
Unwin’s happy and timely idea, tlie moral satires might not 
have been written Had Lady Austen not later diifted into 
the poet’s life, John Gilpin and The Task might nevei have 
been It seldom occuired to Cowper to light his own fires 
All lionoui to those two women who (so fortuitously and oddly 
allied in this good work) kindled the blaze' Yet gratitude 
should not blind us to the fact that they were, after all, but 
match-strikers ^ The fire was already laid and in that 
essential preparation John Newton, however unconsciously, 
had lent a hand 

Newton, indeed, had himself nine years earlier wakened 
Cowper’s literary impulse by setting him to write hymns The 
practice and disciphne involved were not less valuable to the 
future development of the poet’s art because Nevrton was 
more concerned with the hymns as religious propaganda than 
as literature. And though Newloii would never have thought 
of piomptmg his friend to wnte poetry foi its own sake, yet the 
long years of intimacy between the two men had broadened 
and humanised Cowper’s mind, so that, when stimuli came 
from elsewhere, it had richer mateiial upon which to work 
It happened that Cowper’s literary career began in earnest 
witlun a few months of Newton’s leaving Olney. But the 
infeience sometimes drawn from this coincidence — namely, 
that Cowper burgeoned forth because he was no longei in 
“bondage” to Newton — ^runs contrary to what we know of 
Newton’s character, and shows a naive faith in the power of 
poetiy to blossom suddenly without roots The legend that 
Newton had clung excessively to Cowper will not, of course, 
beai investigation. Cowper himself had been the leech 
Newton had had many duties, many interests, and many 
friends, Cowper had been lonely and unoccupied Deeply 
fond as Newton was of the future poet, Cowper, in the nature 
of things, had been the more dependent upon the fnendship, 
and, since he was temperamentally prone to sucli concon- 

^ I am speaimpr, of coxirse, of their purely liteiary mHupncc In every other 
respect Mrs Unwin was certainly a hre-kyer, and bttf for hez maternal care and 
intuitive underst<indmg Cowper might never have been a poet at all 
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irated enthusiasm, he was at least well served by the one on 
whom his affection had fastened itself. 

Piobably, nevertheless, it was to his ultimate advantage 
that Newton, in 1780, was called to London The very in- 
tensity of Cowper’s attachment would certainly have had a 
restricting effect in the long run, if circumstances had not 
decieed otherwise One may have too much even of a really 
good thing Variety of intercourse is essential to psychic 
health, and though after his breakdown of 1775 Cowper 
seems to have discontinued his former habit of spending 
several horns a day in Newton’s company, he had yet seen 
more of him, to the exclusion of other society, than was, after 
a time, salutary There comes the moment when a brilliant 
pupil should not be restrained by loyalty to his master, to 
whom he owes his progress hitherto, from going forward into 
fields of achievement where the master himself may not be 
able to follow. 

Newton was the antithesis of a pedant, a Phaiisee, or a png. 
But he was, after all, a clergyman, and, as such, held that 
somewhat suspicious view of the arts which was an almost 
unavoidable element in the reaction against vice, luxury, and 
religious formalism. Poetry and music might indeed be the 
handmaids of rehgion, but only as they contnbuted, deliber- 
ately and obviously, to edification It was, intrinsically, a 
narrow attitude. Yet it was perhaps a necessary one at the 
time Certainly it was an understandable attitude, and was 
common to many of the truest spiritual leaders — ^including 
men of wide learning and culture — ^both within Evangehcal- 
ism and without. Cowper himself still shared it, in 1780, to 
the full. He wrote the first of his moral satires paitly to 
please Mrs Unwin, partly for the sahe of occupation, and 
partly for the direct propagation of his religious views. 

“It win not be long,” he wrote to Newton in December 
1780, “before you will receive a poem called The Progress of 
Error. That will be succeeded b};^ another, in due time, 
called Truth Don’t be alarmed. I nde Pegasus with a curb 
He will never run away with me again.” The explanation 
of this letter is that though Newton had praised Anti- 
Thelyphthora, he had taken exception to certain parts of the 
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poem Critics with a bias against Newton have made the 
most of this fact, and, in doing so, have shown a lack of fan- 
ness or discrimination Foi Anti-Thelyphthora is, as we have 
seen, the least characteristic of all Cowper’s works It was, 
we may guess, not merely the imagery which Newton dis- 
liked, though that was calculated to shock many seriously 
minded readers of the day The poem displayed bad taste in 
another respect Its motive was sincere, but it was written 
in a mood of pique against Madan Cowper doubtless felt 
that he had been sadly “let down” by the cousin in whom 
he had once placed such confidence 

If Newton were indeed the means of preventing repetitions 
of Anti-Thelyphthora^ we should be grateful to him Neither 
the sensuousness — mild and harmless as it may seem to us — 
nor the slight venom of that poem was true Cowper. The 
poet himself regretted having published it, and was always 
glad that his name had not appeared on the title-page. 
Newton’s disapproval is fully justified. He never senously 
criticised any of Cowper’s subsequent woik, except in matters 
of detail, as when — let it be noted — he objected to a passage 
in Expostulation, which he considered too bitter against 
Roman Catholicism, and for which Cowper, “working like a 
tailoi who sews a patch upon a hole m a coat,” substituted 
twenty-four lines on another theme ^ To the end Newton 
followed the poet’s work with deep interest and warm 
appreciation, and, since actions speak louder than words, it 
is weU to remember that he conducted the initial arrange- 
ments with the publisher. It is nevertheless likely that, had 
he remained in Olney, his influence might have tended to 
keep Cowper in even graver singing robes than he naturally 
assumed 

For, while his “whisking wit” would break out when he 
took pen in hand, and while m Anti-Thelyphthora his Pegasus 
had run away with him, Cowper’s idea of the main purpose 
of poetry was quite as solemn as Newton’s own His history 
from this point is, however, the record of the growing, if never 
peifectly sustained, triumph of his sympathies over his mental 

1 Lines 390-415 The cancelled passage may be seen in Willxam Cowper 
By Thomas Wright P 273 
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preconceptions His Pegasus, though it never earned him 
again into regions of questionable taste, was not so easily to 
be curbed, after all And this was a happy thing not only for 
himself and for English poetry, but even for Evangelicalism, 
which was far wider in its implications than many of its own 
exponents realised The leaders of the Revival were neces- 
sarily concerned, in great measure, with framing a theology, 
creating an organisation, and working among the illiterate 
masses Men of their own time, they thought of religion 
primarily m terms of individual salvation in a future world 
It is true that the Arminians — and, in despite of their own 
cold logic, the best of the Calvinists — ^recognised the inevitable 
corollary that the spirit can be judged only by its frmts But 
though the practical effect of this view was to foster a new 
sense of moral and social responsibility, the frmts were deemed 
more valuable as indications of saved souls than they were for 
their own sake. It needed a poet to hold up the mnror to 
that new spirit, and to show its humamsing influence actually 
at work. 


II 

The Progress of Error, Truth, and Table Talk were com- 
pleted by February 1781 ; and since Cowper had hitherto felt 
most inclined for verse-wntmg in winter,^ he resolved to 
hang up his harp for the remainder of the year, and 

“ Since Eighty-one has had so much to do 
Postpone what yet is left till Eighty-two ” 

But the poetic impulse was now asserting itself too vigorously 
to be demed Expostulation immediately followed, and 
thoughts of making the four poems into a book entered the 
poet’s mind. Through the good offices of Newton, Joseph 
Johnson, the bookseller in St. Paul’s Churchyard, undertook 
to pubhsh the volume at his own risk. Johnson, says Gil- 
christ, ^ was “an open-hearted tradesman of the eighteenth 

J “ Wken I can find no other occupation, I think, and when I think I am Yex^ 
apt to do It in rhjme Hence it comes that the season of the year winch generally 
pinches off the flowers of poetry, xmfolds mine, such as they are, and crowns 
me with a winter garland Letter to Hill, May 1781 

s The Life of JVtlhum Blake By Alexander Gilchnst 1865. 

P 
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centuiy, of strict piobity, simple in habits, liberal m his 
dealings, living by his shop and in it ” His inleiest in books 
and ideas was not confined to theiu as meichandise Cowper 
was not the only famous author who found in him a sage 
liteiaiy counselloi The company at his plain but hospit- 
able weekly dinneis’’ included Dr Pi ice, Dr Priestley, Blake, 
Fuseli, Godwin, and Paine 

In May 1781, Coivper announced the forthcoming eyent to 
Unwin 

‘Tn the pi ess, and speedily will be published, in one volume 
octavo, price throe shillings, Poems, by William Cowper, of 
the Innei Temple, Esq You may suppose, by the size of the 
publication, that the greatest part of them have been long kept 
secret, because you yourself have never seen them 5 but the 
truth IS, that they aie most of them, except what you have in 
your possession, the produce of the last winter Two-thirds of 
the compilation will be occupied by four pieces, the first of which 
sprung up in the month of December, and the last of them in 
the month of Maich Mr Newton wiites a Preface, and 
Johnson is the publisher The principal, I may say the only, 
reason why I nevei mentioned to you, till now, an affair which 
I am 3 ust going to make known to all the woild (if that Mr* All- 
the-woiid should think it worth his knowing)^ has been this, — 
that, till within these few days, I had not the honour to know it 
myself Tins may seem strange, but it is true, for, not knowing 
where to find underwiiteis who would choose to insure them, and 
not finding it convenient to a purse like mine to run any hazard, 
even upon the ciedit of my own ingenuity, I was very much 
in doubt for some weeks whether any bookseller would be wilhng 
to sub}ect himself to an ambiguity that might prove veiy ex- 
pensive in case of a bad market But Johnson has heroically 
set all peradventures at defiance, and takes the whole charge 
upon himself So out I come 

Unwin was chagrined at having been kept in the dark, but 
accepted Cowper’s explanation that ^Hhe obvious and only 
reason’^ why he had resorted to Newton, and not to his 
^Hnend Unwin, was that "^Hhe former lived in London, and 
the latter at Stock,’’ A reconciliation was soon effected. 
Meanwhile, Hill had heard a lumour, and wrote for confirma- 
tion Theie is a touch of cluldlike pleasure in Cowper^s reply 
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''I am in the press, and it is vain to deny it But how mys- 
terious IS the conveyance of intelligence from one end to the 
other of your great city^ Not many days since, except one man, 
and he but a little taller than yourself, all London was ignorant 
of it, for I do not suppose that the public pimts have yet an- 
nounced this most agreeable tidings, the title-page, which is the 
basis of the advertisement, having so lately reached the publisher 
and now it is known to you, who live at least two miles distant 
from my confidant upon the occasion 

A little earlier, in sending to Newton the manuscript of his 
third moral satire, the poet had written 

send you Table Talk It is a medley of many things, some 
that may be useful, and some that, for aught I know, may be 
very diverting I am meriy that I may decoy people into my 
company, and grave that they may be the better for it Now 
and then I put on the garb of a philosopher, and take the oppor- 
tunity that disguise procures me, to drop a word in favour of 
religion In shoit, there is some froth, and here and there a 
bit of sweet-meat, which seems to entitle it justly to the name 
of a certain dish the ladies call a trifle I did not choose to be 
more facetious, lest I should consult the taste of my readers at 
the expense of my own approbation, nor more serious than I 
have been, lest I should forfeit theirs A poet in my circum- 
stances has a difficult part to act one minute ohhged to bridle 
his humour, if he has any, and the next, to clap a spur to the 
sides of It now ready to weep from a sense of the importance 
of Ins subject, and on a sudden constrained to laugh, lest his 
gravity should he mistaken for dulness If this be not violent 
exercise for the mind, I know not what is, and if any man doubt 
It, let him tiy Whether all this management and contrivance 
be necessary, I do not know, but am inclined to suspect that if 
my Muse was to go forth clad in Quaker colour, without one bit 
of riband to enliven her appearance, she might walk from one 
end of London to the other, as little noticed as if she were one 
of the sisterhood indeed ’’ 

Similarly he told Mrs Cowper that his ''sole drift was to be 
"usefuF’' — a point, he added, which "I should in vam aim at, 
unless I could he likewise entertaining ’’ 

In the case of Newton and the Major^s wife, some such 
explanations were possibly needed It is one thing, however, 
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to admit this , it is quite another to assume that, in writing to 
his old Calvinistic friends, Cowper was insincere that he was 
now finding moie satisfaction m what they would deem mere 
adornment or entertainment, and that, while representing 
his hits of sweetmeat as a lure to attract worldly leaders to 
lehgion, ho was actually including the leligious passages as a 
sop for his godly acquaintances. Cowper could be tactful, 
but hypocrisy was utterly alien to his nature Nor was it only 
to his Calvinistic correspondents that he wrote m this vein 
Wilham Unwin has never been accused of being strait-laced 
Yet to him we find Cowper sa3ning, a few years later, apropos 
of The Task 

‘‘What there is of a religious cast in this volume I have 
thrown towaids the end of it, for two reasons first, that I 
might not revolt the reader at his entrance, and secondly, that 
my best impressions might be made last. Were I to write as 
many volumes as Lope de Vega, or Voltaire, not one of them 
would be without this tincture If the world like it not, so much 
the woiso for them I make all the concessions I can, that I 
may please ihem, but I will not please them at the expense of 
conscience ” 

And, a httle latei still, ho spoke of himself, in his Poetical 
Epistle to Lady Austen, as 

“ J, who scribble rhyme, 

To catch the tnfters of the time. 

And tell them truths divine and clear 
Which, couched in prose, they will not hear ” 

Are we still to suspect him of not meaning substantially what 
he said^ ^ Let us admit, if we like, that his view of poetry is 
artistically indefensible That is not the point We see him 
entirely out of focus if we fail to reahse that his principal 
object in writing verse was morahstic, and that, by throwing 
m his “sweetmeats,” much as he enjoyed them himself, he 
was merely acting on the apostohc principle of becoming weak 
to the weak that he might gain the weak. 

^ III certain moods, it is true, Cowper said that he wrote poetiy merely to amuse 
himself But lie admitled that if he did not publish what he wrote he would 
have no mducement to write al all Plainly he wanted his voice to be heard, and 
his chief pleasure itself lay — since he was relati'velj fiec fiom pinely personal 
ambition — in being the mouthpiece of Evangehcal truth 
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Newton saw the legitimacy of this method in his own pro- 
fession But he failed sufficiently to see how “useful” to the 
cause of religion it might be in poetry He and Cowper held 
different Yiews about what was expedient in literature, but 
that their fundamental purpose was the same is shown by the 
fact that Cowper asked Newton to write an introduction for 
his first Tolume It was Cowper who made the request, 
Nevrton did not (as one might gather from some biographies) 
foist the preface on an imwilhng author. The “Introduc- 
tion,” which greatly pleased Cowper, lies before me as I write 
It IS couched in the most generous terms, and Newton’s 
affection for his alter idem shines unmistakably through it 
But Johnson — ^wisely from his own point of view, and, inci- 
dentally, from that of Evangelicalism in the larger sense — 
suggested that it should be omitted from the first edition, as 
Its definitely theological emphasis might limit the sales. His 
proposal was adopted, and there is nowhere any hint that 
Newton was even momentarily piqued 

Meanwhile, on May 25, Cow^per had to inform Unwin that 
the publication of the book was postponed 

'Tf a writer’s friends have need of patience, how much more 
the writer^ Your desire to see my muse m public, and name 
to gratify you, must both suffer the mortification of delay I 
expected that my trumpeter would have informed the world by 
this time of all that is needful for them to know upon such an 
occasion, and that an advertising blast, blown through every 
newspaper, would have said — ' The poet is coming ^ ’ — But man, 
especially man that writes verse, is born to disappointments, as 
surely as printers and booksellers are born to be the most dilatory 
and tedious of all creatures The plain English of this mag- 
nificent preamble is, that the season of publication is 3 ust elapsed, 
that the town is going into the country every day, and that my 
book cannot appear till they return — ^that is to say, not till next 
winter ” 

The misfortune, he said, had its attendant advantage, as three 
more poems — Hope, Chanty, and Conversation--<oxiiA now 
he included And, indeed, when Johnson heard in September 
that Retirement was on the stocks, he recommended that it 
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too should go to swell the collection The volume appeared 
at last in Februaiy 1782 

No authoi was ever fundamentally fieer fioni personal 
pride than Cowpei, bur, having launched his first literaiy 
venture, he was suipnsed, as he told Unvsin, to find himself 
and vanity not utter strangers 

“Every ex.tiaordinaiy occurrence in our lives affords us an 
oppoitumty to learn, if we vnll, something moie of oui own 
heal Is and tempeis than we viere beioie aware of Befoie 
I had published, I said to myself — You and I, Mi Cowpei, will 
not concern oui selves much about what the critics may say of 
our book But having once sent my wits for a venture, I soon 
became anxious about the issue, and found that I could not be 
satisfied with a waim place in my own good graces, unless my 
friends were pleased with me as much as I pleased myself 
Meeting with their appiobation, I began to feel the workings 
of ambition It is well, said I, that my friends are pleased, but 
friends aie sometimes paitial, and mine, I have reason to tlunk, 
are not altogether fiee fiom bias melhinks I should like to 
hear a stranger or two speak well of me ” 

The book was rather savagely attacked, in a manner then 
common, by the Critical Review^ which desci ibed the ‘ ‘ verses ’ ’ 
as being “in general weak and languid,” and as having 
“neither novelty, spirit, nor animation to recommend them ” 
Happily, a tribute fiom Benjamin Franklin, to whom Thorn- 
ton had sent the Poems, came as a salve to Cowper’s wound 
Franldin said that the lelish for leading poetry had long left 
him , “ but there is something so new in the manner, so easy 
and yet so correct — ^the language, so clear in the expression, 
yet concise, and so just m the sentiments, that I have read the 
whole with gi eat pleasuie, and some of the pieces moie than 
once ” He begged Thornton, to whom his letter was ad- 
dressed, to convey his thankful acknowledgments and lespects 
to the author 

Thornton lost no time in performing that pleasant office, 
and Cowper immediately sent a copy of Franklin’s letter to 
Newton, who, for his pari, lepoited that the book was likely 
“to rim, spread, and prosper”, that the grave could not help 
simhng at it, and that the gay weie struck with the truth of 
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It, and that it might find its way into His Majesty’s hands, 
“being put into a proper course for that purpose ” Cowper 
retailed this news to Unwin, and said that if the King should 
fall in love with his muse, the event would make ample 
amends for the Chancellor’s indifference , for the volume had 
been sent to the poet’s old associate Thurlow, and had, to his 
mortification, evoked no response Nor was George the Third 
moved, at this juncture, to declare his august approbation. 

With the warm approval of his intimate friends, the un- 
expected appreciation from Dr Franklin, and favourable 
notices in the London and the Gentleman' s Magazine, the 
poet was reasonably content; though one suspense still kept 
him “in hot water” The Monthly Review, the “most 
formidable” of his judges, had not yet spoken 

“Alas' when I wish for a favourable sentence from that 
quarter (to confess a weakness that I should not confess to all), 
I feel myself not a little influenced by a tender regard to my 
reputation here, even among my neighbours at Olney Here 
are watchmakers, who themselves are wits, and who at present 
perhaps think me one Here is a carpenter, and a baker, and, 
not to mention others, heie is your idol Mr. Teedon, whose 
smile is fame All these lead the Monthly Review, and all 
these will set me down for a dunce, if those terrible critics show 
them the example But oh ' wherever else I am accounted dull, 
dear Mr Griffith, let me pass for a genius at Olney' - ” 

At length the “critical Rhadamanthus” delivered itself. 
Mr. Cowper, it said, “is a poet sui generis, for, as his notes 
are peculiar to himself, he classes not with any species of 
bards that have preceded him, his style of composition, as 
well as his modes of thinking, are entirely his own.” His 
language is “plain, forcible, and expressive,” and though his 
predominant tone of mind is devotional, it is “at the same 
time duly humorous and sarcastic. Hence his very religion 
has a smile that is aich, and his sallies of humour an air that 
IS religious.” Cowper breathed again he could now look 
the carpenter, the baker, and the schoolmaster in the face 
The book, if not a great success, was by no means a failui e 
Its novelty was far more widely recognised and welcomed 
than fresh voices usually are. The explanation probably is 
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that it appeared at a moment when poetry was much m 
fashion — anthologies of verse (the first works of their kind) 
were being published vwtli much success — but when nothing 
of value was being produced Pope had died as far back as 
1741', Thomson had followed him in and Collins in 

1759 Chattel ton, Gray, and Goldsmith had more recently 
passed away, and had left no successors Dodsley m his 
Miscellany and Peaich m his Collection of Poems by Several 
Hands reprinted “specimens” by these buiied favourites 
“But the crowd,” says Humphry Ward,^ 

“the forgotten ciowd that fill the hulk of the volumes, they are 
the writers who represent the average poetical level of the time, 
the level out of which Cowper suddenly emerged to charm 
Dr Franklin Mr Cawthorne, Mi Emily, Mr Cunningham, 
Miss Carter, Mis Gieville, and a hundred others, are the 
channel into which the iiver of eighteenth-century verse 
diffused Itself before it was finally lost in the sands It is hai mless 
enough, this verse but iL is incuiably banal, it wholly lacks 
distinction ” 

“The Dutch,” said John Constable, “were a stay-at-home 
people, hence then originality” And Chesterton might 
have had Cowper m mind when he observed that “travel 
nariows the mind ” The poet attributed his own freshness 
of vision to the fact of his having few books 

“I reckon it among my principal advantages, as a composer 
of verses [he told Unwin] that I have not read an English poet 
these thirteen years, and but one these twenty years Imitation, 
even of the best models, is my aversion, it is servile and mech- 
amcal, a tnck that has enabled many to usurp the name of 
author, who could not have written at all, if they had not written 
upon the pattern of somebody indeed original. But when the 
ear and the taste have been much accustomed to the manner of 
otheis, it IS almost impossible to avoid it, and we imitate in 
spite of oui selves, )usl in proportion as we admire ” 

It IS true that remaining in one place and abstention from 
reading will not of themselves make a man original But it is 
equally true that many a potentially original mind becomes 

^ The English Poets Edited by Thomas Humphry Ward. Volume III 1928 
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conventionalised through too much suiface activity. He who 
goes everywhere, reads everything, and know'S everybody 
“worth knowing ” has little time to see, read, or know himself. 
He IS in a perpetual condition of escape It is not a mere 
coincidence that many of the world’s truest prophets or in- 
terpreters have been semi-recluses The traveller sees merely 
peoples and differences of custom The man who has to rely 
upon his own resources learns not only, in Covyper’s borrowed 
phrase, to “gather honey from a weed” he has leisure to 
commune with himself, and by familiarity with the secrets 
of one heart to understand what is common to the race. 


Ill 

Conversation and Retirermnt — the last two poems m Cow- 
per’s earhest volume — owed something to the same influence 
which was soon to “inspire” The Task One summer’s day 
in 1781, as the poet gazed through his window, he saw two 
ladies enter the draper’s shop on the opposite side of the 
market-place. One of the ladies he knew she was Mrs. 
Jones, wife of the clergyman at the neighbouring village of 
Clifton Reynes But who was her companion ? Her face and 
deportment immediately aroused his interest, and he soon 
learned, from discreet inqmries, that she was Mrs Jones’s 
sister and the widow of Sir Robert Austen, Bart With 
characteristic impulsiveness, innocent as a child’s, he re- 
quested Mrs. Unwin to ask the two ladies to tea No sooner 
had the invitation been accepted than he was filled with 
regret and apprehension. When the appointed afternoon 
arrived, he s^ank from the ordeal of meeting the guests, 
and all Mrs Unwin’s mingled tact and firmness were needed 
to prevail against his shyness But when the ceremony of 
introduction was over, and tea had set the conversation flow- 
ing, he felt uncommonly happy and at rest. Lady Austen’s 
sensibility and vivaciousness qmckly thawed his reserve He 
found himself telling her all about his own concerns, w'hile 
she, for her part, talked of France, in which she had lived 
much. 
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In the erening he escorted Mrs Jones and hei sister home, 
and a week or so latei he and Mis. Unwin retmned the call 
Acquaintanceship soon ripened into intimacy, until theie were 
few days when, if Lady Austen did not find occasion to visit 
Olney, Cowper failed to take the pleasant two miles’ walk 
through the meadows intersected by nairow arms of the river, 
past the water-mill described in the Fifth Book of The Task, 
and then up the steep path to Clifton, which, with its group 
of cottages, its antiquated dove-house, and its Georgian trinity 
of chuich, rectory, and manor, commanded the tranquil 
countryside for miles around 

Things moved so quickly that Cowper, evidently in “hop- 
o’-niy-thumb” spirits, was able to convey the following 
intelligence to Newton 

“Mrs Jones proposes, ere July closes, that she and her sister, 
and her Jones mister, and we that are heie, our course shall 
steel, to dine m the Spinme; but for a guinea, if the weather 
should hold, so hot and so cold, we had better by far stay where 
we aie For the grass there grows, while nobody mows (which 
IS veiy wrong), so rank and long, that, so to speak, ’tis at least 
a week, if it happens to ram, eie it dnes again ” 

Heaven smiled, howevei, upon the occasion. The picnic duly 
took place in the grounds of Mis. Throckmorton, of Weston 
Hall. Dick Coleman and Lady Austen’s lackey drove a wheel- 
barrow full of eatables and dnnkables into the Spinney — “a 
most delightful retirement.” A board laid over the wheel- 
barrow provided the table; the dining-room was “a root- 
house, lined with moss and ivy ” At six o’clock the servants, 
who had dined at a little distance under a great elm, boiled 
the kettle, and the wheelbarrow was again brought into 
service After tea, the revelleis — ^for so at least one of the 
guests must have deemed himself — ^took a walk through the 
park By eight o’clock all the members of the party were 
safely home, “having spent the day together from noon till 
evening ivithout one cross occurrence, or the least weariness 
of each other ” 

By October, when Lady Austen had to lelurn to London, 
she had become “Sister Anne” to Cowper, whde he was 
“Bi other William” to her. Before leaving Olney she made 
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airangements for settling there permanently in the winter of 
1785, when the lease of her town house expiied, and though 
tw^o years intervened, Cowper’s fancy readily leapt the gulf 
he tvrote to Newton, a new scene opening, which, 
whether it perform what it promises or not, will add fresh 
plumes to the wings of time If the project take effect, a 
thousand varieties will attend the change it will make in our 
situation at Olney,’’ He told Newton that Lady Austen was 
'‘veiy desirous of retirement, especially of a retirement near 
her sister, and that she was ‘‘an admirer of Mr Scott as a 
preacher, and of your two humble servants now in the green- 
house.” Her plan, he continued, was to renovate and inhabit 
that part of Orchard Side ^‘at present occupied by Dick 
Coleman, his wife and child, and a thousand rats.” 

The news was also sent to Unwin with this commentary: 

‘‘You will be pleased with this intelligence, because I have 
already told you, that she is a woman perfectly well bred, 
sensible, and in every respect agreeable, and, above all, because 
she loves your mother dearly It has in my eyes (and I doubt 
not It will have the same in yours), strong marks of providential 
interposition A female fnend, and one who bids fair to prove 
herself worthy of the appellation, comes, recommended by a 
variety of considerations, to such a place as Oiney Since Mr 
Newton went, and till this lady came^ there was not in the 
kingdom a retirement more absolutely such than ours We did 
not want company, hut when it came, we found it agreeable 
A person that has seen much of the world, and understands it 
well, has high spints, a lively fancy, and great readiness of con- 
versation, introduces spnghtlmess into such a scene as this, 
which, if It was peaceful before, is not the worse for being a little 
enhvened In case of illness too, to which all are liable, it was 
rather a gloomy prospect, if we allowed ourselves to advert to 
It, that there was hardly a woman in the place from whom it 
would have been reasonable to have expected either comfort ox 
assistance The present curate’s wife [Mrs Scott] is a valuable 
person, but has a family of her own, and though a neighbour, 
is not a very near one. But if this plan is effected, we shall be 
in a manner one family, and I suppose never pass a day without 
some inteicouise with each other ” 

Lady Austen had lost her heart to Sir Cowper — or, at least, 
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had come to regard him as a possible successor to the late 
Bai onet The chances ai e that she was genuinely in love with 
him, for her attachment to Cowper serves to lemind us, if 
another reminder be needed, that he was not merely an un- 
commonly fascinating person in himself, but that he bore 
every outward hallmark of gentility Lady Austen can hardly 
be blamed for thinking that he reciprocated her feeling 
Cowper belonged to that rare type of man whose courtesy 
and geniality, while in fact habitual, are mistaken by every 
woman who encounters him for an exceptional compliment 
to herself Such a man is himself quite ignorant, as he walks 
unselfconsciously through life, that he leaves a trail of 
(temporarily) broken hearts He is undesirous and unaware 
of exceeding oidinary politeness, and is at once surprised and 
pained when he learns that his merely natural demeanour has 
been misinterpreted Cowper was obviously attracted to 
Lady Austen, and his attitude towards her would have been 
blameahly indiscreet if it had not been so utterly guileless 
That It certainly was. One has only to compare his descrip- 
tions of her with the equally glowing accounts he wrote of 
other friends, male and female alike, to lealise that he deemed 
“ Sister Anne ” a very pleasant addition to his circle of friends, 
but nothing more 

And in another way his letters about her reveal his inno- 
cence He takes her statements at their face value. He really 
beheves that this society woman, accustomed to French seilons, 
IS deciding to settle at Olney because she now needs “retire- 
ment” — especially “a retirement near her sister ” He even 
credits her statement that she has conceived a deep admiration 
for the preaching of the lugubrious Mr Scott* And could 
childlike blindness to feminine wiles be more vmdly apparent 
than in these further remarks to Unwin? 

“She has many features in her character that you will admire, 
but one, m particular, on account of the ranty of it, will engage 
your attention and esteem She has a degree of gi atitude m her 
composition, so quick a sense of obligation, as is Jiardly to be 
found in any lank of life Discover but a wish to please her, 

and she never foigets it, not only thanks you, hut the tears will 
start into her eyes at the recollection of the smallest service ” 
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Another, and slightly less agreeable, trait in Cowper’s char- 
acter emerges from these letters Lady Austen, if she could 
have seen them, would have smiled a little ruefully as she 
read of herself, in an epistle to Unwin, that “she loves every- 
thing that has any connexion with your mother”, but she 
might positively have resented the revelation that “Brother 
William” was already envisaging her m the capacity of sick- 
nurse, should necessity arise at Orchard Side ' Cowper, while 
he was the soul of courtesy, and while the years after Mrs 
Unwin’s seizure were to show that he could repay a selfless 
devotion with a like one of his own, had still at this time a 
keen eye for his personal interests Helpless as he might 
himself be in many of the ordinary affairs of life, he had at 
least the gift of knowing how to turn his friendships to 
practical account. His deep need of help may perhaps be his 
sufiicient excuse, as his genuine devotion to his friends was 
certainly their ample reward 

Cowper’s rapid changes of mood are also revealed, once 
again, in his letter to Newton of August 21, 1781 We have 
seen, from its opening sentences, that his imagination had 
immediately flown the two years’ interval which must elapse 
between Lady Austen’s decision to live at Olney and her 
actually settling there For the moment, in his mind, the 
plan was already achieved, and he drew a purer pleasure from 
fancy than the reahty itself could ever have brought him. 
By the time he reached the end of the letter, however, his 
wings had failed him. The two intervening years now 
loomed before him like two centuries. “But these things,” 
he says, “are all at present m the clouds — ^m two years not 
only this project, but all the projects in Europe, may be dis- 
concerted ” This last note has an ominously modern nng. 
And, indeed, the world in 1781 was, by its own standards, 
gravely disturbed. The Amencan War was dragging along, 
for this country, its “disastrous” course, and in Europe, with 
England at the moment standing “at bay” against the Armed 
Neutrahty of almost all the Powers, the evemng sky of the 
eighteenth century was lund with presage of coming storm 

But It was not political convulsions which, in the following 
February, shook the friendship between Cowper and Lady 
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Austen “Sister Anne,” as we have seen, had returned to 
London a few months earlier In December Cowper had 
sent her his Poetical Epistle, in which he sees in her advent 
to Olney 

“ tK allotment of the skies, 

The hand of the Supremely Wise ” 

God, for him, had again moved in a mysterious way to per- 
foim His wonders and, having marvelled that “ Dear Anna,” 
though she 

"■must needs prefer 
The fairer scenes of sweet Sancerre," 

should have 

"come from distant Loire, to choose 
.4 cottage on the banks of Ouse,” 

ho proceeds 

“ This page of Providence, quite new, 

And now just op’mng to our mew. 

Employs our present thoughts and pains, 

To guess, and spell, what it contains • 

But day by day, and year by year, 

WiU make the daik enigma clear. 

And furnish us, perhaps, at last. 

Like other scenes already past. 

With proof, that we, and our affairs 
Ate part of a Jehovah’s cares ” 

It IS questionable whether Sir Robert Austen, deceased, had 
made his advances in this style, and probably his widow much 
preferred the lines in which her new suitor spoke of the 
“itching” and “tingling” he felt to express her “intrinsic 
meiit true ” Still, even while she must have recognised that 
if she took Cowper she would have to take his Evangelicalism 
also, the Epistle, on the whole, seemed promising 

Within two months, however, there was a rupture The 
circumstances were thus related to Unwin 

“My letters have already apprised you of that close and 
intimate connexion that took place between the lady you visited 
in Queen Ann Street, and us. Notlnng could be more promising 
though sudden m the commencement She Heated us With as 
much unreservedness of communication, as if we had been born 
in the same house, and educated together At hei departure, 
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she heiself proposed a correspondence, and because writing does 
not agiee with youi mothei, proposed a coirespondence with 
me This sort of intercourse had not been long maintained, 
before I discoveied, by some slight intimations of it, that she 
had conceived displeasure at somewhat I had written, though I 
cannot now recollect it conscious of none but the most upnght 
inoffensive intentions, I yet apologised for the passage in ques- 
tion, and the flaw was healed again Our correspondence after 
this proceeded smoothly for a considerable time, but at length 
having had repeated occasion to observe that she expressed a 
sort of romantic idea of our merits, and built such expectations 
of felicity upon our friendship, as we were sure that nothing 
human could possibly answer, I wrote to remind her that we 
were mortal, to recommend it to her not to thmk more highly 
of us than the subject would warrant, and intimating that when 
we embelhsh a creature with colours taken from our own fancy, 
and, so adorned, admire and praise it beyond its real merits, we 
make it an idol, and have nothing to expect m the end, but that 
it will deceive our hopes, and that we shall derive nothing from 
It but a painful conviction of our error. Your mother heard me 
read the letter, she read it herself, and honoured it with her 
warm approbation But it gave mortal offence, it received 
indeed an answer, but such a one as I could by no means reply 
to, and there ended (for it was impossible it should ever be 
renewed) a fiiendship that bid fair to be lasting, being formed 
with a woman whose seeming stability of temper, whose know- 
ledge of the world, and great experience of its folly, but above 
all, whose sense of religion, and seriousness of mind (for with 
all her gaiety, she is a great thinker), induced us both, m spite 
of that cautious reseive that marks om characters, to trust her, 
to love and value her, and to open our hearts for hei reception 
It may be necessary to add, that by her own desire I wrote to 
her under the assumed relation of a brother, and she to me as 
my sister . — Ceufumns in auras,'^^ 

I think I can picture Unwin handing over the letter, with a 
quiet smile, to his wife I fancy I can hear her laughing 
aloud, albeit in a fnendly spirit, after she had read its contents, 
while ^Tittle John,^^ in whose progress and education Uncle 
William always took a keen interest, wondered what the fun 
was about For Unwin, when visiting London, had called, at 
Cowqier’s instigation, to see Lady Austen, and his opinion of 
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her seems not quite to have coincided with Cowper’s own. 
But, as the poet (after his reconciliation with “dear Anna”) 
told Unvnn, he “must have seen hei to a disadvantage ” 

The “fracas” ended as suddenly as it had begun By way 
of ohve-branch Lady Austen sent Cowper thiee pairs of ruffles, 
which she had begun before the quarrel, with advice that a 
fourth pair would quickly follow “Brother William,” for 
his part, despatched to her a copy of his Poems, which had 
been promised before the contretemps Peace was re-estab- 
lished Lady Austen was soon visiting her sistei again and 
sitting at the feet of Mr Scott, and there were pleasant walks, 
as in the previous summer, between Olney and Clifton Hill 
When the autumn rains descended, Lady Austen, not to be 
daunted by mere mud, made her triumphant progress to 
Orchard Side upon a donkey; and when the roads became 
impassable even for that long-sufFering steed, Cowper amused 
himself by striking off, from a small printing press which 
“Anne” had herself given him, some verses wherein, as he 
surveyed the wintry floods, he expressed the wish that he 
were a Dutchman and could 

'‘‘‘m a bog live well content. 

And find it just my element ” 

Before the floods had subsided, Mr Jones had occasion to 
visit London No sooner had he gone than Clifton Rectory, 
“being without a garrison,” was besieged by burglars. The 
terrified ladies took refuge with Mrs Unwin Mrs. Jones and 
her daughter soon summoned up courage to return home, but 
Lady Austen, having “not quite recovered from a recent in- 
disposition,” decided to remain — ^until apartments were avail- 
able for her at Olney Vicarage. This was not the first time 
she had stayed at Orchard Side, for during the summer she 
had ridden over one Thursday with her sister to the evening 
lecture at Olney, and had not long been seated in her pew 
before “she was attacked by the most excruciating pains of 
bilious colic”— -a disorder, Cowper said, in describing the 
incident to Unwin, “to which she has lately been very 
subject” Nobly, however, she bore her agony — “without 
discovering much of what she felt even to Mrs Jones” — ^until 
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the service was over Cowper himself shall narrate the 
sequel 

“We were just sitting down to supper j when a hasty rap 
alaimed us I ran to the hall window^ for the hares being loose^ 
It was impossible to open the dooi The evening had been a 
dismal one^ laimng almost continually j, but just at that time it 
held up I entreated Mrs Jones to go lound to the gate^ and, 
understanding by hei tremulous voice that something dxstiessful 
was at hand, made haste to meet her I had no sooner reached 
the yard door, and opened it, than Lady Austen appeared leaning 
upon Mr Scott She could not speak, but thrusting her other 
arm under mine, with much difficulty made shift to attain the 
great chair by the fireside in the parlour, there she suffered 
unutterable anguish for a considerable time, till at length, by 
your mother’s application and assistance, being a little i elieved, 
she contrived to climb the staircase, and after about three hotirs’ 
agony was put to bed At eleven at night we sent off a messenger 
to Northampton, who returned at seven the next morning, and 
brought a physician with him He prescribed, and she was 
better Friday night she slept toleiably, rose cheerful, and 
entertained us all Saturday with much agreeable conversation 
as usual, but her spirits being too great foi her strength, the 
consequence was a fiightful hysteric fit, w^hich seized her just 
as she was going to bed She was alone, for her sister had been 
obliged to go home , and thinking there was no need of such a 
precaution, she would have nobody else to sleep with her The 
appointed signal was, that she should knock if she wanted 
anything She did so, your mother hastened to the chamber, 
and I after her to know if I could be of any use She had not 
begun to undress, so I was admitted, and soon after her duoider 
became quite convulsive, accompanied with most of the symp- 
toms of the most violent fits of that sort I have ever seen In 
about an houi she grew better, rested tolerably, and was in good 
spnits on Sunday, and last night well enough to return to 
Clifton upon the ass To-day we dine theie ’’ 

Lady Austen’s second enforced slay at Orchard Side lasted 
a little longer* But the Vicarage was soon ready for her, and 
theie she enteied into residence* The doorway m the 
Vicarage wall, which had been closed since Newton left, was 
opened again Bi other William and Sister Anne met each 

Q 
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Other for several hours eveiy mornings aud “a practice 
obtained at length of dining with each other alternately 
eveiy day, Sundays excepted ” In the evenings the poet read 
aloud, or there was a game of battledoie and shuttlecock, or, 
while a little dog under hei chair “pei formed in the vocal 
way to admiration,” Lady Austen sat at the haipsichoid and 
sang songs written for her by Cowpei Among these was 
‘‘ Toll for the Brave ” The sea often haunted Cowper’s 
imagination, and the wreck of the Royal George inevitably 
appealed to his passive heroism 

“It was not in the battle. 

No tempest gave the shock, 

She sprang no fatal leak, 

She ran upon no rock. 

His sword was in the sheath. 

His fingers held the pen, 

When Kempenfelt went down 
With twice four hundred men ” 

It may be that the event had also awakened echoes lu the 
glooimer recesses of the poet’s mind, and that he saw a 
similitude between the fate of the ship and lus own imagined 
doom At any rate, the poem is one of those peifoclly in- 
spired utterances which fill the reader with marvel that the 
simplest language — ^for there is hardly a line here which, 
isolated, is not bald prose— can, by fitting arrangement, pro- 
duce so moving an effect. Hardly less successful, in its own 
way, is that classic of the schoolroom, written in 1780. 

Cowper’s correspondence fiom this time onwards is so 
plentiful that it is no longer possible for us to keep pace with 
the outpourings of his thoughts, moods, and fancies Most 
of the letters, ranging over a wide variety of topics, are cheer- 
ful, and often merry. But melancholy coutniUi''S lo break in 
at intervals, and the writer’s despairing tone about himself 
contrasts oddly with the combined fervour and sanity of many 
of his observations on religion in geneial It is stiange to 
compare letters such as that ^ which contains his reflections 
on a sermon by Paley with otheis like the following (wiiLten, 
however, in the month of January!) to Newton 

1 To William UiiwiD, May 12, 1783. 
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^^The new year is already old in my account I am not^ 
indeedj sufficiently second-sighted to he able to boast by anticipa- 
tion an acquaintance with the events of it yet unborn^ but rest 
convinced that, be they what they may, not one of them comes 
a messenger of good to me If even death itself should be of the 
number, he is no friend of mine It is an alleviation of the woes 
even of an unenlightened man, that he can wish foi death, and 
indulge a hope, at least, that in death he shall find deliverance* 
But, loaded as my life is with despaii, I have no such comfort 
as would result fiom a supposed probability of better things to 
come, were it once ended For, more unhappy than the traveller 
with whom I set out, pass through what difficulties I may, through 
whatever dangers and afflictions, I am not a whit the nearer 
home, unless a dungeon may be called so This is no very 
agreeable theme, but in so great a dearth of subjects to write 
upon, and especially impressed as I am at this moment with a 
sense of my own condition, I could choose no other* The 
weather is an exact emblem of my mind in its present state. A 
thick fog envelopes everything, and at the same time it freezes 
intensely You will toll me that this cold gloom will be suc- 
ceeded by a cheerful spring, and endeavour to encourage me to 
hope foi a spnxtual change resembling it — but it will be lost 
labour Natuie revives again, but a soul once slam lives no 
moj e . My friends, I know, expect that I shall see yet again 
They think it necessary to the existence of divine truth, that he 
who once had possession of it should never finally lose it* I 
admit the solidity of this reasoning in every case but my own 
And why not m my own^ I forestall the answer — God's 
ways are mystenous, and He giveth no account of His mattcis 
—an answer that would serve my purpose as well as thens that 
use It* There is a mystery in my destruction, and in lime it 
shall be explained*'" ^ 

Gloomy, indeed* Yet the literary felicity itself belies in 
some degree the sentiments it expresses. Moreover, even this 
letter slides m the end into quite cheerful references to Mrs. 

^ In the hope of comforljog Cowpei, Newton recdlled for hn$ benefit the &tory 
of one Simon Browne, a dissenting mimslei, who had suffered all Cowpei’s own 
delusions By citing a paialiel case Newton wished to disprove the pool’s own 
iniagmed smguldiil^ Up jailed lo convince him , but Uio attempt was as well 
mlciitioned as the method, surely, was sound Who has not sought, m a similai 
manner, to allay the neeciless feais of a litend ? Yet — on the prmcxplc that any 
stick IS good enough lor the beating of an opponent — cerUnit critics hare pointed 
to Newton’s action as an instance of his supposed obtuseness ^ 
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Unwin, Newton himself, and one of his nieces, while the 
writer promises to send the manuscript of a new light poem 
The Colubnad, founded on the incident of a viper’s recent 
intrusion into the garden at Orchard Side and the reactions 
towards “so novel an appearance” of “the old cat” and her 
“retinue of kittens ” The letter, indeed, shows again that 
foi Cowper, as Goldwin Smith says, “the language of despond- 
ency had become habitual, and did not always flow from a 
soul leally in the depths of woe ” 

That Cowper’s despondency appears most often in his corre- 
spondence with Newton is not to be denied The simple 
explanation is that, while Cowper’s warmth towards his 
various fnends fluctuated slightly at different periods, Newton 
was, on the whole, the one to whom he addiessed himself with 
least reserve To him he most fieely poured out his troubles 
But to him also many of his happiest and most playful letters 
were diiected Newton, for example, was the recipient, 
during the years covered by otu present chapter, of thiee of 
the classic examples of Cowper’s epistolary art. It was to 
him that the poet sent the account of Puss’s escape, and of the 
thrilling and successful hunt for him through the town. It 
was Newton who received the description of the visit to 
Oi chard Side of the unctuous Parliamentary candidate And 
It was Newton who was first privileged to read another letter 
which, familiar though it be, must be quoted yet again. 

“Since our conflagration here,^ we have sent two women and 
a boy to the ]ustice, for depredation, Sue Riviss, for stealmg a 
piece of beef, which, in her excuse, she said she intended to 
take care of This lady, whom you well remember, escaped for 
want of evidence, not that evidence was indeed wanting, but 
our men of Gotham judged it unnecessary to send it. With her 
went the woman I mentioned before, who, it seems, has made 
some sort of profession, but upon this occasion allowed herself 
a latitude oi conduct rather inconsistent with it, having filled 
her apron 'with wearing-apparel, which she likewise intended 
to take caie of She would have gone to the county gaol, had 
Billy Rahan, the baker’s son, who prosecuted, insisted upon it, 
hut he good-natuiedly, though I think weakly, interposed in her 

There had recently been another senoxsi ontbreal; of fire at Olnoy 
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fayour, and begged her off The young gentleman who accom- 
panied these fair ones, is the junior son of Molly Boswell He 
had stolen some non work, the property of Griggs, the butcher 
Being convicted, he was ordered to be whipped, which operation 
he underwent at the cart’s tail, from the stone-house to the high 
arch, and back again. He seemed to show great fortitude, but 
It was all an imposition upon the public The beadle, who 
performed it, had filled his left hand with red ochre, through 
which, after every stroke, he drew the lash of his whip, leaving 
the appearance of a wound upon the skin, but in reality not 
hurting him at all This being perceived by Mr, Constable 
Handseomb, who followed the beadle, he applied his cane, without 
any such management or precaution, to the shouldeis of the too 
merciful executioner The scene immediately became naoi'e 
interesting The beadle could by no means be prevailed upon 
to strike hard, which provoked the constable to strike harder, 
and this double flogging continued, till a lass of Silver End, 
pitying the pitiful beadle thus suffering under the hands of the 
pitiless constable, joined the procesbion, and placing heiseli 
immediately behind the latter, seized him by his capillary club, 
and pulling him backwards by the same, slapped his face with a 
most Amazonian fury This concatenation of events has taken 
up more of my paper than I intended it should, but I could not 
forbear to inform you how the beadle threshed the thief, the 
constable the beadle, and the lady the constable, and how the 
thief was the only person concerned who suffered notbing,^^ 

It was in writing to Newton, again, that Cowper most often 
broke into sportive rhyme* He also corresponded very gaily 
with Mrs, Newton,^ who made him the best of returns* 
"When I write to Mr Newton,” he told her, "he answers 
me by letter, when I write to you, you answer me in fish ” 

IV 

Cowper’s gloomy letter to Newton, quoted in the pievious 
section, is dated January 15, 1784* I have, therefore, slightly 
anticipated events. 1 lepi odnoed that letter to show that even 

^ See^ for instance, the letter of knie 1780, desciijnng the misadyenture of the 
gingerbread itian, the gingerbread wife, and the runaway horse — an nicideik 
that pjobably helped later to provide colour foi John (jilpm Also the letter 
(entirely m veise) dated Septembei 16, 1781 
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the darkest houis when expression was possible to Cowper at 
all weie by no means umelieved by lighter shades (There 
weie, of couise, the times of actual madness when his pen lay 
unused ) But that epistle to Newton is evidence in itself that 
Cowpei was, during this peiiod, hovering precariously once 
moie upon deiangement. Mrs Unwin had hrst noticed the 
returning symptoms of his old malady in the autumn of 
1782 Ten yeais had separated each of his preceding attacks 
The same inteival, therefore, would soon have elapsed again 
That meie fact could not fail to disturb the poet, with his un- 
fortunate capacity for auto-suggestion. Lady Austen, after 
her second brief stay at Oi chard Side, had just taken up her 
residence at Olney Vicarage. Her vivacity had served for a 
time to keep Cowper’s gloomy thoughts at bay. But her 
presence was no magic specific against his despondency. How 
could she have permanently satisfied one who, while he had 
so rich a fund of gaiety, was essentially and deeply serious? 
She did not heisell lack an underlying sobiiety but a gulf 
lay between her mundane good sense and Cowper’s spiritual 
fervour. 

She had been a useful tonic But a tonic, if administered 
too often or too long, progressively weakens iii effect It may 
at length become actually dangerous. The society of Lady 
Austen was ultimately to reach that point with Cowper. In 
1782, however, it was still efficacious. Every one knows how 
John Gilpin came to be written One October evening as 
Lady Austen sat with Mrs, Unwin and the poet in the parlour 
at Oi chard Side, she told a story, remembeied from girlhood, 
of a certain London citizen who rode out of town with his 
wife to celebrate the twentieth anniveisary of their wedding, 
and who went much further than he intended. Against the 
drollery of the tale Cowper’s mood was at first adamant. But 
as the narrator, undaunted, went on, his face began to 
brighten, and soon the parlour echoed with peals of un- 
controllable laughter That same night The Diver ting History 
of John Gilpin began to frame itself in his miiid He sprang 
from bed and committed to paper the fust draft of the ballad, 
which he showed to the ladies over the breakfast table Foi 
several days, secluded in the greenhouse, he feverishly revised 
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and polished, and sent across instalments of the poem, as he 
finished them, for the delight of Wilson the barber 

John Gilpin fust appeared anonymously in the Public 
Advertiser for NoYember 1782 It became so popular that it 
was “hackneyed in every magazine, every newspaper, and 
every stieet ” In May 1784, Henderson gave a further fillip 
to Its fame by reading it at Freemasons’ Hall, though Thomas 
Wright conclusively disproves the legend that it was the noted 
comedian who originally made its fortune As for Cowper 
himself, he was both delighted and a little uneasy over its 
success At least he had the satisfaction of knowing, as he 
told Unwin, that if people were every wheie laughing at his 
poem, 

“they do not always laugh so innocently, or at so small an 
expense — for in a world like this, abounding with subjects for 
satire, and with satirical wits to mark them, a laugh that hints 
nobody has at least the grace of novelty to recommend it Swift’s 
darling motto was. Five la bagatelle — a good wish for a philo- 
sopher of his complexion, the greater pait of whose wisdom, 
whencesoever it came, most certainly came not from above. La 
bagatelle has no enemy in me, though it has neither so warm 
a friend, nor so able a one, as it had m him ’’ 

Cowper adds that “strange as it may seem, the most ludi- 
crous lines I ever wiote have been wiitten in the saddest 
mood, and, but foi that saddest mood, perhaps had never been 
written at all ” A close bond between humour and sadness 
there must, in the nature of things, always be. Yet the hour 
in which a humorous poem is actually written can hardly 
itself be gloomy, and I think Goldwin Smith is right when he 
insists that Cowper “sometimes exaggerated his own misery,” 
and that, while he afterwards fancied John Gilpin to have been 
inspired by a mood of deepest depression, he had probably 
writlen it “in an inteival of high spirits between two such 
moods ” However that may be, the world was gioatly sweet- 
ened by the ballad of the luckless linen-draper. Clean 
humoui , as Cowper had good cause to remark, was not then 
too plentiful. That John Gilpin was immediately appreci- 
ated shows, on the other hand, that there was already an 
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awalcening of better taste. Wesley and his followers may 
not have made a raising of the tone of humour their prime 
aim they might even have been slightly pei imbed by the 
idea But Evangelicalism was, incidentally, having that 
effect 

The January of 1785 passed without its dreaded issue 
Cowpcr remained comparatively cheeiful If Lady Austen 
v\eie responsible foi diverting his thoughts during a critical 
month, in which otheiwise he might have frightened himself 
mto madness again, I would not withhold one jot of the credit 
due to her Her helpfulness to the poet was nevertheless 
approaching its end. though first she was to set him to the 
task m whose fulfilment he became a poet indeed In July 
1785, she suggested that he should attempt a long effort in 
blank verse (The moral satires had been written in rhymed 
couplets ) He stared vacantly at her, and said that he lacked 
a subject Whethei Lady Austen spoke flippantly, or whether 
slie realised that any theme, if determined for him, would 
suffice to stir Cowper’s pen and make his fancy wander at 
large thiough earth and heaven, we cannot be sure It is 
piobable, however, that if she had told him to write about 
Noah, or Mi Wilson’s parti-coloured polo, or even perhaps 
her own eyebiows, instead of about the parloui sofa which 
happened to attiact her notice at the moment, the immediate 
effect would have beeli equally happy and the final result 
much the same 

But since “the fan” commanded him to sing the sofa, 
“sing the Sofa” he did From contemplating the sofa as a 
boon to the gouty, his mind passed by an easy transition to the 
healthy who need no sofa These in tmn prompted visions 
of country walks and so, with shudders at the thought of the 
folly and vice of cities, he turned to the praise of Nature, and 
then of Nature’s God Glory be to Lady Austen who set the 
ink flowing I She deserves, and doubtless enjoys, her reward 
in paradise, as she has her secure niche in the temple of 
eaithly fame. Yet it is nonsense to say that she “mspned” 
The Task, as she did perhaps, in the stiict sense, inspne John 
Gilpin She not only gave Cowper the theme — and the story 
— ^for that ballad' her mood vitally elicited his own. There 
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IS nothing of “Anna” in The Task. While it abounds in 
pla 3 i€ul or charming touches of the poet’s own person- 
ality, and while it has many passages of ordinary 
“good sense,” suggesting the eighteenth-centuiy gentle- 
man of culture, it is, in its essential aim, scope, and 
sense of values, both a reflection and a product of the 
Methodist Revival 

Poor Lady Austen' Having set “Brother William” to 
work, she became an impediment to its fulfilment Soon 
Cowper was so engrossed in writing the poem that he lamented 
the loss of time involved by his morning devoirs His com- 
panion must have begun to suspect that she now played 
second fiddle to his muse. It has been hinted also, though 
there seems to be no proof, that Mrs. Unwin was a httle 
jealous of “ Sister Anne ” She may have been , she was, after 
all, human. It is true, as Southey has said, that we shall later 
see Lady Hesketh and Mrs Unwin “ sharing ” Cowjier with- 
out any ill-feeling, but perhaps the parallel haidly holds 
good At all events, Solomon’s “three-fold coid” to which 
Cowper had compared the triumvnal lelationship of “Maiy,” 
“Anna,” and himself, showed ominous signs of breaking 
Even to Cowper it must have become plain that Lady Austen 
would not permanently be content with the status of “sister ” 
What precipitated the rupture we cannot tell All we know 
IS that in the spring of 1784 the poet sent her ladyship “ a very 
tender yet resolute letter, in which he explained and lamented 
the circumstances that foiced him to i enounce hei society.” 
Alas' that letter, which most of all Cowper’s epistles we 
should like to have, was destroyed by its recipient in a lit of 
angel She probably regretted her action aftei wards, for she 
admitted that it was a very good letter There was no le- 
conciliation this time Lady Austen soon left Olney for 
Bristol, and, though she visited her sister in 1786 and 1787, 
she and Co’viTpor never met again Her heart did not break 
She eventually mariied M de Taidif, an accomplished Fiench 
gentleman, and died in Pans in 1 802 

It IS impossible to withhold sympathy from Lady Austen. 
Cowper had httle fortune to tempt hoi, and she must have 
been attiacted to him, as well she might be, for himself. 
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And only a month or two before the final severance he had 
sent her a poem entitled, “To a Lady who Wore a Lock of 
his Han Set with Diamonds” 

“ T/rr star that beams on Anna's h cast 
Conceals he? William’s hair , 

'Twas lately sever'd from the rest 
To be promoted there 

The heart that beats beneath that breast 
Is William's, well I know, 

A nobler prize and richer far 
Than India coidd bestow 

She thus his favour'd lock prefers, 

To make her William shine , 

The ornament indeed is hers. 

But all the honow mine ” 

The veises aic, however, in tlic eighlconth-century tradition 
of “gallanliy,” and that Cowpoi was using the convention 
sulficiently pioves to ns that his heart was not seriously 
engaged Had Lady Austen understood him better, she too 
would have realised the truth. She might have paused to 
reflect, also, that hei admirer, even though he had given her 
a lock of his hau, was a staid bachelor of fifty-two Yet a 
woman of merely aveiage insight can hardly he blamed for 
having diawn false conclusions from such an address. She 
could not he expected to realise that the note of intimacy was 
habitual to the writer, and that the verses had been composed 
vfith the most guileless desire to please a friend Cowper 
may — ^by noimal, or modern, rules — have been indiscreet 
But we cannot condemn a child for not being an adult • and, 
in his attitude towards women, “Brother William” was 
simple as an infant 

II Mrs Uuwin had b<'en ]< alous of Lady Austen, she ne^d 
not hav( boon If oiic wi'-hes to appraise the gulf between 
Coi%pei '« 1 egai d foi I be oiie woman and his love for the other, 
01 il one -woulcl see vjvidl), as on a screen, his idea of lelalave 
values, one cannot do belter ilian contrast the hues to “Anna” 
with this imperishable sonnet 
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“Mary ' I tvant a lyre wilh other strings, 

Such aid from Heaven as some havefeigrCd they drew ' 
An eloquence scarce given to mortals, new, 

And undebas’d by praise of meaner thmgs ' 

That, ere through age or woe I shed my wings, 

I may record thy worth, with honour due, 

In verse as musical as thou art true , — 

V erse, that immortalizes whom it sings ' 

But thou hast little need there is a Book, 

By seraphs writ with beams of heav'nly light. 

On which the eyes of God not rarely look , 

A chronicle of actions just and bright ' 

There all thy deeds, my faithful Mary, shine. 

And since thou owh'st that praise, I spare thee mine ” 


V 

The gap left in Cowper’s life by Lady Austen’s departure 
was filled by the Throckmoiton family, whom he called “The 
Progs.” It will be remembered that the celebrated picnic of 
1781 had been enjoyed in the grounds of Mrs. Throckmoiton’s 
ancestral mansion, Weston Hall, about a mile from Olney 
That good lady had given Cowper the key of her Paik, so that 
he might range it at will, now another Mrs Throckmoiton, 
“young, genteel, and handsome,” reigned in her stead ^ 
With her husband, John (afterwards Sir John), there lived his 
brother George When John succeeded to the estate, Cowper 
had sent him a complimentary card, begging the continuance 
of the privilege extended to him by the new sqinre’s mother, 
who had recently died at Bath. The request was granted, but 
two yeais passed before a friendship began to npen The 
Throckmortons, the poet then wrote, “ are Papists, but much 
more amiable than many Protestants.” They seem to have 
earned his tribute It is amusing, none the less, to see how 
quickly Cowper’s narrow opinions gave way to liis warm 
regard for individuals He was now not merely countenancing 
dissent-~for William Bull still came over regularly from 
Newport Pagnell, no longer carrying his own box of tobacco, 


i She was the daughter of Thojnas Giffoid, ol Chillington, Stafford iline 
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Since Ills host had taken to keeping a supply of the wicked 
weed in stock — ^liuL consoi ting with Roman Catholics ' 

The immediate cause of Ins closer acquaintanceship with 
the Throckmortons was an esqieiiment in flying “A fort- 
night ago,” he wioLe Unwin in December 1785, “I received 
an invitation in the civillest terms, in which he [John Throck- 
moiton] told me that the next day he should attempt to fill a 
baUoon, and if it would be any pleasure foi me to be present, 
should be happy to see me Your mother and I went.” 
Aeronautics were then, so to speak, in the air At least that 
IS where its votaries wished to find themselves But on this 
occasion — ^though the endeavour was “very philosophically 
made” — ^the balloon “could not be filled.” ^ Cowper enpyed 
the occasion not less on that account 

“The whole count! y was there . Our reception was, how- 
evei. Haltering to a great degree, insomuch that more notice 
seemed to be taken of us than we could possibly have expected 
— ^indeed lathoi more than that of any of his other guests They 
even seemed anxious lo lecommeud themselves to our regards. 
We drank chocolate, and were asked to dine, but were engaged. 
A day oi two afteiwaids, Mrs Unwm and I walked that way, 
and weie ovei taken m a showei I found a tiee that I thought 
would shelter us both, a large elm, in a grove that fionts the 
mansion Mis T observed us, and, running towards us in the 
ram, insisted on oui walking m. He was gone out We sat 
chatting with her till the weather cleared up, and then at her 
instance took a walk with her in the garden ” 

Cowper and Mrs Unwin thenceforward dined frequently 
at Weston Hall, and the more they saw of its occupants the 

^ Tliougli the balloon refused to ascend, it inspired Cowper to a senes of 
cbjuacteii..lic leUer-. In ore of them ho issnres Newton, upon peisonal experi- 
ence that the new ineihocl ol true! is pleasant dreamt last mght that 
I ^L-ove imseii iluougli l]ic rpoei tcgiorq m a balloon and pair, with the greatest 
«.Tse aiiJ aecur‘ly tie asRs irvMi-' 3 Mm does not think it possible to convey 
such a c^iientiiv of iniiaxiini iliie ui niio ihe stomach and abdomen that the 
plulobophcr, no ]on^>ci guuitaliiig Lo a cenlie, shall ascend by his own coni- 
paiati^e levity, and never stop till he has leaclied the niednim exactly m equilihio 
with himself'' Dis' ussing e matter seimubly with Newton, and exhibiting 
considerable imdeistanding oi the scientihc pjoblems involved, he assumes tliat 
the ait of flying will ultimately he masteied, but poudeis whether it will piove a 
blessing 01 a judgment ” He gives his leasons for believing the lattei, Some 
of the “ thousand evils ” he foresaiv have been tragically luliiHed I^^el us liope 
that in the long run his prophecy will be falsified 
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more they liked them “You say well, my dear,” Lady 
Hesketh was informed by her cousin a few years later, 

“ that in Mr Throckmorton we have a peerless neighbour, we 
have so In point of information upon all important subjects, 
in respect, too, of expression and address, and, in short, every- 
thing that enters into the idea of a gentleman, I have not found 
his equal (not often) anywhere. Were I asked who in my 
judgment appioaches nearest to him in all his amiable quahties 
and qualifications, I should certainly answer his brother 
George.” 

Mrs. Throckmorton was described to Newton as a “con- 
summate assemblage of all that is called good-nature, com- 
plaisance, and innocent cheerfulness.” Covyper added that 
“they have lately received many gross affronts from the 
people of this place, on account of their religion. We 
thought It therefore the more necessary to treat them 
with respect.” As for the Throckmortons’ “good-natured 
Padre” who was later to give help in transcribing his 
Homer, the poet could positively have “hugged” him one 
evening, for some humorous comment he made at the ex- 
pense of his own Popery — ^thereby proving, of course, his 
“breadth of mind.” 

Partridges and hares fiom the Hall now found their way to 
the table at Orchard Side, and when Mr. Throckmorton fished 
he did not, though doubly a disciple of St Peter, forget “the 
most ichthyophagous of Protestants ” When, as often hap- 
pened, the family were away, Cowper and Mrs. Unwin made 
the contents of the Hall garden their own. As Clifton no 
longer held its old lure for him, Cowper now took his favourite 
walk westerwards across three fields from Olney to the shght 
elevation which he called “yon eminence,” where 

“our pace 

Has slackened to a pause, and we have home 
The rising tmnd, scar ce conscious that it blew ” 

From here he obtained his famous view of the Ouse valley, 
with its scatteiod villages and chuich spires. A descent into a 
hollow led him to the farmhouse which he named “The 
Peasant’s Nest.” Rising thence he passed through a planla- 
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tion of yews, firs, and pines, from Lhe end of which “ a length 
of colonnade,” with its chestnuts, invited him A slight 
decline led to the “Ruslic Bridge,” and then, mounting again, 
and following a patli along the noithern side of Weston Park, 
under a canopy of oaks, he reached the quaint hexagonal 
structure known as the Alcove Anothei declivity, “sharp 
and short,” like the le ascent, took him across a tiny channel 
— “the little Naiad ” He now gained the “Avenue of Lime 
Tiees” of which Mr Tlirockmoiton was specially proud, and, 
having gazed his fill at the arch made by these noble trees, 
‘ defined tvith such exactness that no cathedral in the world 
can show one of more magnificence or beauty,” he entered, 
by a Chinese gate, the Wilderness, with its cawing of rooks, 
Its statue ol a recumbent lion, and its two monumental urns, 
on one of which was inscribed his own epitaph for John 
Throckmorton’s pointer Tn the Wilderness, sunounded by 
evergreens, shiubs, and elms, was the Gothic Temple, a 
favourite resort of Newton when he visited Olneyj while at 
the end of a vista facing the Temple stood a bust of Homer. 
The grounds had been laid out by that famous eighteenth- 
century landscape gaidener, Lancelot — or, as he preferred to 
call himself, “Capability” — Blown ^ 

WesLon Hall, which lay on the left side of the road from 
Olney, just outside the village, was demolished in 1827 
Having been built at diffeient times, it was odd, rather than 
beautiful, in appearance Weston Lodge, the plain stone 
house which Mrs Unwin and Cowper were later to make their 
home, suivives. It stands on the opposite side of the street, 
winch is entered through one of the old gates of Weston Park 
— ^the reason being that the pnvate road of the Throckmorlons 
IS now the public road, while the foimer public road has long 
since been disused Various other relics of “Capability” 
Brown’s work still mark the site of the Park, and give a touch 
of the bizarie to what is otherwise an undistinguished but 
pleasant hamlel. The church, at the lop end of the climbing 

^ Ilediders wlio wish to supplement then loading ol The Task with detailed 
informalion about its topogxaphy should tuiu to Sloior's ciuummg booh of 
engiavings entitled Cowpet Illustrated hy a Snm of Views Tn or Ncm the Paik of 
WesloiirUndetwood^ Buekingliartihhue^ Accompanied with Copious Dacrtpttons and <5i 
Sketch of the Foetus LJe 1804* See also The Town of Cowpet By Thomas Wright 
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Village, remains indeed a haunt of ancient peace, and fiom 
the churchyard — undisturbed, save, perhaps, by the grave- 
diggei with whom I recently talked as he puffed at his clay 
pipe — one may gaze down upon a pastoral landscape which 
has changed comparatively little since it inspired the herald 
of the Romantic Revival 



Chapter Eleven 

THE POET AND HIS AGE 
I 

I N WRITING The Task Covi’per followed Tully’s rule — 
“Nulla dies sine linea” — which, he said tiuly, “will make 
a volume m less time than one would suppose ” On some 
days he composed only three lines, on others he discovered 
‘ ‘ a more fluent vein ’ ’ But he resolved not to ‘ ‘ meddle ’ ’ with 
blank verse again* “not having the music of rhyme, it 
requires so close an attention to the pause and cadence, and 
such a peculiar mode of expression, as to render it, to me at 
least, the most difficult species of poetry ” If in the sequence 
of his ideas Cowper was the most spontaneous of writers, he 
was a fastidious — ^though not always an impeccable — stylist. 

In Oclobei 1784, he sent the completed manuscript — “four 
quii es of verse ’ ’ — to Unwin, ‘ ‘ In some passages,’ ’ he told him, 

“you will observe me very satiiical. Writing on such subjects 
I could not be otherwise I can write nothing without aiming 
at least at usefulness it were beneath my yeais to do it, and 
still moi e dishonourable to my religion I know that a refoi ma- 
lion of such abuses as I have censuied is not to be expected 
from the efforts of a poet, but to contemplate the world, its 
follies, Its vices, its indiffeience to duty, and its strenuous 
attachment to what is evil, and not to reprehend, were to 
approve it ” 

After further variations on this familiar theme, the letter 
concludes 

“My descriptions aie all from nature* not one of them 
second-handed My delineations of the heart are fiom my own 
experience not one of them borrowed from books, or in the 
leasi degree conjectural. In my numbers, which I have varied 
as much as I could (for blank verse without vauety of numbers 
IS no better than hladdei and stung), I have imitated nohody, 
though sometimes peihaps iheie may he an apparent resem- 

256 
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blance, because at the same tame that I would not imitate, I 
have not affectedly differed. 

“If the work cannot boast a regular plan (in which lespect 
however I do not think it altogether indefensible), it may yet 
boast, that the reflections are naturally suggested always by the 
preceding passage, and that except the fifth book, which is rather 
of a political aspect, the whole has one tendency , to discounten- 
ance the modem enthusiasm after a London life, and to recom- 
mend lural ease and leisure, as friendly to the cause of piety 
and virtue ” 

To Unwin, this time, was delegated the business of finding 
a publisher. Johnson was to be approached first, but if he 
stroked his chin, surveyed the ceiling, and cried “Humph'” 
Unwin was to anticipate him by saying that the author would 
certainly not wish him to undertake anything to Ins own dis- 
advantage Longman was to be tried next, and, failing him, 
Nichols, the prmtei of the Gentleman^ s Magazine. But, 
urged the poet, “ Lake no pains to conquer them. The idea of 
being hawked about, and especially of you being the hawker, 
is insuppoi table ... I may possibly envy authors who can 
afford to publish at their own expense, and in that case should 
write no more . . the mortihcation would not break my 

heart.” Johnson, however, did not cry “Humph'” and 
Cowper foolishly sold him the copyright The Task brought 
Its author little direct profit, though it paved the way for a 
State pension later. 

It will be recalled that when his first volume was being 
written Cowper temporarily offended Unwin by noi telling 
him of it, and by consulting Newton about its production 
Whj had he now reversed the process? Even though Newton 
and his wife spent three weeks at Olney while the first book 
of The Task was on the stocks, they were given no hint of 
what was toward. Not until the work was well advanced were 
tidings of It broken to Newton, who replied with “a most 
friendly letter indeed,” but who, like Unwin on the former 
occasion, was naturally a little nettled. He received excuses 
similai to those previously offered Unwin There was a 
momentary breach Newton became somewhat “peevish,” 
and Cowper, on his own confession, answered him in haste 
E 
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But Ihe storm m a teacup quickly subsided Newton wrote 
most appreciatively of The. Task when it was printed, and 
Cow per leplicd that he had iccoived “ a like favouiable leport 
of It fi om several different quai ters, but never any (for obvious 
reasons) that has gratified me more than yours ” 

The honouis in this brief battle belong, suiely, to Newton. 
Cowpei, even if his true purpose had been that of “suipiising 
agieeably,” had shown bad taste and an uncharacteiistic dis- 
regard foi past favours The plea sometimes made for him^ — • 
that he was afraid Newton might wish to nariow down the 
scope or style of the poem — may have in it a giain of justifica- 
tion But, as he had treated Unwin similarly a few years 
earlier, I think the main explanation of his conduct lies merely 
in his moodiness He had, as I have suggested, “warmer” 
or “colder” fits towards particular friends Or it might be 
truoi to say that circumstances, dm mg certain periods, dic- 
tated a more regular correspondence with one friend than 
with another, and that the friend uppermost in his thoughts 
at the time seemed to demand the closest degree of 
intimacy 

He was soon writing again as affectionately as ever to 
Newton — and again revealing his mercurial spnits. Refer- 
ring to the approaching publication of The Task, he says. 
“I am even so indifferent to the matter, that I can truly 
assort myself guiltless of the very idea of my book sometimes 
whole days together. God knows that, my mind having been 
occupied more than twelve years in the contemplation of the 
most distressing subjects, the world, and its opinion of what 
I write, IS become as unimportant to me as the whisthng of a 
bird in a bush.” This was quite honest at the moment, and 
It reflected the deepest side of Cowper’s nature Yet, while 
for “whole days together” he might be indifferent to applause 
or censure, there were other days when he expressed himself, 
with equal sincerity, thus* 

“fldvmg imitated no man, I may reasonably liope that I shall 
not incur the disadvantage of a compaiison with my betters 
Milton’s manner was pecuhai So is Thomson’s Ho that 
should write like eithei of them, would, in my judgment, 
deserve the name of a copyist, but not of a poet A judicious 
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and sensible leader tlierefoie, like yourself, will not say that my 
manner is not good, because it does not resemble theiis, but will 
rather consider what it is in itself Blank verse is susceptible 
of much grealei diversification of manner, than verse m rhyme 
and why the modem writeis of it have all thought proper to cast 
then numbers alike, I know not Certainly it was not necessity 
that compelled them to it I flatter myself, however, that I have 
avoided that sameness with others, which would entitle me to 
nothing but a shaie m one common oblivion with them all It 
is possible that, as the reviewer of my former volume found 
cause to say that he knew not to what class of writers to refer 
me, the reviewer of this, whosoever he shall be, may see occasion 
to remark the same singularity At any rate, though as little 
apt to be sanguine as most men, and more prone to fear and 
despond, than to overrate my own productions, I am persuaded 
that I shall not forfeit anything by this volume that I gained 
by the last ” 

He was a true piophet. The Task appeared in June 1785, 
and was immediately successful The volume contained also 
John Gilpin, Tirocinium,^ and An Epistle to Joseph Hill 
Cowper had felt scruples about including Gilpin Doubtless 
the ballad helped to win popularity for The Task, and perhaps, 
as the writer hoped, to make some thoughtless readers travel, 
like the linen-draper himself, though to better purpose, 
further than they intended ' 


II 

“In his poems,” says Humphry Ward, Cowper “has re- 
vealed himself with a winning naivete that is almost without 
example; and when we add to the autobiographical passages 
in Retirement, and The Task the friendly confidences of the 
letters, we fmd that theie remains nothing for the critic to 
interpret.” ^ That is one reason, peihaps, why Cowper has 
always been more popular with “middle class” readers than 
with the intelligentsia Not all professors are so modest as 
Dr Ward Many of them wish to display their own prowess, 


1 See Chapter III 


2 The Bngluh Poets ^ Volume III* 
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and like an author who offers it a subtler challenge. Nor does 
Cowper give much scope for the detective of “influences.” 
In his simplicity and fidelity of description, though hardly in 
his themes, he loveals his discipleship to Homer, while m 
Retirement and elsewhere he shows, in his combination of 
sluewd sense, precision, and playfulness, an even closer kinship 
with Horace The blank veise of The Task carries faint echoes 
of Millon in his milder moods. Some of his shorter poems 
reflect admiration foi “dear Mat Pi lor’s easy pngle”, while it 
IS evident from the earlier moral satires that the writer had 
once been impiessed by his Westminster schoolfellow, “the 
great Churchill ” Nor did he quite escape the lingering 
dominance of Pope The heroic couplet was chosen as the 
metro for the satires But in Cowper’s hands the instrument 
Itself became as different from Pope’s as were the motives 
which prompted the two writers For the lest, Cowper as a 
poet was plain, homespun William Cowper He may have 
slightly undei estimated the extent of his leading; but no 
wnter ever bon owed less from literature Ho ]ust looked at 
the woild about him and into his own mind and heart, and 
expressed diiectly what he saw, thought, and felt. 

Whal he thought was often at variance, however, with 
what he felt There are no ambigmties in his poetry, the 
meaning of any isolated passage is transparently plain. But 
there are, unfortunalely, many contradictions, nor is their 
effect lessened by a style which resembles in discursiveness 
that of an essayist. The moral satires i and The Task ramble, 
sometimes with a faiily obvious thread of connection, at other 
times rather mconsequently, through what appears to present- 
day readeis a baffling medley of ideas and moods Even The 
Progress of Error and Expostulation are livened with humour 
and epigram, while Table Talk, Conversation^ Retirementf and 

1 Goldwin Smilh, whom other writeis have followed, is, I think, unduly severe 
m sajatig that “ of satincal vigom ” these poems “ have scarcely a seinhlanco ” 
Their epigrammatic darls do sometimea hit the target It must nevertheless be 
admitted that Coivper was no Tuvenal or Swift, and that he fell far short even of 
his true master, Hoiaee T doubt, however, if his segiegalion fiom the woild 
whose follies and extravagances he aimed at iidiculing was, as is most commonly 
aUeged, the main reason of Ins failure That, I suspect, lay lather in his innate 
kindliness, though, as often happens when a naturally gentle person attempts to 
be “ very satmeal,” the effect is apt to seem that of a scold 
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The Task are marred not merely by explicit sermonising — ^in 
Itself bad enough — but by sermonising which often refutes 
the spirit of the context These defects prevent Cowper’s 
poetry from taking the highest rank, and cause it to survive 
in extracts rather than in the bulk Yet it is folly to detach 
his work from its time, and, subjecting it to analysis in the 
light of modern psychology, to attribute its shortcomings to a 
warped personality We happen to know, from other sources, 
that the man himself was warped to some extent by his con- 
stitutional malady, and the fact is reflected in several of his 
lyrics But there are no traces of madness, few even of 
excessive melancholy, in the mam body of his poetry, nor 
IS there much of the introspection and self-pity which 
sometimes creep into his letters. 

It IS utterly misleading to isolate from The Task the passage 
about the “stricken deer ” ^ Torn from its setting, it has, 
despite the poet’s statement of his being made to “live,” an 
air of pathos and defeat. In the context it yields a very 
different impression unless we are wilfully blind or con- 
stitutionally incapable of understanding the values which are 
here most vitally Cowper’s own The Third Book of The 
Task opens with an address to domestic happiness. With 
it are contrasted the evils of prostitution and infidelity, 
which in a satirical interlude the poet associates, as is his 
wont, with city life Then, suddenly becoming personal, 
he continues 

“ J was a stricken deer, that left the herd 
Long since , vnth many an arrow deep infixt 
My panting side was charg'd, when I withdrew 
To seek a tranquil deadi in distant shades 
There was I found hy one who had himself 
Been hurt by th' archers In his side he bore. 

And m his hands and feet, the cruel scars 
With gentle force solwiting the darts, 

He drew them forth, and heaVd, and bade me live 
Since then, with few associates, in remote 
And silent woods I wander, far from those 
My former partners of the peopled scene, 

Wt^ few associates, and not wishing more ” 


j- Book m, 108-120. 
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Heie most biographeis or ciitics end ihe quotation Let 
us, liowevei , go on • 

“ Heie much I ruminate, as much / may, 
fVith other mews of men and manner s now 
Than once, and others of a life to come 
I see that all are U'and’rers, gone astray 
Each in kis own delusions, they are Lost 
In chase of fancied happiness, still u'od’d 
And never won Dream after dream ensues, 

And still they dream that they shall still succeed. 

And stdl are disappointed Rings the world 
With the vam stir I sum up half mankind. 

And add two-thirds of the remaining half. 

And find the total of their hopes and fears 
Dreams, empty dreams ” 

The wiitei then examines the various types of dreamers- 
the nullions who flit fiom flower to flower of pleasure, as if 
created only like insects, and the “sober dreamers,” seemingly 
“giave and wise,” who, with their historical, scientific, or 
philosophical studies, are 

^'dropping buchets into empty wells. 

And growing old in drawing nothing up ” 

The picture, of course, is exaggeiated, and elsewhere in The 
Task Cowper coriects in measure his own peispective. It is 
needless, surely, to say that the passage quoted above reflected 
merely a mood. And who will deny that such a mood is 
sometimes salutary? It is unquestionable that many men of 
action, merely cancelling out one another’s mistakes, and 
many scholars, involved in learned dust — 

‘‘''each claiming truth, 

And truth disci aimmg both " — 


spend Lhoir labour for that which prohtelh not. And though 
a lofty detachment from the combat may, if long continued, 
become a deadly dangei in its turn, who, I oay, is not the 
better for surveying now and then the vanity of human wishes, 
and for diawmg fiom the vision, as Cowper pioceeds to do, a 
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fresh satisfaction m the plain duties, simple joys, and abiding 
consolations open to us alP ^ 

The “stricken deer” refeience, however, while itself sane 
enough, is less typ)ical than is often supposed. Cowper’s major 
poems are, on the whole, remarkably objective for the work of 
one prone to introspection His mind was basically ciitical, 
and the writing of verse diverted his thoughts from the pie- 
occupation with self which his morbid taint induced in idle 
hours Even when he was mad, he did not, in his own words, 
lose his senses — only the use of them He was sane when he 
wrote most of his poetry sane, by contemporary standards, 
even in his Calvinism It is the standards themselves which 
have changed The contradictions m Cotvper’s poetiy are the 
contradictions of his age, which only a great creative artist 
could have surmounted 

Cowper was temperamentally not a cieator, but a com- 
mentator. By that generalisation I still hold Every general- 
isation, It IS true, needs qualification Human nature is a 
tangled skein, which even modern psychology has not finally 
unravelled No man is wholly creative or wholly critical. 
Even Shelley’s genius had an intellectual admixtuie a very 
strong admixture. If, indeed, Shelley had lived to maturity, 
his imagination and reason might have fused themselves mto 
a harmony which would have ranked him among the few 
master poets of the world. Cowper, on the other hand, had 
soms creative ability Certain of his shorter poems, like The 
'Shrubbery, have a pure lyrical note which is prophetic not 
only of Wordsworth but of Byron in his quietei moods 

“ This glassy stream, that spreackng pine. 

Those alders guivermg to the breeze, 

* Might soothe a said less hurt than mine. 

And please, if anything could please 

But fixed, imalterable cai'e 

Forgoes not what she feels within. 

Shows the same sadness everywhere, 

And slights the season and the scene.'” 

* ‘ Ts there any dream liho the dream of hfe, which amii'se'! u? with the neglect 
and diirogard of thes.e thing!. > Is ihcle any lolly like me lollv ot oni u.d^ly 
tlale, which is too wise and busy to he at leisure toi thcw relied ous ' The'-e 
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But ]ust as in Shelley, despite his great intellectual endowment, 
the fundamental impulse was imaginative, so in Cowper, 
though he did not entirely lack creativoness, the determining 
motive was critical. His true “lyrics” are few in number 
And though the genuine spirit of poetry animates the best 
portions of the satires and The Task, such passages arc inci- 
dental and are seldom long sustained 
That Cowper was not inherently creative, and that much of 
his woik consequently “dates,” is his misfortune . it is not his 
shame The Calvinism which finds expression in his longer 
poems was held by some of the most cultured rehgiomsts of 
his day It was by no means confined to Evangelicalism. It 
may have lam dormant, during the first half of the century, in 
the Latitudinarian portion of the Church, but it slumbered 
merely because the Church itself slumbered The effect of the 
Methodist Revival was twofold. By reawakening the Chuich 
It leawakened a theology that was still largely Calvinistic; 
It also set in motion new forces and ideas that were to give 
Calvinism the coup de gr&ce Evangelicalism itself reflected 
an ago divided by a sharp conflict of theological opinion. 

Calvinism, as I have earlier shown, could hardly have failed 
to attract the rationalistic side of a nature which, because of 
warmer qualities in itself, could not have found satisfaction 
outside Evangelicalism altogether. It was inevitable, then, 
that Cdlvnnstic theology should have its place in the work of 
one who, because he was a Calvinist, took a solemn view of 
the poet’s mission 

Happy the bard {if that fait name belong 
To him that blends no fable with his song) 

Whose lines, uniting, by an honest art. 

The faithful monitor's and poet's part. 

Seek to delight, that they may mend mankind. 

And, while, they captivate, inform the mind 
Stdl happiei , if he till a thankful soil. 

And ft mi rewatd his honourable tod 

But happier far, who comfort those that umt 

To hear plain truth at Judah's hallow'd gate " ’■ 

words occur in the desciiption of the death of Pemlens in Wilhani Law’s Smoui 
Call It provides an interesting parallel in prose to the passage I have quoted 
from The Task, » Hope, 754-763 
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The same idea recurs again and againj, though sometimes the 
poet cannot help himself indulging in the very ‘^push-pin 
play’^ which he condemns 

The man that means success should soar above 
A soldier^ s feather^ or a lady's glove , 

Else^ summoning the muse to such a theme^ 

The fruit of all her labour is whipt-ci earn 
As if an eagle flew aloft ^ and then — 

Stooped from his highest pitch to pounce a wren , 

As if the poety purposing to wed^ 

Should carve himself a wife in gingerbread ” ^ 

Here is yet another variation 

^^Accomplishments have taken virtue's place ^ 

And wisdom falls before exterior grace , 

We slight the precious hernel of the stone^ 

And toil to polish its rough coat alone 
Learning itself^ receiv'd into a mind 
By nature weak^ or viciously inclvtUd^ 

Serves hut to lead philosophers astray^ 

Where children would with ease ducern the way 
Andy of all arts sagacious dupes invent^ 

To cheat themselves and gam the world's as^enty 
The worst is — scripture warped from its intent T ^ 

This last line may well provoke an ironic smile, when we 
recall how Cowper’s mind itself interprets the Bible • 

Many on the dubious waves of error toss^'d^ 

His ship half foirndjer"' dy and his compass losty 
Sees y far as human optics may commandy 
A sleeping fogy and fancies it dry land 
Spreads all his canvass y ev^ry smew plies , 

Pants for hy aims at ity enters ity and dies ' 

Then farewell all self-satisfying schemes y 
His well-built systems y philosophic dreams y 
Deceitful views of future bliss y farewell ' 

He reads his sentence at the flames of hell 
Hard lot of man — to toil for the reward 
Of virtue y and yet lose it ' Wherefore hard ^ — 

He that woidd win the race must guide his horse 
Obedient to the customs of the course , 

EIsBy though unequalVd to the goal hefliesy 
A meaner than himself shall gam the prize 


^ Tabu Talky 548-555 


» The Progress af Errory 417-420, 451-457 
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Grace leads the right way if you choose the wr ong. 

Take it, and perish, but restrain your tongue 
Charge not, with light sufiaent, and left free, 

Your wilful suicide on GoTs decree " ^ 

Sucli a view of salvation is, to our minds, a lelic of ancient 
magic It represented, nevertheless, Cowpei’s considered 
belief In one of his letters, previously quoted, there is a 
passage which has a topsy-tuivy aspect to our modem vision. 
“Unless profession and conduct go together,” he says, “the 
man’s life is a he, and the validity of what he professes itself 
IS called in question ” We should reverse the older, and call 
the man a hypocrite whose conduct does not tally with his 
piolession. But Cowpei’s pen had not slipped. It was a 
lationalised tenet of Calvinism that woiks, while they should 
accoid with faith, aie of themselves fruitless. 

We may sometimes lejoice, however, that man is not 
wholly a rationalising animal Even the Calvinist could not 
always maintain his own logic Indeed, though Calvinism 
in the vaguer sense was still a potent force m Cowper’s time, 
Its full rigour no longer survived except in iheoiy, and not 
always in that. Of pure Calvnnsm there is little in the moral 
satues and The Task There are scatteied references to 
predetermination 

‘^Jll has Its date below, the fatal hour 
Was registered in heaven ere time began ” ® 

But such passages are not frequent, and even the relative 
Calvinism imdergoes further modifications, according to the 
poet’s mood, until it becomes something to which, allowing 
for differences in mere phraseology, any modern Christian 
could subscnbe. Even though he took his theology more 
seriously than did many Calvinists, over whom it held merely 
traditional sway, his mind was not always in the ascendant. 
His sympathies were wider than his opinions, and though it 
was from his “reason” and from the desire to be “useful” 
to the cause of Calvinism that there sprang the oiiginal 
impulse, the sustained writing of verse itself aidt'd the 
liberation of his heart 

» Truth, 1-20 


» The Tasl, Boot V, 529-550. 
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The process is apparent even in Truth This poem, one of 
the most definitely didactic, opens with the long Calvinistic 
passage which I have quoted Then, still pondering upon the 
futility of “works” as a means to salvation, the writer asks 

“ TV)jo judg’d the Pharisee ^ What odious cause 
Expos’d him to the vengeance of the laws ^ 

Had he seduc’d a virgin, wrong'd a friend. 

Or stabb’d a man to serve some private end ^ 

Was blasphemy his sin ^ Or did he stray 
From the strict duties of the sacred day ^ 

Sit long and late at the carousing boards 

{Such we? e the sins with which he charg’d his Lord ) 

No — the marCs morals were exact What then^” 

One might expect the answer to be that the delinquent did 
not “believe” in the Calvinistic sense The reply, however, 
is something quite diffeient 

^^'Twas his ambition to he seen of men. 

His virtues were his pride, and that one vice 
Made all his virtues gewgaws of no price , 

He wore them, as fine trappings, fo? a show, 

A praying, synagogue fiequenting, beau ” 

Immediately, it will be seen, we aie in another world a woild 
no longer of theological, but of ethical, values Cowper, the 
Calvinist, begins by presenting the Phaiisee as an example of 
one who thought to be justified by works rather than by faith 
Then suddenly the poet’s heart takes control of his pen, and 
the Phansee is condemned, not because he lacks “faith,” but 
because his works are mere formalities The original inten- 
tion was to show the indispensability of “belief”, the effect 
is to prove, or at least very clearly to insinuate, the importance 
of true works of works, that is to say, inspired by the only 
vitalising impulse of love 

Cowper, in a word, has passed, by a transition from one 
side of his nature to another, from the Calvinistic conception 
of “ fiislificaiion by Faith” to the Armmian Bygone theo- 
logical terms may iifc modern ears 5 but a permanent spiritual 
principle underlay “Justification by Faith” as interpreted by 
Wesley and his followers Wesley repeatedly said that this 
all-impoitant doctime must be guarded fiom abuse He 
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Utterly ie]ected the idea, held by many Calvinists, that faith 
was Itself sufficient for at-one-ment with God Equally, 
however, morality by itself was not enough. Only the divine 
spirit of love, appiehended thiough the eye of faith, could 
make “works” vital On the othei hand, where that spirit 
existed the fruits would necessarily be seen 

Cowper, while theoretically denying the Arminian position, 
constantly shifted to it when his heart won the victory over 
his head ^ His longer poems abound in lines like these 

“iWara’s obligations inf irate, of course 
His life should prove that he perceives their force 
His utmost he can render is but small — 

The principle and motive all in all" ^ 

Oi again 

“iVb works shall find acceptance, in that day 
When all disguises shall be rent away. 

That square not tndy with the scripture plan. 

Nor spring from love to God, or love to man ” ® 

These utterances are far indeed i amoved from Calvinism in 
any strict sense. It is true, again, that “works” without the 
quickening spirit are dead’ but that is umveisal Christian 
truth 

“ One act, that from a thankful heart proceeds. 

Excels ten thousand mercenary deeds ” * 

And though, after a passage in which he most scornfully 
attacks those who would substitute morality for religion,® 
Cowper reasserts the dogma that only “Grace” can make 
“ the slave a free man,” his view of the effects of Grace 

— "humanising what is brute 
In the lost kind, extracting from the lips 
Of asps their venom, overpow'nng strength 
By weakness, and hostility by love" ® — 

contradicts the Calvinistic letter with the spirit of the Sermon 
on the Mount. And on many occasions when he speaks of 

^ In Conversation (60S-624) he even draws a poruail of Wesley — ihe aich-foe 
of Calvinism — in words as eolom.lic <is tlie^ .ii< lii.thful 
« Truth, 197-200 Chtuy, '!V-hbO 

® The Task, Book V, &3S 687 


* Truth, 223-224 
« IM , 700-703 
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Divine wrath towards individuals or nations he is merely 
declaring, m the semi-Calvimstic idiom which had become 
habitual to him, that certain errors oi follies unavoidably 
involve certain penalties, and his ethical values, while 
coloured by the Evangelical fear of “pleasure,” as well as by 
a few rather sweeping generahsations of his own, are, very 
often, indisputably sound 

Wliat Cowper sometimes called the vengeance of God we 
should call the law of cause and effect, or, with Paul, we 
might say that “Whatsoever a man soweth, that also shall he 
reap.” But beneath the poet’s grim terminology there is 
often inspired common sense, the burden of it all being 

Peace follows virtue as its sure reward ” ^ 

It is a truth which we might do well to lemember to-day. 
Indeed, while Cowper could at times sound a conventionally 
patriotic and even martial note,® he is nowhere more sanely 
“Christian,” as a rule, than when discussing the folly and the 
causes of war. He was, in this respect, far ahead of his time. 
His analysis of the stupefying and dehumanising effect of 
military traimng is the more persuasive for being humorously 
framed ^ ® and Ins account of the origin, growth, and survival 
of warfare loses nothing of essential veracity because it was 
written by one who soberly accepted the Old Testament as 
history.^ 

Further examples could be furnished to show that, even 
when he was in a formally religious mood, Cowper often 
belied his own creed. One might cite his declaration that 
“mercy” is free to all who will receive it an absolute denial, 
this, of predestination ^ One might point to his indignant 
rejection of the idea that the unmstructed heathen will 
pensh . ^ 

“CAar^e not a God with such outrageous wrong'” 

Even the non-heathen will not be penalised if their motives 

1 The Piogress of Error, 43 “ The Task, Book 11, 255-384 

» Jhid , Book IV, 615-658 « Ibid., Book V, 187-504 

b Truth, 545-550. « Bid , 515-538 
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and aspiiatioiis are pure After the beautiful description of 
the walk to Eminaus/ he says of the two disciples 

Their vieufs indeed were indistinct and dim, 

But yet successful, being aimed at Him ” 

And hib porriaits of different types of cleigymen leveal, agam^ 
the conviction that belief and conduct aie alike vain unless 
inspired by love 

I have not chiefly in mind his famous^ but nioie supeificial^ 
indictment 

“ 0/i, laugh or mourn with me {he 7 uejul jest, 

A cassocldd huntsman and a fiddling priest ^ 

I am thinking more especially of the long passage in the 
second book of The Taskf in which the false minister is 
contrasted with the tiue^, and in which the wiiter^ declaring 
that he seeks 

divine simplicity in him 
Who handles things dwtnef 

expi esses Ins detestation of hypociisy 

In my soul I loathe 

All affectation ^Tis my peifect scorn, 

Object of my implacable disgmt ” 

In nothing was Cowper more sincere than in tins loathing , andj> 
while he hints^ of course, that the ideal pastoi's doctrine’’ 
should be sound, he undermines the strict Calvimstic position 
by his insistence that the doctrine is best judged by the life 

To mck I render more than mere respect, 

Whose actions say that they respect themselves ” 

Finally, if his own mind could acknowledge a grim enough 
Deity, his heart prompted the charge that 

“ When Cromwell fought for povft , and while he i^eigncd 
The proud protector of the pow^r he gamed, 

Religion, harsh, intolerant, austere, 

Parent of manners like herself sever e, 

Drew a rough copy of the Chrutian face 
Without the smile, the sweetness, or the grace ’’ ^ 


^ Convmaiion, 505-536 
^ Lines, 326-498* 


® The Progress qf Error, tlO-111. 
^ Table Talk, 610-615, 
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III 

But Cowper’s preaching is not always religious in tone 
Much of itj as this next example will show^ strikes the note 
of common debate^ though the underlying impulse is still 
Eyangehcal 

Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations^ who had else^ 

Like kindred drops^ been mingled into one 
Thus man devotes kis brother^ and destroys , 

And^ worse than all^ and most to be deplor'^d^ 

As human naturals broadest,^ foulest blot^ 

Chains him^ and tasks him^ and exacts kis sweat 
With st7 ipes, that mei cy^ with a bleeding hearty 
Weeps when she sees iiflicted on a beast 
Then what is man^ And what man^ seeing this^ 

And having human feelings^ does not blush^ 

And hang his head^ to think himself a man^ 

I would not have a slave to till my ground^ 

To cany to fan me while I sleeps 
And tremble when I wake ^ for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever earnA 
No dear as freedom is^ and in my hearts 
Just estimation prized above all price ^ 

1 had much rather he myself the slave ^ 

And wear the bonds ^ than fasten them on himr ^ 

There follow the lines often quoted by Cobden lines which 
perhaps derived their inspiration from the poet's Whiggism 
as well as from his religion 

Sure there is need of social intercourse^ 

Benevolence^ and peace^ and mutual aid^ 

Between the nations^ in a world that seems 
To toll the death-bell of ns own decease,^ 

And by ike voice of all its elements 
To preach die geriial doom ^ 

Cowper's work abounds with such passages^ in which he 

1 The Booi: 11, 17-56 a Ibid., 48-*53 
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suiveys social customs, morals, and manners at large Con- 
sider, for example, his weighing of the relative rights of men 

and animals, 1 with its almost legalistic conclusion 

« 

“ The sum is this — If man^s convenience^ healthy 
Or safety, interfere, his rights and claims 
Are paramount, and must extinguish theirs 
Else they are all — the meanest things that are — 

As free to live, and to enjoy that life, 

As God was free to form them at the first, 

Who, in his sov'’ reign wisdom, made them all ” 

This IS the comment of a writer who^ while looking at life 
from his own very different angle^^ was no less essentially a 
critic than Pope himself Incidentally, in the course of his 
leflections on the progress of poetry, ^ which characteiisticaUy 
leap from Homer to the Gaiden of Eden and thence to the 
Restoiation drama, Cowper writes of Pope in a manner which 
shows, as do his letters, that he was, within his prescribed 
lange, sound and fan in his literary judgments 

“ Then Pope, as harmony itself exact, 

In verse well disciplined, complete, compact, 

Gave virtue and morality a grace, 

That, quite eclipsing pleasure* s pamted face, 

Levied a tax of wonder and applause, 

Ev*n on the fools that trampled on their laws 
But he {hi$ musical finesse was such, 

So race hi$ ear, so delicate his touch) 

Made poetry a mere mechanic art, 

And ev*ry warbler has hu tune by heart ” ^ 

It must be confessed that Cowper’s argumentative verse is 
often prosaic, though it has lines of memorable beauty and 
vision, as well as many proverbs which have passed into 
common currency — such as 

An idler is a watch that wants both hands, 

As useless if it goes as when it stands f ^ 


1 The Task, Book YI, 560*.587 
^ Ihd,, 64S-655 


® TaUe Tall, 556-771 
^ Relxummt, 681-682 
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or the even moi e famous one which Bulwer Lytton quoted m 
his play Money 

How much a dunce that has been sent to roam 
Exceh a dunce that has been kept at home ” ^ 

Thei e IS a charmingly playful note in couplets like this 

'‘''For his a rule^ that holds for ever true^ 

Grant me discernment^ and I grant it you ” ^ 

It waSj ^ whimsical observer of human nature who 

penned the description of the townsman in the country, which 
was being spoiled (even thenO by ‘^suburban villas, highway- 
side retreats/^ ® and who satirised *^the reeking, roaring hero 
of the chase/’ ^ or the different kinds of bores who 

'‘'‘employ their healthy an ugly tricky 
In making known how oft they have been $ick''\ ® 

01 the malcontents whose misery is their only )oy 

Some fretful tempers wince at eFry touchy 
You always do too little or too much 
You speak with life, in hopes to entertain, 

Your elevated voice goes through the brain , 

You fall at once into a lower key, 

Thais worse — the drone-pipe of an humble bee 
The southern sash admits too strong a light, 

You rise and drop the curtain — now ils mghi 
He shakes with cold — you stir the fire and strive 
To make a blaze — thals roasting him alive 
Serve him with venhon, and he chooses fish , 

With soal — 4kals just the sort he tooidd not wish 
He takes what he at first professd to loath, 

And in due time feeds heartily on both ^ 

Yet still, overclouded with a constant frown, 

He does not swallow, but he gulps U down 
Your hope to please him, vain on eFry plan, 

Himself should work that wonder, if he can~ 

Alas ^ Jus efforts double his distress, 

He likes yours little, and hts own still less 
Thus always teasing others, always teald. 

His only pleasure is — to be displeased ” ^ 

1 Thrt PrQgresfi of Error, 4^^5-416 
® ReUrement, 406-514 
^ Ihid , 511'*512 

S 


» Ihid , 554-555. 

^ Conversation, 405-426, 
^ Ib’d "Pj-Sl-b 
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A*? might be expected of one who combined a keen critical 
faculty with a waim interest in individuals, Cowpei gives us 
many poi traits Not only did he sketch his own intimates and 
tile leaders of his faith Public chaiacters in every walk of 
life unconsciously “sat” to him Chatham is the modem 
Demosthenes , i Chesterfield — 

“ Thou poluked and bigh-Jinished foe to truth, 

Grey-beard corrupter oj our listening youth ’^ — 

IS the Petronius, ^ while Handel, despite the obvious Calvin- 
istic bias of his limner, appears as “ the more than Homer of 
his age ” ® 

IV 

The great creative geniuses may be free, “out-topping 
knowledge ” Others abide our question; and it is no rare 
thing for posteiity to reverse an author’s own values. Had I 
been attempting a literary appiociation of Cowper, I should 
not have hngeied so long ovoi the pieacher and the detached 
critic of his age. Since my chief aim, howevei, is to under- 
stand the man in relation to Ins century, il has been necessary 
to distuib a certain amount of dust. I have shown that his 
Calvinism is explicable enough in the light of his day and of 
his keen logical faculty, but that even he could not long main- 
tain Its doctiines at full strength. Charity and true spiritual 
vision bleak in upon his dourest setmonising, as humour and 
epigrammatic wisdom enliven his prosiest homilies on con- 
temporary topics and manneis But patience is needed to 
disentangle what is timeless from what is outworn, and the 
average reader may well shirk the effort. “The faithful 
monitor’s and poet’s part” cannot, in any case, be successfully 
combined It is natural, therefore, that Cowper’s verse 
should survive mamly in anthologies by virtue of the sauce 
with winch he garnished his message. 

But while we may no longer read his duller passages, we 

should gratefully remember that it is to them we owe the 

brighter ones His occasional imaginative hre was struck, as 

a rule, on the tinder of theology or reflection Bui lor his 

1 TalU Talk, 340-5S5. » The Progress of Error, 335-3'i2 

s The Task, Book VI, 632-657 
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wish to be “useful” in propagating Calvinism, Cowper would 
have lemained a merely “occasional” poet Not only, how- 
ever, was his heart more genial than his creed As he 
warmed to his task, his genuine if slight creative faculty was 
kindled He had, too, the refined taste of a gentleman and a 
scholar, and fortunately did not scruple to use his rich fund of 
humour as a coating for his pill. 

He would have been alarmed at the thought that his sugar 
would continue to be relished, while his physic would be 
neglected But just as he is not the only writer whose estimate 
of his own work has been revised by Time, so — ^to look at the 
matter from anothei angle — ^he is not the only writer who, 
after all, wrought even his own purpose better than he knew. 
Pioneers may not appreciate the full ramifications of their 
own gospel They are, at any rate, more intent upon pressing 
home the gospel itself than upon constructively setting forth 
what may seem to them but the indirect and secondary results 
of Its apphcation. It is less understandable that modern 
critics should fail to be wise aftei the event, and should see in 
Cowper’s true poetry a revolt against Evangelicalism* It is 
beyond dispute that Methodism quickened the social con- 
science and fostered the ethical sense. To suggest that 
Cowper’s religion, as reflected in the homiletic portions of The 
Task, had ceased to be Evangelical and had become ethical 
is equivalent to saying that an apple tree is no longer an apple 
tree when its blossom is shed and the fruit appears Nor did 
Evangelicahsm prompt only a new sense of duty Even if it 
frowned on certain pleasures, it promoted a truer, because an 
inward, conception of happiness It made a frontal attack 
upon vice and luxury; but it also attacked them indirectly, 
and with greater success, by inspiring a deeper satisfaction in 
the simplest ]oys Cowper’s poetry becomes most vital when 
these values are allowed to speak implicitly, but the values 
themselves are there They find didactic expression m the 
poet’s heavier style . they permeate his better one. 

When he wrote one of his most famous passages, he may 
have been consciously thinking only of providing another bait 
for his less serious readers; or Pegasus may have run away 
with him, as it sometimes did It was nevertheless a good 
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Evangelical who sang the homely delights of “The Winter 
Evening/’ heralded by the arrival of the post-boy 

Hark ^ hu the twanging horn o'er yonder hiidge^ 

That with itis wearisome hut needful length 
Bestrides the wintry floods in which the moon 
Sees her unwrinkled face r fleeted bright^— 

He come<i^ the herald of a nouy worlds 
With spatterd boots^ strapped ivaist^ andfrozi n locks, 
Ntwsfrom all nations lumVring at his back 
True to his charge ^ the close-pach'^d load behind ^ 

Yet careless what he brings^ his one concern 
Is to conduct It to the destined inn 
And^ having dropp'd tK expected bag, pass on 
He whistles as he goes, light-hearted wretch, 

Cold and yet cheerful messenger of grief 
Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some , 

To him indifferent whether grief or joy 
Houses m ashes, and the fall of stocks. 

Births, deaths, and marriages, eputlc^ wet 
With tear^i, that tricJded down the urritct cheeks 
Fast as the periods from his fluent qutU, 

Or chargA ivith amlrous sighs of absent swam^. 

Or nymphs responsive, equally affect 
His horse and him, unconscious of them all 
But oh tld important budget f usheFd m 
With such heart- shaking mime, who can say 
What are its tidings^ 

Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 

Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 

And, while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups, 

That cheer but not meb? late, ivatt on each, 

So let us welcome peaceful evening ^ 

At this point the poet cannot help contrasting his evening 
with that of the unhappy and dissolute city-dwelleis the 
theatre crowd out-scolding “the ranting actor on the stage 
the pohucal orators^, “ bursting with heroic rage/’ or the place- 
moHj “ all tranquillity and smiles ” There follows a character- 
istic made agamsl mundane ambitions and vamiies. Still 

pleasant through the loop-holes of retreat 
To peep at such a world, to see the stir 

^ TU Task, Book IV, 1-.25, 56-4L 
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Of the great Bahel^ and not feel the crowd , 

To hear the roar she sends through all hei gates 
At a safe distance^ where the dying sound 
Falls a soft murmur on tld umnjuFd eat 
Thus sittings and surveying thus at ease 
The globe and its concerns^ I seem advanced 
To some secure and more than mortal height^ 

That liFrates and exempts me from them all 
It turns submitted to my view, turns round 
With all Its generations , J behold 
The tumidt, and am still The sound of war 
Has lost Us terrors ere it reaches me , 

Gr leves, but alarms me not I mourn the p? ide 
And avarice that make man a wolf to man , 

Hear the faint echo of those brazen throats 
By which he speaks the language of his heart. 

And Sigh, hut never tremble at the sound 

Oh Winter, ruler of tld inverted year ^ 

Thy scatiedd hair with sleet like ashes filVd, 

Thy breath congeal d upon thy lips, ihy cheeks 
Fringd with a heard made white with other snows 
Than those of age, thy forehead wrapt in cloudi^, 

A lecfless branch thy sceptre, and thy throne 
A sliding car, indebted to no wheels, 

But vrg^d by storms along its slipp^iy way, 

I love thee, all unlovely as thou seem^st, 

And dreaded as thou at t ' Thou boldest the sun 
A prisoner in the yet undawning ea^t, 

Shordning his journey between morn and noon, 

And hurrying him, impatient of his stay, 

Down to the rosy west; hut kindly still 
Compensating his loss with added hours 
Of social converse and instructive ease, 

And gatWring, at short notice, in one group 
The family dispers’^d, and fixing thought. 

Not less disperid by daydight and its cares 
J crown thee king of intimate delights, 

Fire-nde enjoyments, home-horn happiness. 

And all the comfoits that the lowly roof 
OfundisturFd retirement, and the hours 
Of long, unintei rupted ev’^ning, knowT ^ 

Tills was a new note in English poetijj, and one in which its 
1 The Task, Book XY, 88406, 120445 
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oiiginaloi has never been excelled The ]oys it celebrated 
may not, as Goldwni Smith says, bo heroic “but they are 
pure ]oys, and they piesent themselves in competition with 
those of Ranelagh and the Basset Table, winch are not heioic 
01 even masculine, any moie than they aie puie ” 

CeiLain difficulties must, of couise, be met. Recent critics 
have lead into the whole passage — not meiely into the phrase 
“loopholes of letieat”— -an escapist’s philosophy Theie is, 
we have again been told, something in the poet’s attitude of 
the Pharisee’s thankfulness to God that he is not as other men, 
and a touch of hypocrisy m his denunciation of London while 
he enjoys reading about its activities m a newspaper printed 
there That Cowper was an escapist, in the physical sense, 
may be true his supersensitive nervous constitution de- 
manded solitude Foi the lesL, however, he cannot be under- 
stood apait from Evangelicalism itself A ceitain isolation 
and even a certain self-iighteousness were, it may be, almost 
necessaiy to the Evangelicals m their reaction against the 
immoiahty and extravagances of their day At least an 
appearance of self-righteousness was unavoidable m those who 
were impelled-— in the circumstances with very good reason 
— to make a definite stand against woildlmoss In the best of 
the Evangelicals the self-righteousness was, 1 think, apparent 
rather than real But, even if genuine, it lested on a sounder 
basis than that of the Pharisee Evangelicalism was not 
formal, nor, except very superficially, was it escapist. Its 
seeming other-worldliness served this world better than did 
any political panaceas There is the truest piactical wisdom 
111 Cowpei’s claim, often reiterated, ^ that if all men were 
content with simple possessions and homely joys, because their 
treasmes were laid up in the heart and mind, there would be 
fewer muddles for the statesman to unravel, or make worse, 
and fewer quairels for the soldier to settle — or aggravate. 

As for the charge of hypocrisy let us confess that absolute 
consistency of thought and conduct is hardly attainable by 
finite beings; and, acknowledging that, lot us recall the par- 
able of the beam and the mote But let us also use our 
common sense and realise that even Cowper, the most direct 

^ See, for example, Charit^^ 604-627, 
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of writers^ can sometimes speak symbolically It is true that 
a large measure of solid conviction undeilies Ins assertion that 
^^God made the country^, and man made the town ” But he 
IS not actually so foolish as to imagine that the town is either 
dispensable or completely abandoned to evil He admits that 

^^truc worth and virtue in the mild 
And genial soil of cultivated life 
Thrive most^ and may perhaps thrive only there ” ^ 

But he also sees that 


thither flow ^ 

As to a common and most noisome sew^r , 

The dregs and feculence of ev^ry land ” ^ 

Here;^ again, the pros and cons of city life are weighed : 

Man in society is like a flow'* r 
Blown in its native bed tis there alone 
His facidtiesy expanded in full hloom^ 

Shine out, there only reach their proper use 
But man, associated and leagued with man 
By regal warrant, or self -joined by bond 
For inTrest-saJxje, or swarming into clam 
Beneath one head for purposes of war, 

Like flowers selected from the rest, and bound 
And bimdled close to fill some crowded vase, 

Fades rapidly, and, by compression marred. 

Contracts defilement not to be endur'*d 

Hence charter'* d boroughs are such public plagues, 

And burghers, men immaculate perhaps 
In all their private functions, once comhirCd, 

Become a loathsome body, only fit 
For dissolution, hurtful to the main 
Hence merchants, unimpeachable of sm 
Against the chanties of domestic life. 

Incorporated, seem at once to lose 
Their nature , and, disclaiming all i^egard 
For mercy and the common rights of man, 

Build factories with blood, conducting trade 
At the sword* s point, and dyeing the white robe 
Of innocent commercial justice red 

^ The Task, Book I, 678-680 


« Ihd , 682-684*. 
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Hence, too, the field of glory, as the world 
Misdeems it, dazzled by its bright array. 

With all Its majesty of thimd'nng pomp. 

Enchanting music, and immortal wreaths. 

Is but a school where thoughtlessness is taught 
On principle, where foppery atones 
For folly, gallantry for ev'ry vice " ^ 

Pdits of the indictment had special justification when they 
w ere written There are olhei lines which might seem to be 
prophetic rather of to-day, when limited liability companies, 
while mainly made up of decent individuals, have no souls to 
be damned, and when excessive uibamsation has stimulated 
the herd instinct to an unhealthy degree There is a large 
measuie of sound sense in Cowper’s pictuie It is, admittedly, 
a caiicature But it is good caiicature, and, accepted as such, 
It piovides a minor through which we may see an important 
aspect of the poet and his age ‘‘God made the country, and 
man made the town” is indefensible as a serious generalisa- 
tion But even Cowper did not fully intend it as sucli. He 
was consciously over-emphasising his point. Nature was just 
being “discoveied,” and served, thoiefoio, to show up more 
vividly the artificiality of the towns, wheie sophistication was, 
at the moment, ripe unto rottenness There was manifestly 
a need for a return to simpler and more spontaneous standards 
of life Evangehcalism preached that need, and Nature pro- 
vided for Cowper an illustration of the text. 

"^et intensification of feeling in one direction often has un- 
foreseen effects in another Cowper, basking in the sunlight 
of a new vision of Nature, was moved to contrast with it the 
gloom and corruption of cities He saw some things out of 
proportion but he was among the first to see certain things at 
all He might exaggerate the evils of urban life he was at 
least concerned with them It is strange that among Cowper’s 
many critics, Stopford Brooke ^ alone seems fully to appieciate 
this truth or its significance “Unlike the town poet of the 
pasi to whom the dwolleis in the country aio nothing,” says 
Brooke, “we have now the country poet deeply inteiesled in 
the life of towns as well as in the life around him. It is no 

* The Task, Book IV, 659-690 * Theologr m thi English Poet^ 1874 
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longer classes of men which awake sympathy, nor special 
societies, it is no longer the passionate or the moral or the 
intellectual side of human natirre, each alone, on which the 
poet dwells — it is the whole of mankind, it is the whole of 
human nature ” We are remmded that Cowper, “not with 
savage bitterness, but with a gentleness which healed while 
it lashed,” touched upon almost every phase of English society 
“on the universities and the schools, the hospitals and the 
prisons, on cities and villages, on the statesman, the clergy- 
man, the lawyer, the soldier, the man of science, the critic, 
the writer for the Press, the pleasure-seeker, the hunter, the 
musician, the epicure, the card-player, the ploughman, the 
cottager, and fifty others ” His interest in humanity, con- 
fined to no single type or class, outflowed into an interest in 
the nation, and from that into all nations as potential partners 
m a universal commonwealth 

Thence sprang his faith in liberty, which made him write 
prophetically of the Bastille 

“ Ye horrid towers, th' abode of broken hearts, 

Ye dungeons and ye cages of despair. 

That monarchs have supplied from age to age 
With music such as siats their sov’reign ea?s — 

The sighs and groans of miserable men ' 

There's not an English heart that woidd not leap 
To hear that ye werefalVn at last, to know 
That ev'n our enemies, so oft employ'd 
In forging chains for us, themselves were free 
For he who values liberty confines 
His seal for her predormnattce witfun 
No narrow bounds, her cause engages him 
Wherever pleaded 'Tts the cause of man" 

Theie is nothing of the Calvinist here, or in the passage im- 
mediately following, in which the crime of tyranny and the 
tortures of imprisonment are further moralised Then bieak 
in the well-known lines 

“ ’Tif liberty alone that gives the flow'r 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume, 

And we are weeds without it All constraint. 

Except what wisdom lays on evd men, 

» The Task, Book V, 584-396. 
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Is evil, hurts the faculties, impedes 
Their progiess in the road of science, blinds 
The eyesight of discov’ry , and begets, 

In those that suffer it, a sordid mind 

Bestial, a meagre intellect, unfit 

To be the tenant of man's noble form ” ^ 

Cowpcr’s heart is spealang here, a*; well as in his subsequent 
expressions of patnotic pride that England, blameworthy- 
enough in olhei ways, is still the home of fieedora 

Bui what if England should evci lose the blessing “for 
■which om Hampdens and oin- Sidneys bled?” The thought 
suddenly sLiikes a chill into the poet’s mind and his Calvin- 
ism reawakens The future will be what it must “all has 
its date below ” We cannot alter God’s preordained plans- 
the very wish were blasphemy' But, after all, theie is yet 

“a liberty unsung 
By poets, and by senators unptais'd, 
fVhich monai chs cannot grant, nor all the pow'rs 
Of earth and hell confederate take away ” ® 

This inwaid liberty is that of the redeemed in the Calvinistic 
sense But again Cowpor’s heart takes fiio, and again he 
moves through gradations of conflicting thought and feeling, 
until finally, when he declaies that 

“//e IS the freeman whom the truth makes free, 

And. all are slaves beside,''' ® 

hib feeling has won another victory. If those lines be exam- 
ined in their context, it will be found that Cowper’s values 
have once more become univeisal values, and that he touches 
the inward source not only of individual happiness but even 
of external freedom itself He saw one ideal and remedy for 
all men the Cioss of Christ “Whatevci one may think of 
his religion, or the manner of it,” Stopford Biooke concludes, 
“there is no doubt that it indefinitely extended his poetic 
sympathy, and that in this extension we find ourselves in 
another world altogether from that of Diyden, Pope, or Gray ” 
Cowper’s thoughts — or rather his feelings— were his own: 
they were those of a i-'chiM', who le.id huh Yet, in anothei 

1 The Task, Book V, 446-45') » IM,, 558-5 U 

» Ibid , 752-735 
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sense, they were not oiiginal The poet, though little aware 
of the fact, was a sensitive instrument, touched by a wind that 
had begun to sweep acioss Euiope The placid surface of the 
“eighteenth century” was being ruffled, and was soon to be 
violently shaken, by a ferment of new ideas Revolt against 
immediate political tyranny, as in France, or against spiritual 
apathy and intellectual formahsm, as in England, may have 
hastened the piocess The time, in any case, was iipe for a 
new working of the human spirit The movement, talcing 
various forms, was fundamentally one. It rose from im- 
patience with constraints which had hitherto been uncon- 
sciously accepted It was an urge to hberty a quest, both 
outward and inward, after ampler experience It inspired 
Rousseau to his vision of the noble savage and to his plea for a 
social contract based on men’s equal rights as children of 
Nature, their universal mother. It piompted John Wesley to 
a more intimate search after God, and the effect, though not 
the aim, of the Methodist Revival was also to foster the 
conception of human brotheihood, since men now appeared 
as children of a common Father 

Cowper’s delight in Nature, winch admits of comparison 
with Rousseau’s, owed nothing, in its origin, to Evangelical- 
ism Cowper tells us repeatedly, both in his poems and his 
letters, that he could not recall the time when he did not love 
rural sights and sounds, or when the English landscape did 
not colour his dreams of paradise. But to see in his affection 
for Nature the one true element in him, which necessarily 
became warped by Evangelicalism, is to see things wholly 
awry The new feehng for Nature which was creepmg mto 
men’s hearts, and the thirst after closer communion with 
God, were twin impulses of Revolutionary stock. They 
seemed independent at the time even antagomstic, Rous- 
seau, preoccupied with Nature, drew his line in one direction 
Wesley, concentrating upon God, drew his in anothei 
Actually, however, the diverging lines were arcs of a circle, 
itself incomplete and therefore as yet unrecognisable as such 
a wider circle of human vision, bringing with it a new con- 
ception of the universe and of man’s place in it. The aics 
were to diverge further before they began to meet. But to 
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meet they were surely destined. A truer love of Nature is 
bound, ill tlie long lun, to pioduce deepei thoughts of a 
Cicator, while vital religion, in its tuiii, by quickening 
spnitual sensibility, cannot fail to give men keener eyes foi 
the beauty of Ci eation 

Now in Cowper, though his conti oiling spirit was simple 
and childlike, the elements, as we have seen, were mixed 
His love of Nature by itself might have made him a disciple 
of Rousseau, Ins religious devotion and warmth of heart 
might of themselves have made him a full and avowed fol- 
lower of Wesley. His feelings were diawn both ways But 
the dualism was merely superficial. There were only theor- 
etical difficulties in reconcihng two impulses which really had 
the same origin. Those theoretical difficulties were, at the 
time, inevitable, but Cowper, when his heart escaped from 
the Genevan cage in which his mind sought to hold him, was 
before his day in sensing that the theory itself must be at 
fault He saw the line of Rousseau tending in one dnection, 
and that of Evangelicalism in anothei, He could equally 
un del stand them both, and, though he could not actually see 
that they were arcs of what would one day become a circle, he 
mtaitively know that they ought somehow to be connected. 
He did connect them. He drew a straight line between the 
diveigmg arcs, and made a segment a segment of truth of 
the tiuth of the Creative Spirit’s immanence in Nature 
This, to change the metaphor, was a step foiward from the 
view which had hitherto prevailed. Despite unamiable 
qualities, Pope — “that crooked, perverse, little wretch at 
Twickenham,” as Sarah Marlborough called him — had been 
genmnely devout. But, holding that the proper study of 
mankind was man, he saw Nature as a mere environment for 
man an environment created indeed by God, but by a God 
who, having set the world going, like a super-mechanic, was 
Himself withdrawn Such a Deity commanded worship, but, 
as Addison’s hymn reveals, it was merely the worship of awe , 

“ The spacious Jirmammt on high, 

With all the blue ethereal shy, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 

Their great Oiiginal p/oclaim, 
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The unwearied sun, from day to day, 

Does his Creator’s power display , 

And publishes to every land 
The work of an almighty hand ” 

Cowper saw the natural world 

‘‘‘assuming a more lovely face. 

Borrowing a beauty from the works of grace” , * 

and he protested that 

“ Who studies nature with a wanton eye 
Admires the work, hut slips the lesson by ” ^ 

The time was at hand, but had not yet come, when Nature, 
being detached alike from man and God, could be studied for 
Its own sake. A truer insight was then to breed a new afifec- 
tion, which, though it had no formally religious impulse, 
engendered none the less a spirit of worship Shelley, because 
he revolted against official Christianity, thought himself an 
atheist He recognised an all-pervading Spirit in the World, 
but chose to call it, impersonally, Love or Life Wordsworth 
spoke of a Presence which disturbed him “with the joy of 
elevated thoughts.” But Romanticism, while it seemed to 
the orthodox religion of its time to be a disintegrating and 
paganising influence, had the ultimate effect of extending 
theology itself. Science, which haunted Victorian deaneries 
like a grim spectre, was, in its own way, to carry the process 
still further. “Christianity,” as Mr. Alfred Noyes once said, 
“accepts, accepts, accepts.” It cannot dispense with dogma, 
and It needs its conservers of the truths hitherto smithied upon 
the anvil of levelation by the hammer of experience Equally 
It demands its pioneering spirits who will attempt new 
methods the great cieative geniuses who win fresh life for 
religion because they are not afraid to lose the old 

If the love of Nature had been the one true impulse in 
Cowper, and if he had been fundamentally creative, he would 
indeed have been guilty of “compromise” m not having 
followed the light of Nature wherever it had led him But 
his love of Naluie, deep and genuine though it was, reveals 


^ Keiiremmt^ 557-558 
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iLfccil as moiely one of several qualities equally chaiactenstic 
and sincere His was the many-sided tempei ament of the 
ciitic and commentator, not born to forge out a now appioach 
10 liuth along some line of its own, but to suivey life as a 
whole and, by the lange rathei than the depth of his vision, to 
piovide his own generation with the best synthesis attainable 
at the moment He belonged, intellectually, to the order of 
custodians of religious truth, for the religious impulse was, 
after all, the strongest element in him Much as he loved 
Nature, he was more concerned to show that loving it was not 
incompatible with love of God, as revealed in Scripture, than 
he was to prove that loving Nature intensely for its own sake 
might ultimately lead to a finer conception of God He saw 
the ncw-boin love of Nature drifting away from the love of 
God, as ho understood it, and, having a heart broad enough 
to cmbiacc them both, he claimed the lesser love as an ally 
of the greater 

“ The sold that secs Him, or receives stihhm'd 
New faculties, or learns at least t' employ 
More worthily the pow'is she own'd before, 

Discei ns in all things, what, with stupid gaze 
Of Ignorance, till then she over hol'd — 

A ray of head nly light, gilding all forms 
Terrestrial in the vast and the minute , 

The unambiguous footsteps of the God 
Who gives Its lustre to an insect's wing, 

And wheels hzs throne upon the rolling worlds " * 

Yet no man who serves his own generation really well, 
because he possesses the essence of eternal truth and is utterly 
sincere, can fail at least to point to the future. Cowper, 
though he was cautious by nature and though his purpose 
was to be a guardian of revealed religion, became sometimes 
a pioneer m spite of himself, and his voice was genuinely 
prophetic when — his heart enjoying a season of clearest 
shinmg — he no longer saw matter as “dead,” but as 

'■'rmpeWd 

To ceaseless service by a ceaseless for ce, 

And under pressure of some corucious cause 

‘ Tho Task, Book V, 805-814 
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The Lord of all, himself through all diffus'd. 

Sustains, and is the life of all that lives 
Nature is but a name for an effect 
Whose cause is God 

One spirit — His 

Who wore the platted thorns with bleeding brows — 

Rides universal nature Not a flow' r 

But shows some touch, in freckle, streak, or stain, 

Of his unrivall'd pencil He inspires 
Their balmy odours, and imparts their hues. 

And bathes their eyes with nectar, and includes. 

In grams as countless as the sea-side sands. 

The forms with which he sprinkles all the earth " ^ 

V 

It requires an effort of imagination to carry us back to the 
time when the immanence of the Creative Spirit in Nature 
was a novel and revolutionary conception Yet it was so novel 
that only seldom did Cowper himself see the truth clearly or 
express it in terms which have value — ^if only the value of 
truism — for us. Most of his attempts to reconcile Nature with 
God, and to defme man’s relationship to both, now seem not 
so much inadequate as supererogatory Why, we are inclined 
to ask, all that waste of labour? that needless fuss? But again, 
if we are to understand Cowper and to give him his due place 
in history, we must remember that for one of his critical mind 
and comprehensive sympathies the fuss was unavoidable 
The problems of the eighteenth century seem to be simple 
indeed m the light of later Icnowledge and experience But 
they were as real and puzzling then as are our very different 
problems to-day. and may we tackle our problems in the 
spirit m which Cowper helped thousands of his own genera- 
tion to approach theirs’ 

Would Cowper’s influence have been even stronger and 
wider if he had not been a Calvinist? Certainly it would I 
have said that he erred in not more fully trusting his heart. 
Yot perhaps, after all, it is the accusation itself which is at 
fault No man can be essentially other than himself, and, 
on fuller reflection, I doubt if, with his temperament and in 
1 The Task, Book VI, 318-224, 258-246 
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his circumstances, Cowper did not actually do the best of 
winch he was capable. On one side of his nature a Whig 
gentleman of rofincnient and “leason,” he was on another 
side, and moie fundamentally, a boin lehgious enthusiast It 
was almost inevitable, therefoie, that his “enthusiasm” 
should dnect and coloui Ins logic, and that his logic and reline- 
ment together should make him a Calvinist It was no less 
natural, fortunately, that his emotions, more genial than his 
cieed, should constantly oveiflow the channel of his opinion, 
and that, when he took to writing, his refinement, being deep- 
seated and permeating his feelings no less than (through his 
mind) It impelled him towaids the more select wrng of the 
Revival, should serve to mellow propaganda into literature 
If, with full allowance for his period, it is still necessary to 
point to duality in him, the conflict was not between, say, his 
love of Nature and his Evangelicalism, but between the two 
aspects of Evangelicalism itself. His Calvinism, governing his 
intellect, kept him more narrowly within the limits of Ins 
century than might otherwise have been the case Yet he 
belonged, on balance, to the Arminian side of the Revival, 
because Ins heart was even warmer than his head was hai’d 
Nor, in assessing hrs contemporary importance, must we 
forget that even his Calvinism had its useful side. He caught 
the ears of the Calvinists, but sang them new tunes. It might 
be said that he was made a Calvimst to the Calvinists that he 
might make some of them Armimans. 

He was essentially a bndge-bmlder. Many of his bridges 
were, in the nature of things, temporary They were never- 
theless serviceable in their day. Not only did Cowper help to 
levive both poetry and personal rehgion. he brought them, 
then sundered, into some sort of agreement which marked the 
course for a fuller unity in the future. His teaching had the 
effect ol carrying the spirit of poetry into thousands of middle- 
class and poor homes which it had not previously entered. 
On the other hand, his poetry spread the docliines and (what 
was to better purpose) the fuller implications of Evangelical- 
ism among the sophisticated who could perhaps have been 
reached in no othei way His influence was widespread and, 
in the mam, liberalising All the new spnitual and ethical 
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values implicit in Evangelicalism — ^the hatred of slavery, 
oppression, and cruelty, the love of Nature and of simple 
domestic ]oys, the deeper regard for women, children, the 
poor, and animals — found in him their first clear voice 

It is possible, pai adoxically, that his historical sigmficance 
would be better appreciated if, in the course of his writings, 
mainly directed to conserving and rekindling religion m his 
own time, he had not chanced to strike olf certain passages of 
poetry which outflowed all contemporary bounds and have 
won immortality in their own right. Lines like the following 
were amazingly new when they were written and they will 
be fresh so long as boys are boys and there remain a few 
square miles of English countryside 

“For I have lov’d the ratal walk through lanes 
Of grassy swarth, cl(?se cropt by mbbling sheep, 

And skirted thick with intertexture firm 
Of thorny boughs, have lov'd the rural walk 
O’er hills, through valleys, and by rivers’’ brink, 

E'er since a truant boy I pass’d my hounds 
T’ enjoy a ramble on the banks of Thames , 

And still remember, nor without regret 
Of hours that sorrow since has much endeai ’d. 

How oft, my slice of pocket store consum'd, 

Still hung’ ring, pennyless, and far from home 
I fed on scarlet hips and stony haws. 

Or blushing crabs, or berries, that emboss 
The bramble, black as jet, or, sloes austere ” ^ 

No innovation, of course, leaps entirely out of the void. 
Even a writer who does not read much is susceptible to in- 
fluences which are in the air, and were I mainly concerned 
with Cowper’s poetry as such, it would be necessary to trace, 
again, his descent from Thomson, Gray, Collins, and Gold- 
smith The fact remains that he derived little from literary 
sources, and that it was in his verse that the conventional 
Arcadian trappings^ — the sham idyll — fully disappeared from 
the description of Nature. 

There is, perhaps, something of Collins in the well-known 
passage beginning 

“ Come, Ev’ning, once again, season of peace. 

Return, sweet Ev’nmg, and contome long'” * 

» The Task, Book 1, 109-123 * Ibid , Book IV, 245-26G 

T 
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Even heie, however^ the pupil (if such he be) already excels 
his master in diiecl vision^ while in the concluding lines the 
domestic note is all his own And ofleUy as m this picture of 
ihe snow-covered landscape, ho passes beyond any suspicion 
of discipleship at all ^ 

“ The cattle mourn in iotneis where the jenre 
Screens them^ and seem half petrified to deep 
la iinr ecimhcnt sadrms There they wait 
Their wonted fodder , not like hungering man^ 

Fretfid if unsupply W, but silent, meek, 

And patient of the slow-pacA swairds delay. 

He from the stack carves out tK accustomA load, 
Deep-plunging, and again deep-plunging oft, 

His broad keen knife into die solid mass 
Srfiooth as a wall the upright remnant stands. 

With such undcviatmg and even force 
He severs it away no needless car c, 

Lest storms should over set the leaning pile 
Deciduous, or its own unbalandd weight 
Forth goes the woodman, leaving uncomern^d 
The cheerful haunts of man, to wield the aae 
And drive the wedge, in yonder for est dr ear , 

Fr om morn to eve his soliiar y task 

Shaggy, and lean, and shrewd, with pointed ears 

And tail croppA shor t, half lun her and half cur — 

His dog attends him Close behind his heel 
Now creeps he slow, and now, with many a frisk 
Wide-scampAing, snatches up the drifted snow 
With vFry teeth, or ploughs it with his snout, 

Then shakes his powder A coat, and barks for joy ’’ ^ 

And how spontaneously humour blends with realism ^ — 

Now from the roost, or from the neighVring pale, 

Where, diligent to catch the first faint gleam 
Of smiling day, they gossipA side by side, 

Come trooping at the housewife* s welLkmwn call 
ThefeatherA tribes domestic Half on wing. 

And half on foot, they brush the fleecy flood, 

Consuous, and fearful of too deep a plunge 
The sparrows peep, and quit the sheWnng eai>es 
To seize the fair occasion Well they ey e 
The scaiterA gram, and, thievishly re\oh>A 

^ The Task, Book V, 27-51 
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T’ escape ih' impending famine, often scar'd. 

As oft return — a pert voraaous kind 
Clean riddance qmckly made, one only care 
Remains to each — the search of swmy nook. 

Or shed impervious to the blast Resign'd 
To sad necessity, the cock forgoes 
His wonted strut, and, wading at their head 
With well-consider'd steps, seems to resent 
His alter'd gait and stateliness retrench'd " ^ 

Well might Cowper claim that his “dosciiptions aie all 
fiom nature not one of them second-handed.” And well 
might he add that his “delineations of the heart” were from 
his own experience not one of them borrowed from books, 
01 in the least degree conjectural.” He saw, because first of 
all he loved, the countryside wateied by his slow- winding and 
sinuous Ouse That he both loved and saw is plain not only 
from the sheer fidelity with which the landscape itself is 
drawn, but from the natmalness with which the human 
figures — the faim-labourer, the woodman with his dog, the 
henwife, the waggoner, and the rest — take then place in 
the scene 

“ The sheep fold here 
Pours out Its fleecy tenants o'er the glebe 
At first, progressive as a stream, they seek 
The middle field, but, scatter'd by degrees. 

Each to his choice, soon whiten dll the land 

There from the sun-burnt hay-field, homeward creeps 

The loaded wain, while, Ughterdd of its charge. 

The wain that meets it passes swifdy by. 

The boorish driver leaning o'er his team 
Vocif'rous, and impatient of delay " ® 

Such verse is its own evidence that truer sympathy with 
Nature had brought a truer sympathy with man. Cowper’s 
peasants were neither the idealised types of contemporaiy 
pastoial nor were they vaguely merged in “the lower orders ” 
He had obviously not only watched them, but talked with 
them on tei ms of human equably. He would take for granted 
the social gulf' he would accept the affectionate title of “Sir 
Cowper” as his right. But, though some men were called to 
1 7hf Tad, Book V, 38-76 * M , Book I, 290-Z99 
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lower mundane position^ lie lealisedj as a young Scottish 
ploughman w’^as soon to proclaimj> that man’s a man for 
d’ that,” Heie^ as Goldwm Smith says^ is the unvarnished 
recoid of visitings among the humble of Olney, showing that 
Cow per might have been more exquisite Crabbe” if his 
vocation had tended that way 

‘^Poor, yet industrious^ modest, quiet, neat, 

Such claim compassion in a mght like this, 

And have a friend m evVy feeling heart 
Warmed, while it lasts, by labour, all day long 
They brave the season, and yet find at eve, 

III clad and fed but sparely, time to cool 
The frugal housewife trembles when she lights 
Her scanty stock of brush-wood, blazing clear. 

But dying soon, like all terrestrial pys 
The few small embers left ^he nurses well. 

And, while her infant race, with outspread hands 
And crowded knees, sit cowering o^er die sparhs, 

Retires, content to quake, so they be war nid 
The man feels least, as more inured than she 
To ivinter , and ths current in his vein^ 

More briskly mov^d by Im severer toil, 

Yet he, too, finds his own distress in theirs 
The taper soon extm^^uisJid, which I saw 
Dangled along at the cold finger end 
Just when the day declined, and the brown loaf 
Lodg’d on the shelf, half eaten, without sauce 
Of sav'^ry cheese, or butter, costlier sull. 

Sleep seems their only refuge . for, alas, 

Where penury is felt the thought is chained. 

And sweet colloquial pleasures are but few * 

With all this thrift they thrive not All the care 
Ingenious parsimony takes but just 
Saves the small inventory, bed, and stool, 

Skillet, and old carved chest, from public sale 
They live, and live without extorted alms 
From grudging hands, hut other boast have none 
To soothe their honest pride, that scorns to beg, 

Nor comfort else, hut in their mutual love ” ^ 

This “domesiic interior” siiH has power to move us, while 
the numerous passages in which the poet discusses the claims 
of the pool leave us cold Sirailaily, we can delight in Ms 

» The Tad, Book IV, 57 KW. 
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pictures of animals^ though we regiet that moralising so soon 
intrudes 

Here ^ unmolested^ through whatever sign 
The sun proceeds^ I wander Neither mist^ 

Nor freezing sJ^ nor sultry^ checking me^ 

Nor stranger intermeddling with my joy 
Edn m the spring and play -time of they ear ^ 

That calls lE unwonted villager ahi oad 
With all her little ones^ a sportive train^ 

To gather king-cups in the yellow mead^ 

And prink their hair with daisies^ or to pick 
A cheap but wholesome salladfrom the brooks 
These shades are all my own The tmirous hare^ 

Grown so familiar with her frequent guest ^ 

Scarce shuns me, and the stock-dove, unalarrrid. 

Sits cooing m the pine-tree, nor suspends 
His long love-diUy for my near approach 
Drawn from his refuge in some lonely elm 
That age or injury has hollowed deep^ 

Where, on his bed of wool and matted leaves, 

He has outslept the winter, ventures forth 
To frisk awhile, and bask in the warm sun. 

The squirrel, flippant, pert, and full of play 
He sees me, and at once, swift as a bird, 

Ascends the neighHring beech; there whisks his brush, 

And perks his ears, and stamps and cries aloud. 

With all the pretUness of feigned alarm. 

And anger insignificantly fierce^ ^ ^ — 

and so^ after equally chaiming glimpses of ^‘the bounding 
fawn/’ “the horse as wanton/’ and the gambolling kine, we 
return from the fields to the pulpit again ^ But while we 
resent the recurring didacticism^ we must bear m mind that^ 
in his own age of reason^^ Cowper’s arguments earned weight 
with thousands of leaders who had no eye for his descriptions, 
and that, if the social conscience is still none too tender, it 
was then hardly eip^stent. There was vital need that the case 
for the “meaner part” of humanity, and for the brute 
creation, should be stated:^ and it was a voice both original and 
bold which defended animals, and dared the opinion that “oft 
the beast has seem’d to judge the man*” ^ 

I have said that Cowper’s contempoiary importance might 

A Th Task, Book VI, 295^320 * Ihd , 478 
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bellei be judged if he had nol occasionally onlsoaied himself 
Looking at the mallei in this light — though only, of course, m 
this light — It IS specially uuloi Lunate that he should sometimes 
have cleaily foiesliaclovved Woidswoith, as in the famous 
passage • 

“Aiid witness, dear companion of my walls, 

JFliose aim this twentieth ivmtei 1 peiiuve 
Fast loci’ d in mint, with pleaswe such as love, 

Confnm’d by long experieme of thy worth 
And well-tiied virtues, could alone inspire — 

Witness a joy that thou hast doubled long 
Thou know’st my praise of nature most sincere, 

And that my raptut es ar e not conjur ’d up 
To serve occasions of poetic pomp. 

But genuine, and art partner of them all ” ^ 

Wolds worth was fifteen when these hues appeared. Verily, a 
voice was crying in the wilderness, prepaiing his way But 
while It IS no small title to honour to have played the Fore- 
iimnei to the Romantic Revival, that title too narrowly 
governs the modem estimate of Cowpei lie lives indeed in 
Ins own right, and as the piophet of otheis greater than him- 
self Yet he was a poet, m the stricter sense, by accident 
rathei than by nature oi design Occasionally, as in his pic- 
ture of the frost-built palace,^ his imagination displayed really 
considerable power. As a tide, even in his best poetic form, 
when he ceases to moralise, he remains less a creator than an 
observer, clear and precise in vision, though imparting to his 
desciiptions the vital glow which comes only from true feeling. 
The lover of poetry for its own sake can — and must — ^ignore 
a considerable proportion of Cowpor’s work. The student of 
Cowper himself and of his century cannot afford to do so. 
The literary critic may deplore the large amount of dross 
from which Cowper’s gold has to be sifted. The student of 
the man and his period must nol fall into the error of suppos- 
ing that the “dross” was dross— -either poetically or .spiritually 
— ^to eighteeiith-centniy readers. It was tlie day of moralising 
veise, but Cowpor’s use of Pope’s couplet was as novel as 
much of his actual loathing uas now Had Cowpei spoken to 

^ The Task, Book 1, 144-153. 


» Ihd , Book V, 107-168 
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iiifa own age only, he would have been awarded his due place 
among its Lhinkeis But since he speaks also in some measure 
to oui selves, we are biased by the contrast m his verse between 
the impel ishablc and the perished We are tempted to see 
another lost leader a potential cieative artist who robbed 
posterity by clutching the sknts ot his time Rather should 
we see a critic who seived his own era well, and who, m the 
process, happened to kindle a small but unique and in- 
extinguishable flame of poetry 



Chapter Twelve 
“MY MARY'” 
1 


“t am a vvhim&icrtl Cl ea Line,” said Cowpoi , “when I write 
X for the public, I wiifce, of com sc, with a debiie to please 
— in other words, to acquire fame but when I find that 
I have succeeded, feel myself alarmed, and leady to shrink 
from the acquisition ” Success, even if it would ever have 
brought him much satisfaction, meant lelatively little now. 
He was fifty-four — quite elderly for his period ^ It is true 
that, despite all he had suffered, he was well preserved. He 
told Lady Hesketh that he had not giowti gray so much as 
he had grown bald, “No matter,” ho went on, 

“theie was more hair m the woild than over bad the honour to 
belong to me. Accordingly, having found just enough to cml 
a little al my ears, and to intermix with a little of my own that 
still hangs behind, I appear, if you see me in an afternoon, to 
have a very decent liead-dress, not easily dislmguLshahle from 
my natural growth, which being worn with a small bag, and 
a black iibbon about my neck, continues to mo the dial ms of 
my youth, even on the verge of age.” 

He completed the picture of himself by adding two items : that 
he was in debt to nobody, and that he grew fat. Altogether 
he claimed to be still “a very smart youth.” 

Something must be attributed to his healthy mode of life? 
something also to his capacity, when melancholy was in abey- 
ance, for finding happiness in simple things. But he must, 
again, have been fairly lobust. His hypochondria was now 
to make him resort frequently to doctors, who wasted, instead 
of husbanding, liis strength.® Even so, his life was to cover 

^ Pope had died at , Thomson at forty-eight , Gray at fifty-five } 

Goldsmith at forty- six 

* l?or interesting partunlais about the doctors, with tluir vatied meiboth 

and medicines, ace The Life of William Comper. By Thoma'J VV right, Pp 481- 
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alniofat the psalmist’s full span Fifteen years yet remained to 
him. During those years he was to revive old friendships and 
to form new ones. He was to write, in point of size, his 
greatest achievement, as well as a few of his most famous 
lyrics. He was to compose, at sixty-seven, a poem whose 
beauty of expression belies the unrelieved dejection which is 
Its theme. All this, I say, is evidence of constitutional strength. 
Nevertheless, Cowpei in his middle fifties was no longer the 
man he had been. When The Task was published, his 
evening, though it was to be a long one, had already set m. 

It came graciously, with a promise not to be fulfilled. He 
was superficially gratified to find himself acknowledged the 
greatest living poet, and to hear that The Task was widely 
appreciated in England, America, and elsewhere What 
pleased him infinitely more, howevei, was a levival of intei- 
course with old associates. Had his spiiit been less simple and 
sweet, he might have viewed rather cynically the haste with 
which relatives and friends, who had appaiently forgotten 
him, now vied with one another in declaring, with tangible 
tokens, their deep regard CloLworthy Rowley leturued some 
books which the celebrated author of The Task had lent him 
as a youth in the Temple. Waller Bagot, now lector of 
Blithfield, m Staffordshire, came to visit his brothei at 
Chicheley, near Olney, and eagerly looked up the illustrious 
poet, his old schoolfellow. General (formerly Major) Cowper 
ordeied sherry, brandy, and rum to be delivered at his 
nephew’s door. Lady Hesketh sent her cousin money and 
arranged with other members of the family to increase his 
allowance. “Anonymous,” who alone had never lost faith in 
her old lover, clinched a previous offer by conveying, tlirough 
her sister, the promise of an annuity of fifty pounds Other 
gifts — ^the forerunners of many more from Lady Hesketh and 
Theodora — arnved by the Wellingborough coach. They 
included a pocket-book, the “completest” imaginable, a 
watch-chain, the “most brilliant”; a snuff-box embellished 
on the lid with a landscape, and, best of all, “a most elegant 
writing-desk” of cedar, mounted in silver “How pleasant 
It is,” said Its recipient, “to write upon such a green 
bank.” 
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Cowper was specially delighted at the renewal of coiie- 
spondence with Lady Hesketh Not only did he like hei 
vivacity, which stimulated one side of his natuie, as that of 
Lady Austen had done a host of memories flocked back to 
him when, on October 12, 1785, he recognised her hand- 
wiiling on a letter beside his bieakfa&t plate “This,” he 
replied ecstatically, “is ]ust as it should be Wo aie all grown 
young again, and the days that I thought I should sec no more 
aie actually returned ” There ensued a correspondence 
through which Lady Hesketh’s sprightlmess, geneiosity, 
and mundane good sense shine as plainly as do Cowper’s 
affection and joy. And when, in the following February, 
the poet heaid that his cousin proposed visiting him, he 
became, like the fishwife expecting Cohn’s return, “down- 
right dizzy wi’ the thought ” “1 shall see you again,” 

he wiote, 

“I shall hoar your voice, we shall lake walks together, I will 
show you niy prospects, the hovel, the alcove, the Ouse and its 
hanks, evoiy thing that I have desciihed. I anticipate the 
pleasure of those days not very far distant, and feel a part of it 
at this moment. Talk not of an inn t Mention it not foi your 
life' We have never had so many visitois but we could easily 
accommodate them all ” 

Genuine enough' Yet it is the language of one who was 
habitually moved by pleasure or gratitude to lyrical fervour. 
I have no wish to minimise Lady Hesketh’s fine qualities or 
Cowper’s feeling for her. She was for a time — ^but only for a 
time — ^to brighten the snrface of his life She was to show 
him great piactical kindness, which redounds to her eternal 
credit. But she was, after all, neither less nor more than a 
conventional, prosperous Georgian lady, who never had so 
much as a glimpse into the deeper recesses of the poet’s soul 
It IS symptomatic that he often wrote to her in his most playful 
mood, sometimes addressing her as “My dearest Coswoz” or 
“My dealest Cu/zj-v\uz/>,” and signing himself, in allusion 
to some old joke, a-- “ Giles Gingerbread.” It was to tho Giles 
Gingerbread m him that his “generous and benevolent 
cousin” appealed, not to the castaway whom a light still 
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sometimes surprised as he prayed. Cowpei might long since 
have abandoned the set forms of prayei, as being useless for 
himself TJial prayer foi the world at large remained the 
consistent attitude of his heart is manifest enough. When 
Lady Hesketh, duiing her visit, induced him to resume the 
saying of grace before meat, she probably thought it a gam 
both for him and for lehgion. There is nothing in her le- 
corded utterances which suggests that, in spiritual matters, 
she distingmshed the shell fiom the kernel. 

She had ariived in June, with her own carnage and her 
three attendants — Mis. Eaton, “Cookee,” emd Samuel. 
Cowper, who had been advised not to meet her in person, 
arrayed his gaidener “Kitch” in blue livery and sent him on 
horseback to Newport Pagnell to await the travellers at the 
Swan “ The first man, therefore, you shall see in a blue coat, 
with white buttons, in the famous town of Newport, cry 
‘Kitch'* He will immediately answer ‘My ladyi’ and fiom 
that moment you are sure not to be lost.” Such had been the 
poet’s final instructions All went according to plan, and as 
the distinguished stranger entered Olney — ^probably stattei- 
ing pennies, as was her wont, to the children who made an 
informal bodyguard — the church bells rang out a meiiy peal. 
It was, said Cowper, the first time that this compliment had 
been paid to any visitor (Lord Dartmouth excepted) since he 
had lived in the town. As Lady Hesketh declined to stay at 
Oichaid Side, apartments had been found for her at the 
Vicarage, now tenanted only in part by Scott’s successoi, a 
bachelor curate named Postlethwaite, who must have felt a 
little nervous at the prospect of the glory suddenly to 
be thrust upon his hermitage. Lady Hesketh was to have 
all the rooms except two, at the rate of twelve guineas a 
year, and the local Jack-of-all-trades, a Quaker called 
Maurice, undertook to furnish them complete — “from a 
bed to a platter”— for five guineas from June to November 
inclusive. 

So, after twenty-three years, the cousins met again 
Covyper suffered a temporary reaction from the excitement of 
anticipation He soon recovered, and was the more dehghted 
vnth Harriet’s company because she and Mrs, Unwin 
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genmiiely took to each othei . Lady Hesketh lost little time 
in sending her impiessions to Theodoia 

“It proving a wet evening we had no temptation to walk^ but 
continued sitting comfoitably lound one dinmg-ioom table 
without stirring till aftei supper Oui friend delights m a laige 
table and a laige chair, there are two of the lattei comfoits in 
the parlour I am sorry to say that he and I always spread 
ouiselves out m them, leaving poor Mis Unwin to find all the 
comfort she can in a small one, half as high again as ours, and 
considerably harder than marble However, she protests it is 
what she likes, that she prefeis a high chair to a low one, and a 
hard to a soft one, and I hope she is sincere, indeed, I am per- 
suaded she IS Hei constant employment is knitting stockings, 
which she does with the finest needles I ever saw, and very nice 
they are (the stockings I mean). Our cousin has not for many 
years worn any other than those of her manufacture She kmts 
silk, cotton, and worsted She sits knitting on one side of the 
table m hei spectacles, and he on the other reading to her (when 
he IS not employed in writing) m his. In winter, Ins morning 
studies aie always carried on in a room by himself, but as his 
evenings are spent in the wintei in Iransciibing, he usually, I 
find, does this vu-a-vis Mrs. Unwin 

Lady Hesketh’s description of Mrs. Unwin speaks well for 
the wiitei adaptability and graciousness. On the other hand, 
as coming from a woman of the world who did not under- 
stand, let alone share, her new friend’s Eyangelicahsm, it 
should dispel any false view of Mrs. Unwin herself 

“She IS very far from grave, [Theodora was mfoimed] on 
the contrary, she is cheerful and gay, and laughs de bon cceur 
upon the smallest provocation. Amidst all the little puritanical 
woids which fall from her de temps en temps^ she seems to have 
by nature a great fund of gaiety—gieat indeed must it have 
been, not to have been totally overcome by the close confine- 
mem in which she has lived, and the anmety she must have 
undergone foi one whom she ceriamly loves as well a*? one human 
being can love another \Vh^*n slie spc^ako a})ou grave sub- 
jects, she does expiess hert^ell with a puiitaiueal tone, and in 
puzitanical expressions, but on ail other subjects she seems to 
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have a great dispowtion to cheerfulness and mirth . I must 
say, too, that she seems to he very -well lead in the English 
poets, as appears by several little quotations which she makes 
from time to time, and has a true taste foi what is excellent 
in that way There is something truly affectionate and 
sincere in her maunei ” 

Lady Hesketh’s caxnage was the means of enlarging 
Cowper’s world. Visits to Weston Hall became moi e fi equent , 
the Wrights, the Chesters,^ and other families of quality were 
now within easy range. The local gossips were not slow to 
take advantage of “Sir Cowper’s” blossoming out, and one of 
them, having business in London, made it his further mission 
to call on Newton and tell him the latest Olney scandal. 
Cowper himself had pieviously remarked that he never knew 
a he hatched at Olney to wait long for a bearer, and this 
particular story lost nothing in the telling The poet was 
repiesented not merely as taking occasional innocent drives 
to eiijoy the society of decorous people, and as sometimes 
donning lhe green livery of an aicher Newton was given to 
nml<^islaud that his old friend was spending his time in a 
constant round of positive dissipation 

We may blame Newton for his apparent readiness to credit 
the fable it is ii relevant to criticise his standaid of values 
The Evangelicals may have been narrow in their attitude 
toward “the world”, but Cowper, to the end, was at least as 
strict as the rector of St Mary Woolnoth When balls w^ere 
held at Weston Hall, the poet and Mrs. Unwin never attended, 
and Cowper admired Mrs. Throckmorton’s tact in not sending 
invitations which he would have been under the painful 
necessity of declining. And he once observed that the only 
purpose to which his card-table had never been put was that 
of card-playing. He allowed that what has been called 
Newton’s “unwarrantable interference” would have been 
amply justified if it had been based on a true report. 
There was a slightly heated correspondence between 
Olney and Coleman Street Buildings, bul haimony was soon 
restored 

^ Cliailes Clie$ter, of Chicheley Hall, was a brother of -the Kev Walter Ba^ot, 
but had altered his suiuame 
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Newton, whose protests were softened by barrels of oysteis 
01 baskets of skate, had another complaint against Cowper, 
and one which, if not entirely on his own giounds, was cei- 
tainly better justified He lamented that the poet was 
spending his time in translating Homer instead of pioducmg 
more original work. It seems that Lady Austen had put tins 
idea into “Brother William’s” head, though his admnation 
for the Iliad and the Odyssey, and his distaste for Pope’s 
voision of “the two finest poems ever composed by man,” 
dated back to his Westminster days. So, finding himself idle 
after the completion of Tfw Task and Tif ocinium, and having 
developed a preference for sustained writing, he had one day 
taken up tlie Iliad, “merely to diveit attention,” and had 
translated the first twelve lines. “Eveiy day bringing its 
occasion for employment with it, every day consequently 
added something to the work,” till ho reflected that, as the 
two poems together contained foi ty thousand lines, the render- 
ing of the whole into English would furnish occupation for a 
considerable time. He had, therefore, set to in earnest, and 
tins gigantic labour, begun in November 1784, almost ex- 
clusively engaged his attention during the next six years 
Joseph Johnson published it by subscription in July 1791, 
and Its success was such that Cowper received a thousand 
pounds — ^ivhich had the effect, quite common in natures like 
his, of making him more caieful with money than he had 
ever been before. 

It may seem strange that Cowper, an Evangelical Christian 
and the gentlest of creatures, should have had anything in 
common with the great pagan. He shall, therefore, explain 
himself 

“Except the Bible, there never was in the world a book so 
remarkable for that species of the sublime that owes ns very 
existence to simphaty, as the woiks ot Homei lie is always 
nervous, plain, natural. . . Homei is, on occasions that call foi 
such a style, the easiest and most familiar of wiitors . . liis accur- 
acy of description, and his exquisile judgement never, never 
failed him He nevei, I believe, in a single instance saaufaced 
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teauty to cmbellisliment He does not deal in hyperbole . . 

accordingly, wlien ho desciibes nature, whethei in man or in 
animal, oi whothei naluie inaiiiinate, you may always trust 
him foi the most coii'Jummato hdehty. . .Oh' how unlike 
some desciibois that 1 have met with, of modern days, who 
smolhei you with woids, woids, woids, and then think that they 
have copied nature, when all the while natuie was an object 
either not looked at, or not sulficiently ” ^ 

Cowpei lamented that this “most blameless wiiler” was “not 
an enlightened man,” but drew comfort from the fact that he 
had “inteispeised many great and valuable truths throughout 
both his poems ” 

It was easier for Cowper to see where Pope failed than it 
was for himself to succeed His own veision is a faithful 
rendering He did not, like Pope, pervert the original in 
order to gam epigrammatic effects, or, like Chapman, do 
violence to it through excess of sentiment and fancy. Cowper, 
however, while he admired Homer’s dn ectness and truth, was 
unable lo sympathise or square his conscience with the passions 
of a primitive woild. “He knew,” as Mr Harold Child 
puts It, 

"exactly what Homer meant to say, he appiecialed, in gieat 
measine, Homei’s manner of saying itj but his head was full 
of Milton He believed Milton’s style to resemble Homer’s, 
and, by modelling his blank verse on Milton’s, he achieves 
inveisions, pauses, and pomposities which are wholly unlike the 
smooth and simple lapidity of Homei. This is not to say tliat 
there are not excellent passages in Cowper’s Homer, or that the 
whole work is not a lofty achievement m scholaiship and poetry 
But in avoiding the ckwerness of Pope, Cowper fell into the 
opposite extreme Homei is giand and lively, Cowper’s Homer 
IS grand and dull ” 

“Perhaps its least disputable title to fame,” says Mr Child, 
“is that ii kept the poet busy and happy, staving off, for a 
while, his persistent foe, despair” For a while; yes' The 
task was, in fact, a douhtful blessing In its earlier stages it 
was unquestionably helpful, but, long before it was finished, 
Cowpei confOsSsed that he felt hfco an ass overladen wilh 


^ LoUtMb to Lady Ileblcetlij December 1785, and Jainaaay 1786 
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hour, because I had none with whom I could associate, nor 
e-ver had an inmate This was when I dwelt at Olney, but 
since I hare removed to Weston the case is different Here I 
am visited by all aiound me, and study in a room exposed to all 
mannei of inioads It is on the ground flooi, the room in which 
we dine, and in which I am sure to be found by all who seek me 
Thei Imd me generally at my desk, and with my woik, whatever 
It be, befoie me, unless perhaps I have conjured it into its 
hiding-place before they have had time to enter This, however, 
IS not always the case, and consequently, sooner oi later, I 
cannot fail to be detected Possibly you, who I suppose have a 
snug study, would find it impracticable to attend to anything 
closely in an apartment exposed as mine, but use has made it 
familiar to me, and so farmliar, that neither servants going 
and coming disconcert me, nor even if a lady, with an obhque 
glance of her eye, catches two or three hnes of my MS., do I 
feel myself inclined to blush, though natuially the shyest of 
mankind ” 

It is obvious that loyalty to his interrupters dictated the white 
hes ■with which the writer concludes Cowper needed a 
regime in which society and solitude — ^with perhaps a pre- 
dominance of the latter — were blended In moving from 
Olney to Weston he had changed one disadvantage for another. 

It was inevitable that when he had occasion to call at 
Oi chard Side, which had not yet found new tenants, he saw 
m It, “deserted of its inhabitants,” a “forlorn and woeful” 
spectacle “no unapt resemblance of a soul that God has for- 
saken ” But concern for others was soon to put private 
grievances fiom his mind He and Mrs Unwin weie baioly 
settled at Weston Lodge before news arrived of Wilham 
Unwin’s sudden lUness and death Unwin was travelling 
with Henry Thornton when he was fatally seized with typhus 
at Winchester. He seems to have been a thoroughly attractive 
character, combimng the full discharge of his loving duty to 
his paiishioners at Stock with the wider life of an eighteenth- 
century gentleman and scholar He travelled often to Lon- 
don, Biistol, and elsewhere, and had, as Cowper’s letters 
reveal, many “rnfluential” friends, but there is no hint that 
social popularity spoiled the simplicity which had won him 
the poet’s instant affection at Huntingdon, He was buried in 
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Winchester Cathedral, and an epitaph in Enghsh ^ was chosen 
by his family in preference to one which Cowper wrote in 
Latin. 

“Poor Mrs. Unwin and Mr Cowper' ” wrote Wilham Bull, 
“ I rode over to smoke a pipe yesterday, and sympathise a little 
with them They bore it better than I expected ” The tone 
of Cowper’s letters, conveying the sad intelligence to Lady 
Hesketh, Joseph Hill, and othei friends, was, indeed, m anly 
and restrained He dwelt mainly upon Unwin’s virtues, upon 
the consequences of bereavement to his family, and upon the 
dispensations of Providence, which “we cannot contemplate 
without astonishment, but which will nevertheless be ex- 
plained hereafter, and must m the meantime be revered in 
silence ” Only at the end of his long epistle to Lady Hesketh 
does he give vent to his own feeling “So farewell, my friend 
Unwin' The first man for whom I conceived a fuenflslup 
after my removal from St Albans, and for whom I caiiuol hui 
still continue to feel a friendship, though I shall see thee with 
these eyes no more ” 

Cowper had put forth a special elfort for Mis Unwin’s sake. 
There was the inevitable recoil for in truth Unwin’s passing 
had struck, for the time being, at his heart’s core. It was not 
merely that he had deeply loved him, or that his intimates 
were too few in number not to be sorely missed. The fact of 
death — especially when it snatched away one in the prime of 
life — again disconcerted him There was renewed the 
struggle between his insatiable curiosity to know what lay 
beyond the veil and the shrinking of his nervous constitution 
from the physical process of dissolution. The delusion about 
his own spiritual fate was reawakened* and January lay ]usL 
ahead, A letter written to Lady Hesketh m the middle of 

1 I'Sf or TITi: 

KEV WITLI\M CAvVTROi’yE TWIN, M A, 

RFC i OK OX SlOCiA, IN LSSL\ 

Hf was educated at the Charter- house, in London., imder the 
Rev Dr Cmisius, and, having gone through the education of 
that school, he was at an early peiiod admitted to Christs 
College, Gambiidgc lie died in this cit^, the 29th of Nov 
1.786, aged forty-one years, learing a widow and three young 
children 
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that month was ominous The demon was stirring, and 
mthin a few days Cowper was once more in his clutch He 
made two fresh attempts at smcide One was frustrated in 
the nick of time by Mrs. Unwin, the other by William Bull. 
The lattei continued to call with devoted regularity But the 
invalid declined to see him, and he compelled Mrs Unwin, 
if she needed any compulsion, to reject Mrs Newton’s offer 
to come to her assistance “The sight of any face, except 
Mrs Unwin’s, was to me,” he afterwards declared, “an in- 
supportable grievance.” He spoke of the previous derange- 
ment as “the dreadful seventy-three” and of this one as “the 
more dreadful eighty-six ” It was, indeed, attended by more 
harassing physical symptoms Cowper’s constitution was 
naturally less able now to bear the strain Otherwise the 
attack followed much the same course as its predecessors. It 
went through varying stages of intensity, and then suddenly 
vanished in June But it had left Cowper a definitely “older” 
and weaker man, subject henceforth to indigestion, pains in 
the head, and other ailments. 

There was, however, another temporary brightening of the 
evening sky, Cowper found almost a second Unwm in 
Samuel Rose, who had paid his first visit to Weston before the 
breakdown, and who came again soon after the poet’s re- 
covery This brilliant and sensitive boy of twenty was the 
son of Di WiUiam Rose, a schoolmastei at Chiswick, who had 
an interest in the Monthly Review The “Bouton de Rose” 
— as Cowper soon came to call Samuel — ^was studying law at 
Glasgow University, from which he passed later to Edinburgh, 
where “young as he was,” he so highly pleased Adam Smith 
“that as long as he resided there he was constantly invited to 
the literary circle of that eminent philosopher ” ^ It was 
while leturning on vacation from Glasgow that Rose first 
broke his journey at Weston in January 1787. His avowed 
pm pose was to bring the thanks of the Scottish professors to 
the author of The Task His true aim, perhaps, was himself 
to meet the writer whom he admired, through his work, to 
the pomt of hero-worship. The incense of youth is always 
fragrant to an ageing writer, but Rose’s eager appreciation 
Hayley’s Life of Cowper, 1813 Edition, Volume III, p, 437 
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sprang from clear-eyed judgment and solid character Despite 
the difference in their years, a warm friendship sprang up 
between the two men. Their relationship, as Hayley said, 
resembled that of father and son 

Cowper did not resume translating until some months after 
his recovery “Homer’s battles,” he said, “cannot be foaght 
by a man who does not sleep well, and who has not some little 
degree of animation in the daytime ” He spent much of his 
time in reading books — mostly memoirs and travel — fiom the 
Throckmortons’ well-filled shelves He found much pleasure 
in communicating Ins discoveries to Rose, who, for his part, 
introduced Cowper to Burns’s poems “A very ejctraordinary 
production” was the verdict, to which was subsequently added 
the rider that “poor Bmns loses much of his deserved praise 
in this country through our ignorance of his language His 
candle is bright, but shut up in a dark lantern ” 

Rose paid a longer visit to Weston in the summer of 1788, 
and helped Cowper with the tianscription of Homer New- 
ton, his wife, and Miss Catlett, were there for some iveeks 
at the same time After Newton’s departure, the poet wrote 
to him 

“I rejoice that you and yours reached London safe, especially 
when I reflect that you performed the journey on a day so fatal, 
as I understand, to others travellmg the same road I found 
those comforts m your visit which have formerly sweetened all 
our interviews, in part restored. I knew you, knew you for 
the same shepherd who was sent to lead me out of the wilder- 
ness into the pasture where the Chief Shepherd feeds His flock, 
and felt my sentiments of affectionate friendship for you the 
same as ever But one thing was still wantmg, and that the 
crown of all I shall find it m God’s time, if it he not lost for 
ever ” 

This letter should be read in conjunction with a pievious one, 
in which Cowper, while expressing an undinumshed regard 
for his friend, speaks of having for a time lost behef in 
Newton’s “identity.” He had had “the disagreeable sus- 
picion,” he says, that he was addressing himself to the one 
whom he “loved and valued so highly” in his “better days,” 
whereas Newton was now m fact “not that friend, but a 
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St 1 anger ’’ The ietter is curiously worded^, and reveals the 
distoited condition of the poet’s mind at this time But the 
unmistakable point is that Cowper conceives himself to be the 
one who has changed and changed for the worse. He had 
indeed changed; but onlj; again; as a pupil may be said to 
change when he travels dong a different road from his master 
towards the same actual; if not the same apparent; goal. 

Later in the year Rose was at Weston once more, and sent 
his sister Harriet the follomng description of the daily routine 
at the Lodge 

came here on Thursday, and here 1 found Lady Hesketh, 
a veiy agreeable, good-tempered, sensible woman, polite without 
ceremony, and sufiicieiitly well-bred to make others feel happy 
in her company I here feel no restraint, and none is wished 
to be inspired The ‘noiseless tenor’ of our lives would much 
please and gratify you We rise at whatever hour we choose, 
bieakfast at half-past nine, take about an hour to satisfy the 
sentiment^ not the appetite — ^foi we talk — good heavens, how we 
talk * and enjoy ourselves most wonderfully Then we separate 
Mr Covrper to Homer, Mr R to transcribing what is already 
translated, Lady Hesketh to work and to hooks alternately, and 
Mis Unwin, who in everything but her face is a kind angel 
sent from heaven to guard the health of our poet, is busy in 
domestic concerns At one, our labours finished, the poet and 
I walk for two hours I then drink plentiful draughts of in- 
struciion which flow fiom his lips, instruction so sweet, and 
goodness so exquisite, that one loves it foi its flavour At three 
we return and dress, and the succeeding hour brings dinner upon 
the table, and collects again the smiling countenances of the 
family to partake of the neat and elegant meal. Conversation 
continues till tea-time, when an entertaining volume engrosses 
our thoughts till the last meal is announced Conversation 
again, and then rest before twelve, to enable us to nse again to 
the same round of innocent, virtuous pleasure ” 

Happy ‘‘Bouton de Rose^’’ His was a sangmne tempera- 
ment, in spite of — or perhaps partly because of — ^ill health. 
He piospered in his profession, and became a barrister on the 
Home Circuit He w=as, however, consumptive, and was 
already aihng when m 1804 he defended William Blake 
against a charge of high treason. Blake had become involved 
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in an encounter -with a drunken soldiei, whom he ejected 
from his front garden The soldier and a companion accused 
him of having used “seditious” language, and the magistrate 
— evidently allowing nothing for the influence of alcohol 
upon the witnesses — ordered Blake for trial at the Sussex 
Sessions Rose’s speech secured his acqmttal, hut the strain 
was too much for the advocate, who never recovered from its 
effects He was thuty-eight when he died, serene and cheer- 
ful to the end “Farewell, sweet Rose'” mourned Blake 
“Thou hast got before me to the celestial city I also have 
but a few more mountains to pass , for I hear the bells nng 
and the trumpets sound to welcome thy arrival among 
Gowper’s glorified band of spirits of just men made perfect ^ 
Another new fnend was Mrs. King, wife of the rector of 
Pertenhall, in Bedfordshire This lady, who was described to 
Newton as “evidently a Christian, and a very gracious one,” 
had been intimate with the poet’s brother John Cowper had 
himself been a veisiher, and Mrs Kmg, havmg written in the 
first instance to his great namesake to express, as a strangei, 
her delight in The Task, later sent some of John’s composi- 
tions which she had preserved in manuscript A charactei- 
istic correspondence followed, and, though Mrs King, when 
she visited Cowper, proved to be very different from the 
imaginary portrait of herself which he had sent her, he was 
charmed with her personahty. Many of his subsequent 
letters were anxiously concerned, with good cause, about her 
health She died, much to his soirow, in 1795. 

Meanwhile his own health and spirits had much improved 
He had enjoyed a memorable day’s outing to Chicheley Hail, 
driven with Mrs. Unwin and Mrs. Throckmorton in the 
lattei’s chaise, in November 1787. “It seemed,” he WTOte 
to Lady Hesketh, 

“as if all the world were there to meet us, though m fact there 
was not above half of it, their own [the Chesters’] family, which 
IS very numerous, excepted The Bishop of Norwich was tlieie, 
that IS to say, the little Doctor Lewis Bagot, and his lady She 
IS handsome, and he in all respects what a bishop should he Be- 
sides these, Mrs Praed was there, and her sister, Miss Blackwell 

^ The Letters of William Blake, edited by H G. B Russell, p 15+ 
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Theie might he many others, hut if there were I overlooked 
them ’Foresaid little Bishop and I had much talk about many 
things, but mostly about Homer ” 

Cowper must have been in specially charitable mood that day 
He had little respect for bishops as a rule, and had satirised 
them (rather bitterly for him) in his poems But this, it is 
only fan to add, he had done partly to please IVfrs Unwin, who 
liked mitred heads and gartered legs even less than he did. 

The Homer was now progressing steadily again, and the 
poet w'^as “delivered” of “other brats ” In the spring of 1788 
he wrote five ballads of slavery, two of which appeared in the 
Gemleman's Magazine}- Sweet Meat has Sour Sauce, or, 
The Slave-Trader in the Dumps has a true touch of satire and 
a rollicking popular air The others are moie remarkable for 
the writer’s imaginative identification of himself with the 
slaies than for the quality of the verse But again Cowper 
served his own age well. It was a bold voice which then dared 
to proclaim that 

‘-'’Skins may differ, but affection 

Dwells in white and black the same ” 

Another new movement of the period was that of the Sunday 
School It had been started before 1780, but had been given 
Its first real impetus in that year by Robert Raikes, the 
pioprietoi of the Gloucester Journal-, and it spread so rapidly 
that It reached even Olney nine years later, when James Bean, 
the new (and resident) vicar, a friend of Newton’s, asked 
Cowper to wiite a hymn for the children There resulted the 
stanzas beginning 

“ Hear, Lord, the song of praise and pray'r. 

In. Heaven, thy dwelltng-place, 

Ft om infants made ike public care, 

And taught to seek thy face > ” 

That would hardly pass muster to-day. Cowper, no more 
than Wesley, knew how to approach the child mmd, though 

^ A number of Cowper’s more famous short poems appeared m the Gentleman's 
Magazine including- The Poplai Field %vith its beautiful couplet 

“ The poplars are fell’d, fare-woll to the shade 
And the i^hispermg sound of the cool colonnade ’’ 
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he loved children no less intensely Children, indeed, were 
then little understood The early Sunday Schools helped to 
bridge a gulf They spread the rudiments of Scriptural and 
general knowledge among many youngsters who would other- 
wise have lacked instruction altogether they served at the 
same time, in an atmosphere less formal than that of the day 
schools, to teach adults the alphabet of child psychology. 

When writing his hymn for Mr. Bean, Cowper observed 
“I am somewhat in the case of Lawyer Dowhng in Tom 
Jones, and could split myself into as many poets as there are 
muses, and find employment for them all.” He wrote some 
verses on the King’s recovery in 1789, which happened ]ust 
in time to silence the dispute between Pitt and Fox about the 
regency. Cowper at the moment was so much relieved that 
the dissolute Prince of Wedes was not to become his father’s 
deputy that he saw George III in a more flattenng light than 
he normally viewed him or kingship itself. Even a month 
later we find him telling Newton, who was less censorious of 
the Piince because of the temptations inseparable from his 
elevated situation, that “the expense which attends a Kingly 
government is an argument which millions begin Eo feel 
the force of ” 

Cowper’s advanced political ideas are well seen in a letter 
addressed to Lady Hesketh, whom he teased for her conven- 
tional Toryism, nearly two years later. Though he had, as 
we have seen, prophesied and welcomed the fall of the 
Bastille, he had lecoiled with horror from the excesses of the 
French people after the execution of Loms XVI. Fear, how- 
ever, did not make him betray his faith in hberty While 
many of its own. friends in this country were jnelding to 
panic, he wrote calmly 

“The French are a vain and childish people, and conduct 
themselves on this grand occasion with a levity and extravagance 
nearly ahm to madness, hut it would have been better for 
Austria and Prussia to let them alone. All nations have a nght 
to choose their own mode of government, and the sovereignty of 
the people is a doctrine that evinces itself, for whenever the 
people choose to be masters they always are so, and none can 
hinder them God grant that we may have no revolution here , 
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but unless we have a reform we certainly shall Depend upon 
It, my dear, the hour is come when power founded in patronage 
and coirupt majorities must govern this land no longer Con- 
cession too must be made to dissenters of every denomination 
They have a right to them, a right to all the piivileges of English- 
men, and sooner or later, by fair means or by force, they will 
have them ” 

Cowper’s loyal address to the King may have helped to 
bring him an offer of the laureateship on the death of Warton 
in 1790 He was in fact asked to fill the office only after 
Wilham Hayley, Ins future friend and biographer, then at the 
zenith of his rocket-hke reputation, had declined. Cowpei, 
in his turn, begged to be excused “I could neither go to 
Court, nor kiss hands,” he said, “were it for a much more 
valuable consideration.” To Lady Hesketh, who Wished him 
to accept the honour, thereby showing again how little she 
understood him, he wrote “Heaven guard my brows fiom 
the wreath you mention, whatever wreath beside may here- 
after adorn themi It would be a leaden extinguisher clapped 
on all the fire of my genius To speak seriously, it would 
make me miserable, and theiefore I am sure that thou of all 
my fiiends wouldst least wish me to wear it.” So Henry 
James Pye became the ncher by ninety-odd pounds a yearj 
while Cowper doubtless consoled himself with the reflection 
that, if he were not made for royal favours, he was at least 
the graveyard-laureate of All Saints’ Chnrch, Northampton ^ 
“A fig,” he was able to say, “for poets who write epitaphs 
on individuals I I have written one that serves two hundred 
persons ” 

Cowper had now grown accustomed to the arrival of 
strangers at Weston Lodge. He was probably not surprised, 
therefore, when, on a day in January 1790, another under- 
graduate, coit-like in his high animal spirits combined with 
bashfulness, turned up without any previous introduction, as 
Samuel Rose had done. Whatever annoyance Cowper may 
have felt at bemg disturbed instantly yielded to pleasure at 

^ See tbe whimsical letter to Lady Hesketh (Novcmher 37, 1787) in which he 
describes tbe circumstances wbicb led to hxs accepting this onerous position^ which 
he held for sue yeais 
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the sight of this engaging youth, whose shyness soon made 
him forget his own , and pleasure became inexpressible dehght 
when the newcomer announced himself as the giandson of 
Roger Donne Twenty-seren years had now passed since 
there had been any intercourse between Cowper and his 
Donne (or “Norfolk”) cousins Now from John Johnson of 
Ludham, who was Catheiine’s son, he learned that Elizabeth 
had married Thomas Hewitt of Mattishall, that Harriet had 
become Mis Balls, that Ann was the wife of Thomas Bodham 
of Mattishall, and that Castres was Vicar of Ludham We 
may imagine with what keen interest the poet, who said that 
there was more of the Donne than of the Cowper in himself, 
listened to this information as it spluttered from the bps of 
his young visitor. Little did he then see in this droll, good- 
natured boy, whom he afterwards called “Johnny of NorfoUi,” 
a figure of destiny > Little did Johnny imagine that his own 
name would come to be immortally hnked with his illustrious 
kinsman’s' 

At the moment, Johnson, who had broken his journey to 
Cambridge, where he was studying at Cams College for holy 
orders, was more concerned with the literary ambition he 
cherished for himself. He had written a poem called “The 
Tale of a Lute,” the scenes of which were laid at Audley End 
Anxious to have Cowper’s opinion, yet fearful and coy, he 
resorted to subterfuge. He represented the manuscript as 
being the work of Lord Howard, who had sent it by him, 
desiring a verdict from the author of The Task Cowper lead 
the poem, praising some points, but rather severely criticising 
others. On the next day, as the two men walked in Kilwick 
Wood, Johnny’s conscience smote him The confession of his 
guile met with gracious and tender response, but seveial 
months later he was still burdened by the remembrance, for 
we then find Cowper writing to him. 

“Give yourself no trouble on the subject of the politic device 
you saw good to recur to when you presented me with your 
manuscript, it was an innocent deception, at least it could harm 
nohody save yomself — an effect which it did not fail to produce, 
and since the punishment followed it so dosely, hy me at least 
It may very well be forgiven You ask how I can tell that you 
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are not addicted to piactices of the deceptive kind? And cer- 
tainly, if the little time that I have had to study you weie alone 
to he considered, the question would not be unreasonable , but 
in general, a man who reaches my years finds 

* That long experience does attain 
To something like prophetic strain ’ 

“I am very much of Lavatei’s opinioiij and persuaded that 
faces are as legible as books, only with these circumstances to 
recommend them to our perusal, that they are read in much less 
time, and are much less likely to deceive us Yours gave me a 
favourable impression of you the moment I beheld it, and 
though I shall not tell you in particular what I saw in it, for 
reasons mentioned in my last, I will add that I have observed 
in you nothing since that has not confirmed the opinion I then 
formed in your favour. In fact, I cannot recollect that my 
skill in physiognomy has ever deceived me, and I should add 
moie on this subject had I room 

Cowper loved Johnny the more because he saw in him 
certain reflections of his own character You are a scatter- 
brain,” he tells him, 

made the discovery perhaps the sooner because in this you 
very much resemble myself, who, in the course of my life, 
through mere carelessness or inattention, lost many advantages 
an insuperable shyness has also deprived me of many more , 
You will do well to guard against both, for of both, I believe, 
you have a considerable share as well as myself ” 

Had ever a young man a franker, yet kindlier, mentor^ How 
tactful, again, is the reply to his question whether, as one 
trainnig for the Church, he ought not to cultivate a staider 
manner ^ — 

‘‘Yours, my dear Johnny, are vagaries that I shall never see 
practised by any othei, and whether you slap your ancle, or 
reel as if you were fuddled, or dance in the path before me, all 
IS characteristic of yourself, and therefore to me delightful. I 
have hinted to you indeed sometimes that you should he cautious 
of indulging antic habits and singular ties of all sorts, and young 
men m general have need enough of such admonition But 
yours are a soil of fairy habits, such as might belong to Puck oj 
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Robin Goodfellow, and therefore, good as the adnce is, I should 
be half sorry should you take it. This allowance at least I give 
you, — continue to take your walks, if walks they may be called, 
exactly in their present fashion till you have taken orders' 
Then indeed, forasmuch as a skippmg, curvetting, bounding 
divine might be a spectacle not altogether seemly, I shall consent 
to your adoption of a more grave demeanour ” 

It would be pleasant to linger over Cowper’s letters to his 
“son,” who visited Buckinghamshire repeatedly, bringing his 
fiddle with him, since he was assured that the poet hked a 
httle music and that no serious competition was to be feared, 
there being only two fiddles at Weston — “ one a geirdener’s, 
the other a tailor’s terrible performers both' ” Johnny was, 
of course, set to transcribing Homer He confessed that he 
had never read the Odyssey , but that apparent difficulty was 
overruled. He was told that he was the more “to be envied” 
for the pleasure now to come. 

Meanwhile Johnny had spread glowing accounts of Cowper 
among the members of the Donne clan. The poet, it seems, 
had not struck him as being in any way abnormal, apart from 
his genius, for Mrs Bodham had no mkhng that Cowper 
was a recluse, subject to moods of grave melancholy, when 
she broke her long silence by asking him to visit hei. She 
might as weU, he said, have invited the house in which he 
dwelt. He was delighted, however, to heai from cousin Ann 
— ^the “Rose” whom he nursed as a boy; and as for the gift 
with which her letter was accompanied — ^the gift of his 
mother’s portrait — it opened all the floodgates of emotion 

“My dearest Rose [he repked] whom I thought withered 
and fallen from the stalk, but whom I hnd still alive, nothing 
could give me greater pleasuie than to know it, and learn it from 
yourself. Every creature that bears any affinity to my mother 
IS dear to me, and you, the daughter of her brother, aie but one 
remove distant from her I love you therefore, and love you 
much, both for her sake and for your own. The world could 
not have furnished you with a present so acceptable to me as 
the picture you have so kindly sent me. I kissed it, and bring 
It where it is the last object that I see at night, and, of comse, 
the first on which I open my eyes in the morning ” 
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The sequel is well known The portrait moved Cowper to 
one of his most passionate and tender poems, which, foi the 
light It throws upon his childhood, has already been quoted ^ 
By a fitting comcidence it was written a month or so after the 
sonnet, equally noble, To Mrs Unwin ^ Cowper told Mrs 
King that he had never found greater joy than in writing these 
two poems the one on the parent whom he remembered so 
clearly, though she died when he was a child, “ and the other 
to a lady whom I expect in a few minutes dowm to breakfast, 
and who has supplied to me the place of my own mother these 
six-and-twenty years.’' 


IV 

Alas! Mis. Unwm was now aihng On Christmas Eve, 
1787, she had narrowly escaped being burned to death after 
lighting her own bedroom fire Her preservation had cer- 
tainly all the appearance of being providential, and Cowper 
ascribed it to the fact that, at the moment of conflagration, 
she was engaged in prayer The shock, however, left its 
effects, which were accentuated by a fall, some time later, 
upon a fiozen gravel path She was crippled for some months 
after this second accident, and never fully regained hei 
former strength Cowper’s growing anxiety for her health 
IS pathetically apparent from now onwards, as also is his 
jealous concern for her in other matters. Typical is his gentle 
reminder to Johnny Johnson ' “By the way, had you a letter 
from Mis Unwin I am witness that she addressed one to 
you before you went into Norfolk; but your mathematico- 
poetical head forgot to acknowledge the receipt of it.” 

Mrs Unwin’s care of Cowper had been its own reward 
“Duty” cannot have been associated in her thoughts with a 
service wholly based upon love. Only love in its truest form 
could, indeed, have adequately eqrapped her for the task 
For while Cowper’s manifest affection for heiself, as well as 
his charm and courtesy, often rendered her burden light, at 
other times, even when he was compaiatively cheerful, ha 
must unconsciously have made heavy demands upon hei 

^ See p 50 ^ See p 251 
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Man — “especially man that is horn to write verse” — is 
notoriously impatient of the chares of life He is qmck to 
grumble if there be any neglect of those duties on which 
depend his comfort and his own capacity to work, he usually 
takes them for granted when they are silently and efficiently 
performed. Nor must we forget that in Cowper’s winsome 
personality there was yet a more than average share of irnta- 
bihty hints of it constantly appear in his letters for those 
with eyes to see I beheve he strove, and strove nobly, to 
make his habitual temper consort with his rehgious profession. 
Yet Mrs Unwin, utterly self-effacmg as she was, cannot have 
found him easy, at the best, to hve with And when madness 
overtook him, when he sat for weeks or months together 
starmg vacantly before him, and when he turned suspiciously 
even against his guardian angel, her cross could have been 
carried only by one who had deep inward resources upon 
which to draw 

Blessings are never more clearly apprehended than when 
their continuance is threatened. While Cowper had never 
been blind to the debt he owed Mary, I think he saw it far 
more clearly now that she showed signs of failing And it 
bespeaks his own fundamental unselfishness that, instead of 
wrmging his hands in pamc, as many far less sensitive men 
might have done, he braced himself for an undei taking fi:om 
which every inch of his physical nature must have shrunk. 
What Mrs Unwin had been to him, that, so far as might be 
possible, he resolved to be to her. Il is true that his melan- 
choly had to find an outlet the more so because his own 
health had deteriorated since his last breakdown. And so, 
fortunately for himself and for Mary, he found a safety-valve 
in Samuel Teedon, the Olney schoolmaster. Cowper had 
known this semi-educated, self-opmionated, unctuous, and 
irrepressible character for some years At first he had seen 
the ridiculous side of him 5 hut later, having come to pity him 
for his poverty, he had taken delight m entertaining and 
“stuffing” him Even after The Toik was published, good- 
natured fun still mingled m its writer’s references to “poor 
Teedon,” whose solemn and excessive flattery made it difficult 
for the poet to restrain his mirth in the schoolmaster’s pres- 
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ence A few years later, however, by gradual or sudden 
stages, Teedon had established suzerainty over Cowper’s 
mind, and was accepted, with his di earns and visions, as the 
oracle he thought himself 

One of the first occasions on winch the poet sought his 
advice was in the autumn of 1791 In the summer of that 
year the Homer, which had gravely overtaxed his strength, 
had been successfully launched, and its translator was now 
asked by Joseph Johnson, the bookseller, to undertake the 
arrangement of a magmficent edition of Milton, comparable 
with Boydell’s Shakespeare Much as Cowper loved Milton, 
he had had little experience of annotation and lived remote 
from hbi aries On the other hand, he needed occupation, and 
part of the proposed task — ^the rendering of the Latin poems 
into Enghsh — strongly appealed to him. In two minds about 
his answer, he consulted Teedon, who, after laying the matter 
before the Throne of Grace, declared it to be God’s will that 
Covyper should accept his publisher’s offer. The task was 
therefore begun. It was never finished, and long before its 
editor was compelled to relinquish effort, it had become a 
“trap” from which he yearned to be free. 

For the moment, however, he took Teedon’s luling not 
only on MiUon he turned to him for “revelation” on other 
points, as well as for the interpretation of his own visions and 
“voices ” It IS estimated from Teedon’s manuscript diary 
that, before his influence on Cowper began to wane, as his 
prophecies lacked fulfilment, nearly a thousand letters passed 
between the two men, while the schoolmaster constantly 
visited “the Esqr ” and “Madam” at Weston^ Yet it is 
unfair to speak of Teedon’s “mahgn” effect upon Cowper. 
Teedon’s mind was itself disordered on one point, but he does 
not seem to have been a conscious charlatan. He probably 
believed as sincerely in his unique share of divine favour as 
Cowper did in his umque share of divine disapproval. Nor, 
m the woist sense, did he tyrannise over the poet. He spoke 
mostly comfortable words to him, and appeals to have been 
honestly concerned for the welfare of one whose genius cast 

' Tor details of Teedon and Lis diary, see The Life of William Coimer, by 
Thomas Wnght, pp. 575-579, 587-594. 
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a reflected glory on himself, Teedon had played no part m 
driving him mad, nor did he aggravate vyhat was probably an 
ineradicable taint He was, on the contrary, the means of 
canalising the flow of Cowper’s gloomy thoughts. 

The poet, even in his letters to Teedon, records moments of 
spiiitual hope and times when he was permitted by God “once 
more to appioach Him in prayer ” This proves, again, that 
his obsession was not unrelieved And even when he speaks 
of a ‘ settled melancholy” overclouding everything, he has to 
admit that, “miraculous” as it may seem, he is “not absol- 
utely incapacitated for the common offices of hfe ” The 
chances are, indeed, that he was the better able to continue 
those offices because, by writing to Teedon, he worked the 
dangerous excess of morbidity out of his system He was, in 
my opinion, no more responsible for the poison being origm- 
ally in his system than a baby is responsible for being born with 
a hare-lip. All the circumstances of his early life, moreover, 
had tended to spread the malady through his whole nature. 
That It remained relatively localised shows how sound in 
every other respect his constitution must have been, and 
how successfully his spirit withstood the danger from the 
mind. 

Even now, while pouring out his misery to Teedon, and 
relieving himself the better through the exaggeration to which 
he was pi one, he lemained quite sane at every point save one 
He continued also to have many cheerful moods notwith- 
standing the fact that, soon after he had started on Milton, 
there had fallen the shadow of the calamity which in this 
world he most dreaded In December 1791, Mrs. Unwin had 
suffered a paralytic stroke She had suddenly called on “Mr 
Cowper” not to let her fall, and, even as she spoke, he had 
caught her helpless figuie. She soon rallied, however, and 
writing to Rose a few days later, the poet was able to say that 
she seemed in all respects better. “ She has been my faithful 
and affectionate nurse foi many years,” he added, “and 
consequently has a claim on all my attentions She has them, 
and will have them as long as she wants them; which will 
probably be, at the best, a considerable time to come ” His 
spirits now rose and fell as Mrs Unwin’s condition fluctuated, 
X 
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and we may be sure that, in whatever tones of despair he 
wiote to Teedon, he showed her a cheeifui face His letteis 
at this time were full of his love and concern Within a 
month or two she was relatively well again. Cowper resumed 
his Milton, and the old whimsicality hioke out once more in 
his letters to an ever-widemng circle of correspondents 

His newest friend, and the one destined with Johnny of 
Noi folic to pieside over his and Mrs Unwin’s closing years, 
was William Hayley Boin at Chichester in 1745, and 
educated at Eton and Trinity Hall, Hayley, having private 
means, had early abandoned law for a life of “books, retire- 
ment, and friendship ” After abortive attempts at the drama, 
he wrote essays in verse on painting, history, and epic poetry, 
addressed respectively to Romney, Gibbon, and Mason His 
next poem. The Triumphs of Temper, was among the great 
successes of its time Pseudo-romantic and flamboyant, 
Hayley revealed in his work more of the sensibihty than the 
sense of his age, and his domestic relations were hardly such 
as Cowpei , had he been less preoccupied and worried, would 
lightly have condoned. For Hayley, having found his wife’s 
morbidity insupportable, had formed an irregular connection 
from which proceeded the son, Thomas Alphonso, whom he 
idolised Mrs Hayley, who may have been morbid but was 
certainly not jealous, adopted the child as her own A few 
years latei, however, she and her husband separated “upon 
amicable terms,” while Tom’s mother was settled m a cottage 
just outside the patnmomal estate at Eartham, in Sussex, 
wheie hei lover had retired in 1774. Here Hayley devoted 
himself not only to hterature but to bmlding and gardening, 
imtil Gibbon, his constant visitor, proclaimed the result “a 
httle Paradise.” 

Hayley may seem a httle absurd to modern eyes But his 
verse smted the taste of the time, and there is general agree- 
ment that Ins manners were -winning, his conversation delight- 
ful, and his heart genuinely warm Lion-hunter though he 
were, his relations w'lth Cowper do him credit, foi it was The 
Task which first damped the reputation of The Triumphs of 
Temper It was, indeed, out of iivalry that the friendship 
betw'een the two men aiose. Hayley was himself workmg on 
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the Life of Milton when he heard that Cowper wab somewhat 
similarly engaged Attempts had been made in the Press to 
foment ]ealousy between the competitois Hayley, however, 
wrote to Cowper in friendly terms, and enclosed a comph- 
mentary sonnet. Cowper was so touched by this magnammity 
that a correspondence, which waxed very genial on both sides, 
was opened Hayley was then invited to Weston 

He arrived in April 1792 “Everybody has fallen in love 
with him,” Cowper declared, “wheiever he goes everybody 
must ” Hayley, for his part, accounted Cowper “the chief 
acquisition ” that his own verse had ever procured him. “My 
host, though now in his sixty-first year,” he told Romney, 
“appeared as happily exempt from all the infirmities of ad- 
vanced life as friendship could wish him to be.” He described 
Mrs Unwin as “a muse of seventy ” “Their reception of 
me,” he continued, “was kmdness itself. I was enchanted to 
find that the manners and conversation of Cowper resembled 
his poetry, charming by unaffected elegance, and the graces 
of a benevolent spirit I looked with affectionate veneration 
and pleasure on the lady who had devoted her life and fortune 
to the service of this tender and subhme genius.” Cowper 
was described as being of middle stature, and rather strong 
than delicate in the form of his limbs, he had light brown 
hair, bluish-grey eyes, and a ruddy complexion. His favourite 
attire was a green coat turned up with black, and buff waist- 
coat and breeches.! “Green and buff are colours in which I 
am more often seen than in any other,” he himself said, “and 
are become almost as natural to me as to a parrot ” These 
were the colours of the Hesketh Archery Club m the days 
of his youth. 

If anything were needed to cement the happy feehng im- 
mediately established between the “rivals,” it occuried while 
Hayley was still at Weston Mrs Unwin had a second seizure 
The news was broken to the two poets as they returned fiom 
a walk “My agitated friend,” wrote Hayley, 

“rushed to the sight of the sufferer, he returned to me m a 

slate that alarmed me in the lughest degree for his faculties — ■ 


1 Indoors he now wore tlic hnen cap made by Lady Hesketli 
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his first speech to me was wild in the extreme — my answer 
would appear little less so, but it was addressed to the pre- 
dominant faculty of my unhappy fiiend, and, with the blessing 
of Heaven, it pioduced an instantaneous calm in his troubled 
mind From that moment he rested in my fiiendship with 
such mild and cheerful confidence, that his affectionate spirit 
regarded me as sent providentially to support him in a season 
of seveiest affliction ” 

The second stroke had affected Mrs. Unwin's eyes and 
speech She had also lost the use of her right hand and arm 
Hayley, who prided himself on some medical knowledge, sent 
d idsum4 of the case to his friend Dr. Austen in London, and 
at the same time secured an electrical machine Lady 
Hesketh offered to come, hut Cowpei declined her help, his 
declared reason being that he associated his cousin with 
pleasant times and would prefer having her society when 
she, Mrs Unwin, and he could form, if it were God’s will, 
“a happy trio” again In what degree Dr Austen’s skill 
deserved the tribute it received in a sonnet from Cowper, or 
to what extent Hayley’s electrical treatment was responsible 
for ihe quick improvement in Mrs. Unwin’s condition, we 
cannot }udge. Mary, at any rate, was sufficiently better 
within a few weeks for Hayley, ere taking his leave, to 
suggest that she and Cowper should visit Eartham during 
the summer 

To Cowper the proposal was startling. He had taken no 
journey of any length since settling at Olney twenty-four 
years ago. Hayley, however, assured him that nothing could 
prove more restorative to Mrs. Unwin than the Sussex air, 
and, as Hayley had won his complete confidence, his hope for 
Mary put all his own feais into the background It did not, 
of course, dispel them He saw “a thousand lions, monsters, 
and giants in the way”, but “perhaps,” he said, “they will 
vanish, if I have the courage to face them ” This strain 
breaks out repeatedly in his letters to Hayley during the next 
months , but he has far more to say about Mrs Unwin herself, 
who, though her condition fluctuated, was making good pro- 
gress on the whole He was cheered by another visit from 
Johnny, whom he asked leave of Hayley to bring with him to 
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Eaitham when Mrs. Unwin was well enough to travel^ 
Johnny had brought Abbot, the painter, and Cowper sat for 
his first — and, as many think, his best — ^portiait He told 
Hayley that Sam Roberts’s boy bowed to the picture, and that 
his dog Beau walked up to it, wagging his tail and “thus 
acknowledging the likeness to his master ” 

On June 5 the poet was able to report “a noble day mth 
us — ^speech almost perfect — eyes open almost the whole day, 
without effort to keep them so — and the step wonderfully 
improved ” The sedan chan had been exchanged at last for 
“two elbows ” There was no more “carrying or being 
carried ” Mrs Unwin now walked boldly upstairs, with one 
hand on the balustrade and the other under his own arm. 
The provisional ariangement for the journey to Sussex in July 
had to be revised, for Mary was still not quite able to walk 
alone and feed herself Soon, however, her nurse was able 
to tell Hayley “Returned from my walk blown to tatters — 
found two dear things in my study^ — ^your letter and my 
Mary ' She is bravely well, and your beloved epistle does us 
much good ” He concluded . “I know not how you proceed 
in your Life of Milton. I have literally done nothing smce 
I saw you Nothmg, I mean, in the writing way, though a 
good deal in another; that is to say, in attending my poor 
Maiy In this I have hitherto succeeded tolerably well, and 
had rather carry this point completely than be the most 
famous editor of Milton that the world has ever seen ” 
Johnny continued to brighten the anxious days, and a wel- 
come new friend was Catherine,^ the young wife of George 
Courtenay, who had changed his name and had succeeded his 
brother John Throckmorton at the Hall. But Cowper de- 
clined all invitations to dine there “Though I should offend 
the whole world by my obstinacy in this instance,” he said, 
“I would not leave my poor Mary alone. Johnny serves me 
as a representative, and him I send without scruple.” 

The journey to Eartham was now planned to start on 
August 1. Cowper’s heart nearly failed him several times 

^ Jolin Johnson had recently met Hayley — as also had Lady Hesketh — m 
Lon don 

* Nh Stapleton 
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dvtring the final week of waiting, but he wrote to Hayley 
that prayer had opened a passage for him at last, though he 
was still haunted by “spiritual hounds” at night. And so, on 
the appointed day, the coach with four steeds drove olf fiom 
Weston -with William, Mary, Johnny Johnson, Sam, and Beau, 
the famous spaniel The fust night was passed at Barnet, 
where Samuel Rose met the party The General dined with 
them at Kingston, and at Ripley, where they spent the second 
night, they found themselves the only guests at the inn On 
the third night they i cached their destination Cowper had 
felt a little farmed at the height of the Sussex hills, but the 
hons, monsters, and giants of his imagination had happily 
failed to materialise. It is easy for us, who speed comfortably 
along good highways, with garages and telephone call-boxes 
at frequent intervals, to smile at his fears. But hardship and 
dangers, not to be lightly faced by the least sensitive, were 
then inseparable from travel • and in Cowper’s case there was 
the furthei risk of conveying along rough and lonely roads, 
where no medical attention could be summoned if necessary, 
an elderly lady but partially recovered from a second attack 
of paralysis If courage is to be }udged by the effort and self- 
control demanded, I think Cowper’s “frisk into Sussex” 
deserves recording in that long overdue “Book of Moial 
Heroes ” ^ 

At Earlham the visitors received the kindest welcome “ that 
It was possible for friendship and hospitality to contrive ” 
Among their fellow-guests were Romney, who drew the 
famous portrait of Cowper 5 Chailotte Smith, the novelist, 
who was then writmg The Old Manor House, portions of 
which she read aloud, and James Hurdis, with whom Cowper 
had corresponded, and in whom, save for a depression of 

^ On returmng from Eaxtliam Cowper broke bis joiimey at Kingston m order 
lo visit the General at Ham The struggles I had with my own he 

said, “ labouring as I did under the most dieadful defection, are nevei to be told 
I would have given the world to he excused I went, howevei, and carried my 
point against myself mth a heart nven asunder In the same letter to Hajley 
he suggests that ^Hhere is sometimes more true heroibm passing in a comer, 
and on occasions that make no noise m the world, than has often been exeicised by 
those whom the world esteems her greatest heroes, and occasions the most 
illustrious I hope so at least, for all the heioism I have to boast, and all the 
opportunities I have of displaying any, are of a private nature 
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spirits due to the clergyman-poet’s loss of a favourite sister, he 
saw a striking resemblance to William Unwin Hayley’s son 
and a youth named Sockett became Mrs Unwin’s “pair of 
young gnfiins,” With Cowper or Johnny pushing behind, 
they drew her each day in a four-wheeled chair round the 
garden, which occupied three sides of a hill and commanded 
an extensive prospect, with the Isle of Wight in the distance. 
Mary, who had stood the journey from Weston remarkably 
well, reaped sohd benefit from the change As for Cowper 
himself, he was as happy as one “so unaccountably local” 
could be anywhere away from home “This is,” he informed 
Lady Hesketh, 

“a delightful place More beautiful sceneiy I have never 
beheld, nor expect to behold; but the charms of it, uncommon 
as they are, have not in the least alienated my affections from 
Weston The genius of that place suits me better, it has an 
air of snug concealment . whereas here I see from every 
■window woods like forests, and hills hke mountams — a -wilder- 
ness in short, that rather increases my natural melancholy, and 
which, were it not for the agreeables I find -within, would soon 
convince me that mere change of place can avail me little ” 

Already he was counting the days till he could “re-conduct 
Mrs Unwin to the Lodge with her health considerably 
mended ” He said that her speech and powers of walking 
-were much impioved, hut that her sight and hand still 
failed her 

The return journey was begun on Septembei 17. Anxious 
as he was to he home, Cowper felt keenly the parting from 
Hayley, and when he bade farewell to Tom, who accompanied 
the travelleis some distance upon their road, the tears gnshed 
from his eyes The first night was spent at Kingston Bieak- 
fast was taken on the following morning at Rose’s house in 
Town Edward Williams, the Welsh stonemason-bard, was 
there But Cowper, miserably conscious of being in London, 
stared into the fire, listening politely to Williams’ conversa- 
tion, hut himself lemaining silent Rose accompamed the 
party to St Albans Their progress thence was unimpeded, 
though It was not until eight at night, “in the dark, and in a 
storm,” that they found themselves at their own back-door. 
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For a time Mrs. Unwin seemed better But the poet, on 
lesuming work, found himself nervously prostrate How, he 
asked Teedon, could he concentrate on Milton when he was 
haunted with the fear of Mrs Unwin’s approaching and 
sudden death? “I feel myself,” he said, “the most unpitied, 
the most unprotected, and the most unacknowledged outcast 
of the human lace” while he told Newton that he seemed 
always to be “sci ambling in the daik, among rocks and 
precipices, without a gmde,” but with an enemy evei at his 
heels “Thus,” he went on, “I have spent twenty years, but 
thus I shall not spend twenty years more. Long ere that 
period arrives, the grand question concerning my everlasting 
weal 01 woe will be decided ” It was not only to Teedon or 
Neivton that he wrote in this manner. Gloom now increas- 
ingly characterised all his coirespondence though there were 
still gleams of the old playfulness, as when he informed Lady 
Hesketh that she knew not what she lost by not being at 
Weston at the moment “We have just received fioni 
Johnny a cask of the best Holland gm, and in a few days I 
shall receive from Charlotte Smith a present of her novel 
How happy wouldst thou find thyself in the enjoyment of 
both articles at once ” 

Lady Hesketh was at Bath, unwell She suspected that the 
servants at Weston Lodge were imposing on Mrs. Unwin and 
Cowper in their enfeebled state. The poet, in his reply, made 
light of what was, unhappily, the truth. Hannah Wilson, the 
daughter of Dick Coleman’s wife by a former husband, was, 
like Dick himseK, a cause of much anxiety and expense 
Mis Unwin had adopted Hannah in 1781, when she was still 
a child For some years she had given excellent service, but 
she had now grown extravagant, vain, and frivolous Lady 
Hesketh said that Cowper and Mrs. Unwin were to blame for 
having indulged their protdgdes. 

Mrs Unwin was soon able to resume hei walks, and 
Cowper’s barometer rose a little agam He was now asked by 
Joseph Johnson to revise and annotate Ms Homer for a new 
edition He laid Milton aside, but found the new task hardly 
less of a burden His attendance upon Mary left him small 
leisure. Consequently he formed the habit of rising at six, 
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aud, though his eyes were seriously troubling him, of studying 
by candlelight. Often he did not bieakfast until eleven 
Overwork helped anxiety to undermine his constitution. In 
October 1793, Hose brought Thomas Ijawrence, then a young 
man, who painted the poet in the mushn cap whose “nbbon- 
bound tassel ” seemed “ ambitious of brushing the sky The 
visit passed pleasantly , but by November, when Hayley came 
again, Mrs Unwin was much worse Cowper himself con- 
trived to be fairly cheerful, but Hayley was not deceived by 
appearances In order to distract his friend’s thoughts, he 
suggested Cowpei ’s collaboration with him in a poem “ jNo,” 
was the answer, “I shall never do, nor attempt, anything of 
consequence more, unless my poor Mary gets better.” 

He had, indeed, just produced something of capital con- 
sequence the lines To Mary herself Had he written 
nothing else, he would have immortalised himself and her 
That exquisite poem could have been inspired only by truest 
love It IS well, nevertheless, to remember that it was 
written when, in eveiy material way, Mrs Unwin had ceased 
to be his comfort Not only was she now the captious and 
exacting invalid, she was rapidly becoming feeble-minded 
She insisted on Cowper ’s serving and cariying her, and 
grumbled at him the while. He remained her cheerful slave 
until at last his own nerves reached breakmg-pomt. He now 
imagined that God demanded penance. He therefore ab- 
stained from food, and sat inert for hours together The 
climax of pathos came when the doctor decided that the only 
possible chance of rousing him lay in getting Mrs Unwan, 
who had by this time sunk almost into a stupor, to make some 
fresh demand of him. It was vnth great difficulty that she 
was made to understand what was required Eventually, 
however, she was moved to remark that it was a line morning, 
suitable for a stroll. Cowper immediately rose and offered hei 
his arm, and — ^two tottering figures — ^WiUiam and Mary took 
their last walk together. 

At length, in Noverabei, Lady Hesketh arrived. Cowpei 
must have been relieved and soothed by her presence, but 
cheerful, except for brief periods, he no longer was In 
January he fell mto almost utter despondency, which, though 
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he I allied somewhat in July, he was never fully to shake off 
In April Hayley paid his third visit Cowper manifested little 
pleasuie at his commg, and Tom, brought from boarding- 
school, failed only less slightly to arouse his host Even when 
news ai lived that, through Hayley ’s efforts, the King had 
decided to grant Cowper a pension of three hundred a year, 
payable to Samuel Rose as trustee, the poet himself evinced 
no sign of pleasure It was, indeed, a doleful household for 
which Lady Hesketh had assumed responsibility She re- 
mained at the Lodge, however, encouraging her cousin to 
amuse himself with netting, putting maps together, and play- 
ing with the solitaire board, throughout 1794. She was still 
there in the following May, when she wrote to John Johnson 
about Hannah “I have told her,” she said, “that the 
daughter of a man of five thousand pounds a year would not 
be allowed to dress as she does , and when one considers that 
all this finery is to dine in the kitchen, it makes one sick. - 
All he [Cowper] is woith in the world would not half keep 
Hannah, xaking finery and idleness into the account.” 

In April Mrs. Unwin had had another attack, affectmg her 
face and voice “She is a dreadful spectacle,” Lady Hesketh 
wrote , ‘ ‘ yet within these two days she has made our wretched 
cousm drag her round the garden, though even Samuel can 
scarce support her ” Lady Hesketh’s own health was rapidly 
breaking under the stram.^ In despair she summoned 
Johnny He proposed that Cowper and Mrs. Unwin should 
be removed to Norfolk, where they could be under the super- 
vision of his numerous kinsfolk So, in July, Lady Hesketh 
retired to Bath, and Johnny took command 


V 

Johnny — of Norfolk’ Some years previously, Cowper, if 
he had not shrunk from travel, would have thriUed at the 
thought of seeing again Ins mother’s native country Now 

’ nervous sjstejn never ^mto recovered, though she lived till 1807 In 
her last years she took keen pleasure in helping Hayley with matenal for his Life 
of Cowper* 
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he was indifferent almost too weary even to dread the jour- 
ney. Mrs. Unwin, for her part, was beyond having any say 
or care in the matter. The scheme was represented as being 
but a temporary expedient- but the poet knew instmctively 
that he would never see Weston again, for secietly he -wrote 
on a panel of the window-shutter in his bedroom 

‘^Farewell, dear scenes, for ever closed to me. 

Oh, for what sorrows must I now exchange ye''' 

With less of terror than of vague foreboding, he waited again 
the arrival of the coach 

His spirits temporarily brightened when, at the end of the 
first day’s progress, the party came to Eaton Socon, near St 
Neots. Here, while walking in the moonlit churchyard, he 
discoursed with Johnny about Thomson’s Seasons On the 
third day North Tuddenham, their destination, was reached 
Accommodation had been prepared in an untenanted parson- 
age, where Johnson’s sister and her friend Miss Perowne 
played hostesses. There weie walks and dnves through the 
surrounding country, and Mrs. Bodham was visited at Mattis- 
hall Rectory. August was spent at Mundesley, on whose 
sands the poet had raced as a child. Now, spellbound, he 
gazed across 

“ the water that grows iron round the Pole, 

From the shore that hath no shore beyond vt set 
in all the sea ” ^ 

The waves, the cliffs, the lighthouse these inevitably sup- 
plied him -with symbolism for the ill-fated voyage of his own 
soul. Yet there was joy in his sadness. The sea had always 
gripped his imagination how could it fail to fasemate one as 
moody as itself? The sight of the breakers, save when the 
sun shone upon them, made him shudder, but, as Jolinny 
soon discovered, there was something mexpressibly soothing 
to him in their sound The sea spoke to his disordered brain 
It spoke also to his spirit. Surface called to surface j but deep 
called unto deep and in the depths there was peace But the 
mortal in him still longed for Buckinghamshiie. “Gratify me 


^ : A Midsummer Eohday 
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With news of Weston ’ ” lie wrote to a friend “ Tell me if my 
poor buds are living’ I never see the heibs I used to give 
them without a recollection of them, and sometimes am i eady 
to gather them, foi getting that I am not at home ” 

In October, Johnny, still thinking change good for the 
invalids, moved them to Dunham Lodge, near Swaffham 
Cowpei was weaker, and his eyes had assumed a yellow cast 
Nevertheless, like an injuied war-horse heaiing a renewed 
cry to battle, he rallied again a little on learning that Gilbert 
Wakefield had been comparing his Homer with Pope’s 
Falling into a trap carefully laid by Johnny, he started on 
another revision of his own text. For some time he wrote 
nearly sixty lines a day; but the spell was bioken when he 
was taken again to Mundesley m September 1796 The sea 
air — such sea air ’ — was now too strong for him In October, 
therefore, the party left the coast and settled at Johnson’s own 
house fronting the maikel-place at East Deieham Once 
again the poet, with occasionally beneficial results, was able 
to play Peeping Tom, as at Olney till, on Decembei 17, it 
became obvious that the event dreaded hourly for several 
years was actually at hand Mrs Unwin was sinking Soon 
after noon she died Cowper heard the news “not without 
emotion,” but then asked Johnson to resume his reading aloud 
of Miss Burney’s Camilla A few hours later, he was con- 
vinced that Mrs Unwin “was not actually dead, but would 
come to life again in her grave, and then undergo all the 
horrors of suffocation, for he was the occasion of all that she 
or any other creature upon earth ever did or could suffer ” 
He accompanied Johnson to Mrs Unwin’s room. He gazed 
at the dear, cold face, gave one passionate cry, and then, 
calmly going downstairs, ordered a glass of wine He never 
spoke of Mary again 

For some months he was listless With the coming of 
spring, however, he resumed his walks, and benefited during 
the siunraer from a course of asses’ milk Hayley, ever 
optimistic and resouiceful, thought that his friend’s spirits 
might be impioved if, in addition to the large coiiespondence 
which now reached him from admiring readers, he leceived 
a number of tributes from public characters The scheme. 
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thougli no possible ox* impossible stone was left unturned,^ 
met with hide success ^ and even though the Bishops of 
London and of Llandaff wei e prevailed upon to send ietterSy 
the pressure of Cowpor’s malady ^‘had made him deaf to the 
most honouiable praise ” More successful was a new ruse by 
which Johnny Johnson tempted him to i esume his revision of 
Homer The work, now taken up again, served more than 
anything else to alleviate his suffeiing Also, at the instigation 
of Johnson, he tianslated some Latin and Greek epigrams 
while suddenly, on March 20, 1799, he wrote his last original 
poem 

He had paid several more brief visits to Mundesley, and it 
was, doubtless, as he gazed upon the cold North Sea under 
leaden skies that an incident in Anson’s Voyages^ read many 
years ago, had recmTed to him 

Obscurest night involved the sky^ 

TId Atlantic billows roar^d^ 

TFhen such a destined wretch as J, 

PFdsh^d headlong fi orn on boards 
Of friends^ ofhope^ of all bereft^ 

Hts floatmg home for ever left ” 

There follows an account of the swimmer’s battling with the 
waves, and of the vain efforts of his shipmates, afflicted by his 
cries, to save him by throwing out casks, coops, and cords 
Then, after the climax, comes the obvious application 

J therefore purpose not^ or dream ^ 

Descanting on his fate^ 

To give the melancholy theme 
A more enduring date 
But misery still delights to trace 
Its semblance in another's case 

No voice divine the storm allay 
No light propitious shone ^ 

When^ snatcKd from all effectual aid^ 

We perish^ each alone 
But £ beneath a rougher sea^ 

And whelmed m deeper gidphs than he ’’ 

i See the essay on Covrper and WilUam Hayley in Modern and 

Elizabethan^ by Edward Dowden. 1910 
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Loid David Cecil sees here “the accumulated angmsh and 
despair” of Cowper’s life, blazing up in “a last towering 
flame of poetry ” But Goldwin Smith is surely tiuer when 
he says that “the despair which finds vent in verse is hardly 
despair,” and that “ The Castaway ought to he an antidote to 
rehgious depression, since it is the work of a man of whom it 
would be absurdity to think as really estranged from the spirit 
of good, who had himself done good to the utmost of his 
powers ” I have said that in the depths of Cowper there was 
peace. An hereditary mental taint often kept the subcon- 
scious from being consciously realised Not, indeed, that 
Cowper’s hypochondria is necessary to explain the relatively 
settled gloom of his last years. It is common enough for the 
end of hfe to be clouded, when the mortal faculties decay and 
bereavements accumulate Many a perfectly normal person 
would have broken down completely under the burdens 
Cowper had been carrying So much the greater marvel is it 
that he did not completely break down. The Castaway proves 
otherwise His brain gave to the poem the superficial colour 
of despair That he wrote it at all shows that his spirit was 
still alert and lesponsive to the world outside himself. A man 
cannot wiixe a beautiful poem who has lost his joy in beauty, 
noi IS It ultimate misery which 

'^sOR delights to trace 
Its semhlance in another’s case ” 

Cowper’s mind might be full of pity for himself- his heart 
ovei flowed with compassion for Anson’s sailor. There was 
love m the depths of his bemg. and, where love is, peace, 
however ruffled be the surface of things, remains. 

In December he was moved to a larger house in the town, 
and amused himself by translating into Latin the fables of 
Gay, which he had recited as a child for the entertainment of 
company at Berkhampstead Rectory. In April 1800 he was 
seized with dropsy. Johnson ^ and the good Miss Perowne, 
who had done her best to take Mrs, Unvnn’s place, attended 
hun with ungrudging affection. Lady Hesketh, still an 

1 The Rev Dr Mm Johnson—" Johnny of Norfolk ’’—died m 1853 and was 
buried at Yaxb.am, near Dereliam 
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invalid, was unable to come, and poor Hayley was watching 
by Ins dying Tom In March Dr Lubbock of Norwich visited 
East Dereham, and to his enquiries Cowper answered “I 
feel unutterable despair.” During the following month, 
Samuel Rose visited his old friend, who was now confined to 
bed Soon after he left, there was a change for the woise 
Johnny spoke to the poet of his approaching dissolution, and 
of the “unspeakable happiness” prepared by “a merciful 
Redeemer” for all His children. Cowper listened to the first 
part of the sentence, but, on hearing the second part, en- 
treated Johnny to say no more The disordered mind was 
putting up Its last fight. On the evening of April 24, Miss 
Perowne, seeing the invahd much exhausted, offered him 
some refreshment. He replied- “What can it signify?” 

He nevei spoke again At five the next morning he became 
insensible, and thus remained until the afternoon. He died 
so peacefully that Johnny did not know he had passed until he 
saw that his expression had settled into one “ of calmness and 
composure, mingled, as it were, with holy surprise ” The 
grand question of the poet’s everlasting weal or woe had been 
decided unless we assume that the look of serenity and 
wonder were but a cheat, a reflex of expiring mortality. Had 
Cowper found peace merely in extinction? Or was the spirit 
freed at last from the tyranny of the mind? Had God indeed 
been His own mterpreter and made it plain . made it plam, 
as the greatest figure of the eighteenth century had realised 
while in the flesh, that no Scripture can mean “that His 
mercy is not over all His works, that is, whatever it prove 
beside, no Scnplure can prove predestination ” ? 
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this time, 215, 214 , the injfluence 
of Newton again considered, 214 , 
his grief at Newton’s leaving Olney, 
217 , hib relations with Thomas 
Scott, 217 , meets William Bull, 
217, 218 , his description of Bull, 
219 , not a born i^nst, 221 , writes 
The Progress of E?r£>r, 223 , Anti- 
Thelyphthot a, 223 , Newton’s influ- 
ence fuither analysed, 224 , moral 
satiies, 225 , offends and appeases 
Walbam Unwm, 226 , discusses his 
poetry with Newton, 227 , his 
motives and aims as poet, 227 et seq , 
his first volume, 250 , its leception, 
230, 231 , his originality, 231 et 
seq , meets Lady Austen, 233 , 


“ Brother William and Sister Anne,” 
234 , his innocence of feminine 
wiles, 236 , rapid changes of mood, 
237 , the fracas ” with Lady 
Austen, 238, 239 , the reconcilia- 
tion, 240 , Lady Austen at Clifton, 
240 , Lady Austen at Orchard Side, 
240, 241 , lines on loss of Royal 
George^ 242, alternating dejection 
and gaiety, 242 et seq , threatened 
return of madness, 245, 246 , Lady 
Austen inspires John Gilpin, 246 , 
Lady Austen suggests a longer poem, 

248 , The Task begun, 248 , the 
Evangelicalism of The Task, 249 , 
Lady Austen becomes a hindrance, 

249 , end of friendship with Lady 

Austen, 249 , his relations with 
Lady Austen and Mrs Unwm com- 
pared, 249 et seq , Sonnet to Mrs 
Unwm, 251 , meets the Throck- 
mortons, 251 , a picnic at Weston 
Park, 252 , his vie or flying 2''2 
his favourite walk 255 a , 
writing The Task, 256 , his own 
comments on his poetry, 256 , 
offends and appeases Newton, 257, 
258 , his freedom from literary 
influences, 258-260 , thought at 
variance with feelmg, 260, 261 , the 
“ stricken deer,” 261 , introspection 
and objectivity, 261-263 , critic 
rather lhan creator, 265 , the 

rational basis of his Cdlvimsm, 264- 
266 , head versus heart Calvinism 
versus Armimanism, 266-270 , his 
hatred of slavery, 271 , advocates 
free trade, 271 , pleads the rights 
of animals, 272 , his view of Pope, 
272 , popular proverbs in his poetry, 
272, 273 , the satirist of morals and 
manners, 273, 274 , Ins view of 
Chatham, Chesterfield, Handel, and 
Garrick, 274 , Kvangehcal ethics in 
his poetry, 274-276 ; love of simple 
)oys and domesliaty, 276, town 
versus coimtr}, 276-280 , hisinteiest 
in city life, 280 , his comprehensive 
vision, 281 , faith in liberty, 281 , 
libel ty inward and outward, 282 , 
compared again with Rousseau, 283 , 
conflict between his love of Nature 
and his Evangelicalism only super- 
ficial, 283-287 , mevitabie limita- 
tion'? of his age, 284 , no deep- 
seated “ compromise,” 285, 286 , 
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totKex analysis of his character and 
-viork, 286 j at once man of his own 
time and pmneer 286 ’ i effects the 
conflict V iLhiii Fi angel' ' ah ^ >11 *1 >elf, 
288 5 the oriOgi- birl'^ei 288 his 
historical sigmiicance inadequately 
recognised, 289 , the lover of 
Nature, 289-291 , the lover of man, 

291 , his sympathy with the pooi, 

292 5 his love of animals, 293 , the 
forerunner of Wordsworth, 294 , 
the man and the poet, 294, 295 , 
appearance at fifty-four, 296 , suc- 
cess of The Task^ 297 , letters and 
gifts from old fnends, 297 , receives 
promise of annmty from “ Anony- 
mous,’^ 297 , correspondence with 
Ladj He'^heth xecumed, 298 , Lady 
ileskscii Tiaits 01 ■»e} , 299 , tours 
country side 'ii Lady Ilesketh’s car- 
nage, oOl , the victim of scandal, 301 , 
misunderstanding and reconciliation 
with Newton, 301, translatesHomer, 
302 ; success of his Horner^ 502 , 
his Homer criticised, 303 , the 

three days’ oasis,” 304 , his 
melancholy again discussed, 502, 
503 , moves to Weston Underwood, 
503 , the change not wholly hene- 
iicidl, 503 , sorrow at death of 
William Unw^n, 306, 307 , his 
attiiudc tc vvards death, 307 , again 
Je-duged, 308 , again attempts 
sa ^ice 308 s his recovery, 308 , 
vis.ted bj Samuel Hose, 508 , 
Visited by Newton, 309 , his strange 
letter to Newton, 309 , friendship 
with Mrs King, 311 , picnic at 
Ghicheiey Hall, 311 , writes slave 
ballads, 312 , writes hymn for 
Sunday School, 512 , wntes poem 
on the King’s recoveiy, 315 , his 
political ideas, 513 , attitude to- 
wards 3?rench Kevolution, 313 , 
declines offer of laureateship, 314 , 
wntes Bill of Mortality,’’ 314 , 
first visited by John Johnson 
(« Johnny of Norfolk”), 315, 
friendship with Johnson iipens, 315, 
316 , leceivpb gift of his mother’s 
poi trait, 317 , his concern for Mrs 
Unwin’s health, 318, 519 , his 
relations with Samuel Teedon, 319- 
321 , begins translation of Milton, 
320 , Mrs Unwin collapses m liis 


arms, 321 , visited by William 
Hayley, 322 , growing intimacy 
between the rivals,” 322, 323 , 
Mrs Unwin’s second seizure, 323 , 
his dovoted care of Mrs Unwin, 324, 
325 , journey to Eaitham, 325 , 
life at Eartham, 526, 527 , his 
portrait painted by Romney, 326 , 
returns home, 327 , his nervous 
prostration, 328 , his increasing 
gloom, 328 , revises Homer, 328 , 
attendance on Mrs Unwin, 328 , 
again visited by Rose, 329 , his 
portrait painted by Lawrence, 329 , 
agam visited by Hayley, 329 , wntes 
poem To Mary^ 329 , Mrs Unwin 
becomes feeble-minded, 329 , his 
last walk with Mrs Unwin, 329 , 
again visited by Lady Hesketh and 
Hayley, 329, 330 j Mrs Unwin’s 
third seizure, 330 ; leaves Weston 
with Mrs Unwin and Johnson for 
Norfolk, 330, 531 , at North 

Tuddenham, 331 , at Mundesley, 
331 , at Dunham Lodge, 332 , 
death of Mrs Unwin, 332 , growing 
dejection and decline m health, 352, 
writes The Castaway^ 533 , seized 
With dropsy, 334 , visited by Dr 
Lubbock and Samuel Rose, 335 , 
death, 335 
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